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PREFACE. 



These elementary Lectures on the Philosophy of Eeli- 
gion have been delivered and published mainly in the 
hope that they may prove in some measure helpful to 
those persons who have ceased to see in an external, 
miraculously-attested Eevelation a satisfactory founda- 
tion for Eeligious Belief, and are seeking a rational 
basis for faith which shall be in harmony with that 
general theory of the cosmos to which the soundest 
science and philosophy of our time appear to lend the 
strongest support. In this respect, accordingly, the pre- 
sent volume may, perhaps, be found of some service as 
an introduction to far more elaborate and important 
works, such as are Dr. Martineau's two treatises, "A 
Study of Eeligion,'' and "The Seat of Authority in 
Eeligion." 

While recent books on religious philosophy from an 
"orthodox" standpoint (such as Dr. Fairbairn's erudite 
and thoughtful treatise on "The Place of Christ in 
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Modem Theology") represent all that is deepest and 
most precious in both Ethics and Beligion as derived 
from an abnormal and wholly exceptional disclosure 
made to humanity through the Incarnation of the Second 
Person of a tri-une Godhead, the aim in these Lectures 
is to find a natural and rational ground for Theism in 
the normal self-consciousness of mankind. Hence, while 
it is maintained in this volume that the Incarnation or 
felt Immanence of God in man's rational, ethical and 
spiritual nature is the only solid foundation of a satis- 
fying theistic faith, the Incarnation here contended for, 
though, in my view, most completely manifested in the 
personality and teachings of Jesus of Nazareth, is by no 
means peculiar to him, but is, in its essence, the intrinsic 
property and highest privilege of all rational souls. 
Accordingly, I heartily accept Dr. Lyman Abbott's 
happy characterization of Jesus as the " greatest religious 
genius" of our race, but I give to that expression a 
breadth of meaning, and carry it out to logical issues, 
which Dr. Abbott, and his confreres of the neo-orthodox 
school, are evidently, at present, quite unprepared to 
endorse. 

The philosophical writers whose works have had the 
greatest influence on the composition of these Lectures are 
Dr. James Martineau and the late Prof. Hermann Lotze ; 
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and the position of these two distinguished thinkers 

on the basal question of the Freedom of the Will is 

accepted and expounded. On some points, however, of 

which the more important are, (1) the exact relation of 

God's direct Causality to physical phenomena, and (2) 

the question why our Ethical Ideals are felt to carry 

with them an absolute authority, there will be found 

some difference, though, I think, of only a superficial 

character, between Dr. Martineau's views and those set 

forth in Lectures VI. and VII. ; and my treatment of 

the "problem of evil" deviates in some degree from 

that sketched in Sections 70 — 74 of Lotze's Grundziige 

der Religionsphilosophie. A Lecture has been devoted to 

the criticism of that form of religious philosophy known 

as Absolute Idealism, or Hegelianism; and though for 

the reasons there given I feel myself utterly unable to 

accept that system as a whole, I am well aware that I 

owe much to the writings of T. H. Green and of the 

gifted brothers Caird, as well as to the privilege of 

personal converse with some of the younger members of 

this interesting and influential philosophical fraternity. 

The general theory of the imi verse, which links together 

the subjects of the several Lectures, agrees in the main 

with that which is presented in such fascinating shape 

in Lotze's Mikrokosmu^. 

h 
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I gladly avail myself of these prefatory words to give 
expression to my grateful sense of twofold indebted- 
ness to the Hibbert Trustees, first, for the great and 
timely advantages I enjoyed, many years ago, as a 
Hibbert Scholar and Fellow, and now again for the 
valued opportunity of offering this small contribution 
towards the study of a difficult and important subject. 
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Lecture I. 



NATURE OF RELIGIOUS BELIEF. 



The aim of the previous Lectures which have been 
delivered under the auspices of the Hibbert Trustees 
differs in one very important respect from the aim of the 
present course. Eeligion has been discussed by my pre- 
decessors in this Lectureship mainly as an interesting 
phase of iinthropology ; and in their deeply interesting 
and important descriptions and analyses of the chief forms 
which religious belief has assumed, they have not been 
called upon to attempt any settlement of the question 
whether these beliefs rest upon a permanent basis in 
human nature, or whether they are merely transient fea- 
tures in the course of man's mental career, which, though 
incidental to the lower stages of intellectual development, 
are, as culture advances, discovered to be baseless, and so 
gradually loosen their hold on reflective minds. Several 
of the Hibbert Lectures, especially those by Prof. Max 
Muller, Prof, Kuenen, Dr. Hatch, and Count D'Alviella, 
do contribute most valuable aids towards an affirmative 
answer to the philosophical question, but the nature of 
their specific tasks prevented them from making this the 
central object of interest. In the present course, on the 
other hand, the lecturer is called upon to make it his 

B 



2 I. NATURE OF RELIGIOUS BELIEF. 

primary business to examine what ground there is for 
maintaining that these various beliefs contain within 
them some elements of permanent truth which sound 
culture in no way tends to undermine and efface, but 
simply to separate from the accidental and transient 
concomitants which in the earlier stages of human his- 
tory, to a large extent, conceal and distort the essential 
and indestructible factors of religious experience. 

It is obvious that the condition of opinion at present 
predominant in the cultured and critical class is not 
very favourable to the awakenment of any warm and 
wide-spread interest in such enterprizes as that in which 
we are now about to engage. For many reasons, and 
among others the present engrossing interest in physical 
and sociological phenomena, metaphysical and theolo- 
gical thinking is for the nonce under a cloud, and 
there is a widely diffused impression that this is no 
merely temporary eclipse, but rather the indication of 
approaching extinction. Eeligions as historical matters, 
as curious phases in the history of speculative ideas 
which have once deeply influenced mankind, are no 
doubt subjects about which even scientific and positivist 
thinkers delight to hear and to read. The study of the 
origin and growth of psychological illusions is always 
fascinating, and it is pleasant to think that our more 
illumined minds have completely liberated themselves 
from these hallucinations, which still mislead less enlight- 
ened spirits. Around the post-mortem dissection of defunct 
religions a crowd of curious spectators is sure to gather ; 
but he who in the present day still ventures to maintain 
that religious belief, so far from being either defunct or 
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, moribund, is an indestructible and indispensable element 
in all healthy and progressive social life, must expect at 
the present time to be passed by as the dull repeater of 
an outworn tale. Evolution is the key to the solution of 
all problems, and mental evolution is, in de6anee of its 
etymological meaning, popularly interpreted to mean the 
mode by whioh the lowest states of mind, such as sen- 
I pation, 80 combine as to become traosformed into the 
I highest ideas and emotions. Thus religious beliefs are 
traced back to no higher sources than human hopes and 
fears, and to tho credulous transformation of gratifying 
imaginatiopfi into objective and solid realities. 

A little reflection, however, will, I think, suffice to 
make this account of the origin of religious belief appear 
somewhat questionable. Evolution, both etymologically 
and rationally, means the passage into esplicitness of that 
which was before implicit, and therefore affords not the 
plightest ground for the alleged conversion of a lower 
stage of consciousness into one intrinsically higher. If 
I religion really grows out of personal hopes and fears, it 
I can reach no higher level and exercise no higher potency 
than such as these individual hopes and fears can explain 
and justify. It cannot, however, be denied that the first 
impression made on the critical observer by the hetero- 
I geneous and often grotesque or repulsive forms of theo- 
' logical belief and practice which the study of comparative 
religion discloses, is that there is nothing in these reli- 
gious phenomena which may not be accounted for by the 
interaction of selfish fears and cravings, and of those 
fanciful conceptions of tho presence and activity of invi- 
sible powers which naturally aiisc in the prc-scientific 
L b2 
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mind. And this idea, that religion has no loftier source 
than human passions and human fancies, is apt to be 
confirmed when it is noticed that religions which in 
their early stage presented some attractive and ennobling 
features, often become transformed at a later date into 
gross and debasing superstitions. 

Still even in its corruptions religious faith exercises 
such a powerful influence over the character and will of 
its votaries, and calls forth in them at times such emotional 
fervour and such readiness to sacrifice personal interests, 
that the conclusion seems inevitable that there must be 
some deeper spring in human nature than personal hopes 
and fears, which religion, even in its least rational and 
beautiful forms, has power to set in action. The super- 
ficial aspect of popular religions affords no adequate 
explanation of the influence which these religions exert. 
In the present day, for 'instance, the religious appeals 
made by earnest Salvationists on the one hand, and by 
sacerdotal pretensions and ornate ceremonial in ritualistic 
churches on the other, appear vastly irrational and even 
childish to a critical and unsympathetic observer; and 
yet there can be no question that there is awakened in 
connection with these illogical appeals and with this sen- 
suous imagery a previously latent psychical force, which 
in many cases kindles in the worshippers a quite new 
moral enthusiasm, and gives to the character and conduct 
a decidedly higher and nobler tone. Now the spiritual 
energy which is thus liberated in the worshippers by the 
impassioned orthodox preacher or the imposingly appa- 
relled priest, is wholly unaccounted for by either the 
dogmas of the one or the aesthetic ritualism of the other ; 
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nay, further, these very dogmas and rites generally mis- 
direct in part the energy which they set free, and to uo 
small extent turn it into unlovely and uncharitable 
chanuels; nevertheless the power summoned into exist- 
ence is a very real one, and it is a power which, so far 
from being a mere compound of personal interests, is the 
principle of all others which on occasion proves competent 
to hold in cheek and even to entii-ely overcome the moat 
urgent personal claims. 

And not only is this natural religious potency in 
human nature the only adequate explanation of the great 
influence of theological doctrines and forms which iu 
themselves seem almost beneath the notice of the calm 
and rational observer, but this same religiosity manifests 
its indestructible and irrepressible character just as cer- 
tainly whenever an attempt is made to ignore its exist- 
ence and to treat human nature as consisting of nothing 
more than sensations elaborated by association and logical 
judgment. It is a commonplace remark that the human 
mind ever tends to rebound from the extreme of mate- 
rialistic negation to that of over-credulous acceptance of 
alleged mystenes and miracles ; and the passage from 
the most thoroughgoing secularism to the most unques- 
tioning acceptance of the wonders of spiritualism and 
theosophy, of which we have in the present day some 
notable examples, is only a particular illustration of the 
universal truth that the human mind never remains long 
satisfied with the information which the mere senses and 
intellect can supply, but inevitably seeks some form of 
expression and satisfaction for that consciousness of per- 
sonal relation with the non-phcmonenal and the universal 
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which in some form will assert itself in the mind and 
heart of man. What, then, is this mTsterions element in 
human natnre which finds a strange satisfiietion and an 
access of emotional and moral power in pnblic and priyate 
devotions, and in dogmas and ritnals which are often in- 
trinsically inconsistent and irrational, and qnite powerless 
to justify themselves in the &ce of intelligent criticism ? 
Why is it that when, as was the case in this country in 
the eighteenth century, and in the niuminism of France 
and the Aufkldrung of Germany, common sense and 
criticism, revolting from ecclesiastical pretensions and 
theological absurdities, have succeeded in rationalizing 
everything, and in emptying religious faith of every ingre- 
dient which the critical understanding cannot endorse, — 
why is it, I ask, that this condition of things, in which 
the spirit of the time confines its attention to physical 
and psychological phenomena, and rejects all faith which 
cannot be traced back to this sensational source, is invari- 
ably short-lived, and a Wesley in England or a Schleier- 
maeher in Germany soon finds crowds eager to imbibe a 
fresh and richer supply of that mystical faith in the invi- 
sible central Mind and Heart of the universe, apart from 
which the soul feels a craving which will not for long 
together leave it at rest ? 

Why was it, in like manner, that in Eome, when 
rationalism had so discredited the old religion that, as 
we are told, a state soothsayer could hardly repress a 
smile when he met in the street a brother official, Neo- 
Platonism with its spiritual ecstacies, and Orphic and 
Chaldaic mysteries with their theurgic rites, flowed into 
the world's capital to fill the aching void ; and why is it 
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now in this country, when one-sided scientific study and 
philosophical agnosticism have divested a large proportion 
of thinkers of anything approaching to religious faith, 
that psychical research, with its eager study of ghost- 
stories, and clairvoyance, spiritualism and theosophy, 
indicate the presence of a most eager desire to discover 
some occult method of getting behind the veil of visible 
and tangible phenomena, and so attaining living contact 
with some transcendental spiritual presence ? Surely 
the explanation of this vital connection between atheistic 
negation and theosophic credulity in both ancient and 
modem times, is to be found in the fact that human 
insight and interest cannot be confined to the finite 
disclosures of the senses, but that there is in the human 
spirit, in an implicit or explicit condition, an inner sense 
of relationship to an invisible Presence and Power. 

My endeavour in these Lectures will be to indicate 
what is the rational ground of that first-hand faith in 
the flupersensual, which, though it may be repressed or 
stifled for a while either by philosophical scepticism or 
by ecclesiastical formalism, inevitably and speedily begins 
to re-assert itself in a form which, by reason of the 
violence of the re-action, is often exaggerated and in 
part irrational. Is this religious faith an integral and 
perennial factor in the constitution of human nature, or is 
it a temporary phase in mental developmentj which, like 
the belief in alchemy and astrology, begins to decay and 
disappear as philosophical and scientific insight broadens 
and deepens ? In other words, we have to inquire whe- 
ther religious faith is capable of surviving and thriving 
in the pure atmosphere of clear scientific thinking and 
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philosophical reflection. Our first business, then, will 
be to form some definite idea of the essential nature of 
this religious belief, which finds such varied expression 
both in history and in speculative thought. 

It will, however, facilitate our inquiry if, before con- 
sidering the several definitions which have been given of 
religion, we inquire whether the scientific and philo- 
sophical conception of the cosmos to which, our present 
culture has attained, affords any primd-facie probability 
in favour of the doctrine that human knowledge and 
human belief are not essentially confined to the sphere 
of physical and psychological phenomena, but have to 
do also with the central ground and cause in which these 
phenomena have their basis and their unification. The 
successive stages of human culture are broadly distin- 
guished by the circumstance that some are predominantly 
analytic and others predominantly synthetic. A gene- 
ration or two ago the analytic tendency was in the 
ascendant; to-day, the synthetic rules. The analytic 
mind fixes on the ultimate individualities which it 
reaches in the course of analysis as the truly real and 
the truly important feature of the universe. It is this 
tendency which gives rise to atomic explanations of the 
cosmos in science and philosophy, and to extreme indi- 
vidualism in sociology and politics. The synthetic mind, 
on the other hand, delights to concentrate its interest on 
the universal principles which are found to be immanent 
in all the individuals, and to unite the individuals into 
larger wholes or systems. In science and philosophy, 
this tendency engenders extreme monistic theories of 
the universe, either materialistic or idealistic, which treat 
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what are usually called individuala as merely phases in 
the successive maQifestation of one eelf-subsistent being, 
and therefore as having no proper independent selfhood 
or individuality; and in the sphere of politics it seeks to 
realize that socialistic ideal in which the free initiative 
of individuals is suppressed and replaced by the dominant 
pressure of the social whole. The conflict between these 
two tendencies of thought always leads at length to tho 
conclusion that the truth lies neither in an extreme in- 
dividualism nor in an alt-absorbing universalism, but 
rather in the constant recognition and re-adjustment of 
the claims of both. No real esistenco, bo it a physical 
atom or a rational soul, appears to bo capable of intel- 
ligible explanation, unless we assume that in its nature 
individuality and universality inseparably blend. 

In the present condition of our knowledge, we can only 
speculate as to the ultimate constitution of the physical 
universe ; but various considerations render it not alto- 
gether improbable that the monads or centres of force 
into which scientific research resolves the universe, 
are not merely modes of the being or will of the self- 
Bubsistent ground of all things, but have themselves 
an elementary measure of " selfhood " or individual- 
ity. But be this as it may, when we ascend from inor- 
ganic to organic being, we find in the lowest forms, and 
still more in those higher organisms in which we see 
evidence of feeling and consciousness, an increasing 
amount of apparently self-initiated activity ; and we are 
led to the conclusion that the end of evolution is the 
production of beings whose individuality shall be so real 
tliat, as in the case of man, they shall not only consciously 
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determine their own action, but shall be able to contrast 
their own existence with, the existence of other finite 
beings, and thus to attain an increasing insight into the 
character of the universe of which they appear to form 
a part. We thus come to regard the universe, with 
all its modes of matter, force and consciousness, as the 
form in which the Eternal God calls into existence, by 
a partial self- sundering, it would seem, of His own 
essential being, this universe of centres of energy and 
pereoual selves, which some philosophers, such as Hegel, 
designate as the Son of God. But in this self-sunder- 
ing in which the Supreme Being eternally generates a 
cosmos in one aspect distinct from Himself, only rational 
souls possessed of freedom of will are gifted with that 
high degree of individuality which constitutes them truly 
" other " than the Eternal, and so capable of standing in 
moral and spiritual relations to Him. 

But it is of the highest importance to observe that no 
dependent or created esistenees, whether they be the 
centres of energy which science investigates, or such high 
individualities as self-conscious souls, can be regarded as 
having a separate existence wholly sundered from their 
supreme source. Even in the case of man, the separation 
from the Eternal which constitutes bis personal individual- 
ity is only a partial one ; and every moment of our Uvea 
our personality depends for its existence and its several 
activities just as much on that side of our being by 
which we still remain indi visibly united with the Eternal, 
as ou that other side of our being iu which we truly say 
we have a will of our own. Apart from that theoretical 
and practical reason which manifests itself in all souls 
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alike as eelf-consciousneas awakens, no knowledge of 
nature, no interctangc of ideas between human minds, 
no consciousness of moral authority, no possession of the 
spirit by divine love, would be possible to man. Perpetual 
unity with Ilim in whom we live and move and have our 
being is as essential to all rational thought, to all moral 
ideals, to all divine affection, as our partial sundering 

' from Him, the separation of our wills from the Divine 
Will, is essential to all moral freedom and all personal 
relationship between the soul and God. And as this 
partial unity with, and partial separation from, the Eternal 
is the condition of intelligent communion of man with 
man, and of man with nature, so likewise in the ease of 
physical atoms and physical objects no dynamic relations 
between them are conceivable, apart from the supposi- 
tion that every monad or ultimate principle of what we 
call matter is still on the inner side of its being in con- 
tinuous union with that Universal and Self-subsistent 
Ueing out of whom in part it emerges. 

I Hermann Lotze argues with great force that the appa- 

l rent action of atom on atom, and body on body, is wholly 
unaccountable if we regard the ultimate elements of matter 
as simply isolated existences existing side by side in space. 
It is not intelligible, he says, that a change in the inner 

I states of one atom or monad should necessarily be followed 
by a change in the inner states of contiguous atoms if 

I the several atoms were wholly independent existences. 

I Looked at from the outside, nature, even to the scientific 

I'Tision, seems to resolve itself into a pluralism of ultimate 
ndestructible existences, and both common sense and 
icienoc speak of these elements as influencing one another. 
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Thus things are supposed to exercise what is called a 
"transeunt" action or causality, whereby the one pro- 
jects out of itself an intermediate something which effects 
a change in other things. But it is impossible to form 
any rational conception of this supposed eflicient influ- 
ence, this intermediate something, which has no inde- 
pendent existence of its own, but which, if it passes from 
one body to another, must in the transition state be the 
property of neither. It follows, therefore, that though 
atoms and bodies appear to be isolated co-existences in 
space, this complete isolation and seeming independence 
of each other is only an appearance ; for the reciprocal 
causality by which all these atoms and bodies are linked 
together, inevitably forces us to the conclusion that, 
deeper than the apparent spatial distance and division, 
there is a metaphysical unity, or, in other words, that 
the self-subsistent creative ground of all finite existence 
does not wholly separate Himself from any one of the 
plurality of dependent energies or beings into which He 
differentiates Himself ; and therefore, as every finite atom 
or finite soul still remains, as regards a part of its nature, 
in indivisible union with its self-subsistent ground and 
source, this common relation to the Self-subsistent One 
affords the true explanation of the metaphysical unity 
of the cosmos, and also of the possibility of reciprocal 
action of the monads of nature on each other, and of 
reciprocal action of the finite mind on nature, and of 
nature on the mind. Thus the most recent science and 
philosophy appear to assert at once a real pluralism or 
individualism in the world of finite beings, but at the 
same time a deeper monism. The Eternal who differen- 
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tiateB His own sclf-subsistent energy into the infinito 

variety of finito existences is still immanent and living 

I in every one of these dependent modes of being ; and it 

I ia because all finite or created beings are only partially 

individual, and still remain in vital union with their 

common ground, that it becomes possible for them through 

the medium of this common ground to act dynamically 

' on each other ; and it is for the same reason that those 

finite beings such as man, who have attained to self- 

1 consciousness, are able to enter into intellectual, moml 

I and spiritual relations both with other rational finite 

minds aud also with the Eternal Being with whom 

their own existence is in some measure indivisibly con- 

I joined. In support of tliis conclusion that no satisfactory 

account can be given either of nature or humanity whiuh 

does not do justice at once to the individualism or 

pluralism, the reality of which lends infinite interest to 

nature and to human history, and also to the divine 

monistic ground, or God, in which all this variety finds 

its source, its unification, and its capacity for interaction 

I aud mutual understanding, the following passage from 

I Iiotze's Meiaphysic^ deserves carcfiil consideration: 

" In the course of our cooaideration of the world, we were lod 
I at the outset to the notion of a plurality of Things. Their niulti- 
liplicity seemed to offer the moat convenient explanation for the 
H[iially great multiplicity of appearances. Then the impulse to 
f hecome acquainted with the unconditioned Being wliicli must 
lie at the foundation of this process of the conditioned, was the 
n of our ascrihing this unconditioned Being without bus- 
I ficion to the very multiplicity of elements which we fuund to 
i.exisfc If we stopped short of assigning to every reality a pure 
^ § 69. 
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Being that could dispense with all relations to other beings, yet, 
even while allowing relations, we did not give up the independ- 
ence of things as against each other which we assumed to begin 
with. It was as so many independent unities that we supposed 
them to enter into such peculiar relations to each other as com- 
pelled their self-sufficing natures to act and re-act upon each 
other. But it was impossible to state in what this transition 
from a state of isolation to metaphysical combination might 
consist, and it remained a standing contradiction that Things 
having no dependence on each other should yet enter into such 
a relation of dependence as each to concern itself with the other. 
This prejudice must be given up. There cannot be a multi- 
plicity of independent things, but all elements, if reciprocal 
action is to be possible between them, must be regarded as parts 
of a single real Being. The Pluralism with which our view of 
the world began has to give place to a Monism, through which 
the ' transeunt' operation, always unintelligible, passes into an 
' immanent' operation." 

Lotze's theory of the universe is of especial value for 
our present purpose, seeing that in him, probably in a 
higher degree than in any other recent thinker, high 
faculty and achievement in the region of physical science 
were conjoined with an equally high faculty and culture 
in the sphere of philosophy. We may then, I think, 
with some confidence assume that the higher thought of 
our time discerns that no scientific account of the uni- 
verse based on the study of particular things and events 
can be intelligible and adequate, if it does not recognize 
as immanent in the plurality of atoms and of souls the 
presence and causality of the Eternal Self-subsistent One. 
God then, or the ultimate source and ground of dependent 
existences, is present as the basis and explanation of all 
mutual dynamic action alike in the inorganic world and 
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in self-conscious spirits ; but in the case of self-conscioua 
beings He is also immanent as the necessary pre-condition 
of all knowledge, of an intelligent inter-communication 
between mind and mind, and mind and nature. "Without 
the living presence of the universal and the eternal 
principles of thought and of testhetic and ethical ideals, 
neither genuine knowledge, nor genuine morality, nor 
genidne spii'itual love, is possible or conceivable. Unless 
the universal ground of all beings revealed its universal 
nature in each self-consciousness, man's nature could not 
be rational, but would be no more than blind feeling, 
wholly incapable of recognizing its relation to other 
beings and to the primal source of all dependent being. 
The very fact that the self-conscious soul is capable of 
rising above itself, of comparing itself with other selves, 
and of passing judgment on its own character, is of itself 
proof positive that that which is not finite and particular, 
but is infinite and universal, is immanent within it ; and 
it is this universal element which by its presence kindles 
that very light of reason in virtue of which the finite 
Boul is enabled to enter into cognitive and sympathetic 
relations with the other energies and souls which owe 
their existence to the same primal source. 

I have dwelt at, I fear, somewhat tedious length on this 
question as to what is the general theory of the univei"se 
(the Weltanschauung, as the Germans term it) which in the 
present day most recommends itself to cultivated minds. 
Wo entered, you will remember, on this inquiry with the 
object of learning whether what we now see reason to 
accept as the most satisfactory account of the nature of 
ithe cosmos of matter and mind, suggests the possibility, 
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or even the probability, that this religious belief, which 
we have seen to have been hitherto so influential and 
irrepressible an element in human nature and human 
society, has a permanent foundation in the very nature 
of things, and therefore, amid all the evolution of its 
changing forms, preserves, and must preserve, its essen- 
tial character and influence. Now if it be true, as we 
have seen reason to conclude it is, that the individual 
man, though in respect to God a flnite and dependent 
being, has yet, immanent in his consciousness, the presence 
and activity of the universal ground of his own being, 
and also of all other dependent or created beings, and that 
it is the presence of this universal principle within him 
which alone enables him to have dynamic and cognitive 
relations with the other finite existences in the cosmos, 
it follows from this very fact that man, as a thinking, a 
moral and a spiritual being, is conscious of wholly tran- 
scending his own finitude, and can discriminate between 
the action of this universal or higher self, as we term it, 
and that of his own flnite self, that there is a certain 
self-revelation of the Eternal and Inflnite One to the flnite 
soul, and therefore an indestructible basis for religious 
ideas and religious beliefs as distinguished from what is 
called scientiflc knowledge. 

Science, in so far as it conflnes itself to inductions 
from the deliverances of our senses, does not imme- 
diately envisage or apprehend that universal element 
in our thinking and in our moral and spiritual life 
with which philosophy and religion are directly and 
principally concerned. It is true that no science would 
be possible apart from this immanence in man of the 
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eternal, self-subsistent principles of logical thinking. 
Were we not enabled by the help of the indwelling God 
to rise above our finitude and so to see things from a 
universal point of view, we should, as I before pointed 
out, be confined to the sphere of blind feeling, and be 
wholly unable to rise to the level of knowledge, whether 
of our own existence or of our relations to other beings, 

|£ut though the activity of the immanent God is neees- 
sarily implied in all scientific study, still the attention of 
the savant is not directed to tliis inner and immanent 
condition of all his thought, and he confines himself 
to investigating the relations which link together the 
various finite phenomena which his senses report. But 
while Science deals with the infinite multiplicity and 
variety of the finite things or energies into which the 
Eternal One has diHerentiated His own essential being, 
Philosophy and Eeliglon are concerned specially and 
primarily with that monistic side of the cosmos which 
underlies all the divisions which separate finite indivi- 
duals from each other; for, as we have, seen, it is through 
the felt presence and activity of this universal ground 

»of all being in the individual consciousness that man 
becomes at once a philosophizing and a religious being. 
What constitutes the essential difference between the 
philosophical and the religious attitude of mind, I will 
afterwards discuss ; but at present I will content myself 
with having indicated the presence in the consciousness 
of each finite mind of that immanent universal principle 
which cannot be said to pertain to or be the property of 

I any individual mind, but belongs to that uncreated and 
eternal nature of God which lies deeper than all those 
^ I 
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differences which separate individual minds from each 
other, and is indeed that incarnation of the Eternal, who, 
though He is present in every finite thing, and is not 
only present, but is felt and knovra to be present, in every 
rational soul, is still not broken up into individualities, 
but ever remains one and the same eternal substance, 
one and the same unifying principle immanently and 
indi visibly present in every one of that countless plurality 
of finite individuals into which man's analyzing under- 
standing dissects the cosmos. 

If this be so, we are prepared to admit as primd-facie 
probable that there may exist, as an integral and there- 
fore indestructible factor in human nature, a sense of 
relationship not only to the finite individualities, which 
like ourselves are dependent or created beings, but also 
to that deeper, self-existent ground of unity which is 
immanent in all finite existences. Now my contention 
is, that it is the felt relationship in which the finite self- 
consciousness stands to the immanent and universal 
ground of all being which constitutes Eeligion. And in 
support of this view I will now ask you to examine and 
compare those definitions of Eeligion which have recently 
been given by thinkers who have made religious pheno- 
mena their special study. 

Among the masters of the science of Comparative 
Eeligion, Count D'Alviella will be acknowledged to hold 
high rank. In the Hibbert Lectures which he delivered 
two years ago, he defines Eeligion as " the conception 
man forms of his relations with the superhuman and 
mysterious powers on which he believes himself to 
depend." In another course of Hibbert Lectures, that 
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"by Prof. Max Kiiller on " Tho Origin and Growth of 
Eeligion as illustrated by tho Religions of India," we 
read: 

" Eeligion ia a mental faculty which independently, nay, in 
spite of sense and reason, enables men to apprehend the Infinite 
under different names and under varying disguiaea. Without 
that faculty, no religion, not even the lowest worship of idols 
and fetishes, would be possible ; and if we will but listen atten- 
tively, we can hear, in all religions a groaning of the spirit, a 
stn^le to conceive the inconceivable, a longing after the Infinite, 
a love of God." 

Some ten years later, in his Gifford Lectures on 
" Ifatiiral Eeligion," delivered in Glasgow in 1889, 
Prof. Max Miiller admits the justice of the criticisms 
passed upon his definition of Religion by Prof. Pfleiderer, 
Dr. A. R^ville and others, and proceeds to modify his 
former statement. 

" I had defined Religion," he says, " simply as a ' perception of 
the Infinite,' without adding the restriction, ' a perception of the 
Infiiute under such manifestations as are able to influence the 
moral character of man.' The fact was that in my former 
\vriting8 I was chiefly concerned with dogmatic religion. I was 
anxious to discover the origin of religious concepts, names and 
theories, and I left the question of their influence on moral 
actions for further consideration . . . Still I plead guilty to not 
having laid suflicient emphasis on the practical side of religion ; 
I admit that mere theories ahont the Infinite, unless they influ- 
ence human conduct, have no right to the name of Eeligion. and 
I have now tried to remedy that defect by restricting the name 
of Religion to those perceptions of the Infinite which are able to 
influence the moral character of man." 

Since delivering the Gifford Lectures on "Natural 
Religion," Prof. Max Miillor has delivered aud pub- 
c2 
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lished three other courses of Gifford Lectures, entitled, 
"Physical Eeligion," "Anthropological Eeligion," and 
" Psychological Eeligion or Theosophy," this three-fold 
division of religious phenomena being based on the three 
different ways in which the Infinite may be conceived, 
namely, under the forms of Nature, Man, or SeK. In 
Prof. Max Miiller's view, Eeligion is in its "physical" 
stage when, as in the earlier form of the Yedic religion, 
there was a recognition of the Infinite in Nature as 
underlying all that is finite and phenomenal in our 
cosmic experiences. This apprehended Infinite became 
named, individualized and personified, till at last it was 
conceived again as beyond all names. As soon as the 
human mind succeeds in distinguishing between body 
and soul, and sees "something infinite, immortal and 
divine in man," then the stage is reached which Prof. 
Max MuUer terms "anthropological" religion. Kant, 
when his religious mood was awakened by the admiration 
and the awe which the sight of the starry firmament 
suggested, reached Eeligion, or the apprehension of the 
Infinite, by the " physical" road ; but when, on the other 
hand, his sense of the Infinite was called forth by awe 
and reverence in the presence of the moral law within, 
then his religious feelings sprang from an "anthropo- 
logical" source. But as Physical Eeligion grows out of 
the apprehended presence of the Infinite in nature, while 
Anthropological Eeligion supposes the recognition of the 
Infinite in the human soul, there arises, in Prof. Max 
MuUer's view, a still higher phase of the religious con- 
sciousness, which unifies these two seemingly distinct 
Infinites by recognizing the indissoluble unity of God 
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and the human bouI. The two currents of thought which 
lead respectively to Physical and to Anthropological 
Eeligion " always strive to meet, and do meet in tho 
end, in what is called Theosophy or Psychological Religion, 
whioh helps us to the perception of tho essential unity 
of the soul with God. Both this striving to meet and 
the final union have found, I think, their most perfect 
expression in Christianity. The striving of the soul to 
meet God is expressed in the love of God, on which 
hang all the Laws and the Prophets ; the final union is 
expressed in our being in the true sense of the word the 
sons of God." ^ Prof. Max Miiller's "Theosophy" must 
not be confounded with the entirely different specula- 
tion with which tho names of Madame Blavatsky and 
Mrs. Beaant are associated. The Theosophy which 
Prof. Max Muller appears to regard as the liighest form 
of tho religious consciousness is exemplified in various 
stages of development in the Upanishads of India, tho 
Sufi sect among the Mahomraedans, in tho Stoic and 
Neo-Platonie schools of Greek thought, in Alexandrian 
Christianity with its doctrine of the Logos, and in such 
Christian mystics and theosophists as Eckhart and Tauler. 
It may be added, though Prof. Max Miiller does not say 
so, that such religious philosophy as is presented in the 
Neo-HegeUan writings of T. H. Green, Principal John 
Caird, and Prof. Edward Caird, is essentially an attempt 
to give to this Theosophy a rational expression and justi- 
fication, and to show that religion as so expounded is 
identical with the presentation of Christianity found in 
iie Pauline Epistles and in the Pourth Gospel. 
• TlieMopliy or Psijcholwjieal Rdiylm, p. 5*2, 
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Now it must at once be admitted that Prof. Max 
Miiller's account of Eeligion, as implying a faculty in 
man to apprehend the Infinite, rightly emphasizes one 
feature which certainly appears in the religious conscious- 
ness when it enters on the more reflective stage. If by 
the Infinite is meant the self-existent ground of all finite 
existences, the apprehension of man's relation to such an 
ultimate Eeality could not be wholly absent even from 
the most elementary religious consciousness ; and it is no 
doubt correct to say that in the order of development of 
religious ideas this Infinite Ground of all things is first 
conceived as manifesting Himself rather in the visible 
external cosmos than in the inner life of the human soul. 
But even if the consciousness of the Infinite were ever 
so clear, the apprehension of it alone would by no means 
be an adequate account of what is implied in Beligion. 
Eeligion implies the sense of personal relationship be- 
tween the soul and the object of worship. There is 
implied a consciousness of dependence upon a Being or 
Power higher than ourselves; as Count d'Alviella says, 
there must, to constitute religion, be a felt relation to 
some superhuman and mysterious power or powers on 
which the worshipper believes himself to depend. In 
the early stages of religious thought, it is the superior 
power rather than the infinity which is the prominent 
and influential factor in the idea of God ; and that power 
cannot be conceived as personally related to the wor- 
shipping soul, unless it is itself, in some vague fashion 
at least, regarded as personal. Hence Dr. Martineau 
fixes upon the essential element in religion when he says : 
** Eeligion is belief in an ever-living God, that is, of a 
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Divine Mind and Will ruling the univorso and holding 
moral relations with mankind." By this description of 
God aa "a Divine Mind and Will" I do not understand 
Dr. Martineau to mean that God stands in the same 
relation to our finite minds as these finite minds stand 
to each other, but only that the ■words "Mind" and 
" Will " are our best approximate expressions for a 
supreme self-consciousness and activity which essentially 
transcends the limits of human conception. God, as I 
have before pointed out, appears to bo the immanent 
light of each man's reason, the immanent source of all 
that is permanent in our ideals and real in our spiritual 
afiections. It may well be, as Lotze maintains, that this 
Supreme Ground and Source of all finite existence, in 
whom in a certain real sense all our finite personalities 
live and move, and on whom we feel ourselves to con- 
tinually depend both for existence and for our rational 
and moral insight, is Himself not only most adequately 
conceived by the human mind under a personal form, 
but actually is the one solo realization of that absolute 
and perfect personality of which our finite personalities 
are hut dependent and imperfect reproductions. But 
■Admitting this, as I shall afterwards endeavour to give 
'■reasons for doing, wc must, I venture to think, regard 
our conception of the Supreme Being as "a Mind and 
Will," as only the most adequate mode we possess of 
apprehending a Eeality which by tho very nature of the 
case we cannot fully grasp either in imagination or in 
thought Be this as it may, there can he no doubt 
that Dr. Martineau teaches a most important and indeed 
iTitul truth when ho insists that Religion involves the 
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belief that a personal and ethical relationship exists 
between the worshipper and his God. 

Whenever, as in the Upanishads, the idea of a per- 
sonal relationship between man and God fades away, and 
the gods which in the Vedic hymns were invested with 
personality are replaced by the Pantheistic conception of 
an impersonal and eternal self, then, though philosophy 
may thrive vigorously in this atmosphere of speculative 
thought, religion proper inevitably decays and dies, for 
it lacks that sense of immediate personal contact with a 
superior being which is the indispensable condition of 
its birth and of its life. Hence the definition of religion 
given by Dr. A. E^ville appears to me much more satis- 
factory than Prof. Max Miiller's. " Eeligion," says Dr. 
E^ville, "is the determination of human life by the 
sentiment of a bond uniting the human mind to that 
mysterious Mind whose domination of the world and of 
itself it recognizes, and to whom it delights in feeling 
itself united." Elsewhere Dr. E^ville writes : " More- 
over, we must bear in mind — for this is essential — 
that the sense of the bond which unites the human mind 
to the superior spirit (or spirits), whose sovereignity over 
himself and the world he believes that he recognizes, is 
the source of secret, though it may be undefinable com- 
fort, of which those only can deny the reality who have 
never known it." 

I conclude, then, with Dr. Martineau and Dr. R^ville, 
that it is indispensable to all genuine religious conscious- 
ness that it should involve the feeling of relationship 
with the Being who is reverenced and worshipped. This 
consciousness of personal union and communion with God 
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ia the vital element in the highest form of religion to 
which the race has attained, and it is equally present 
and influential in the lowest manifestations of the reli- 
gious sentiment. But while this feeling of relationship 
and kinship with a superior Being is the unchangeahle 
essence of religion, the t'llea which is formed of this 
Object of the religious sentiment— ;the form, that is, of 
theological dogma — passes, like the scientific conception of 
the material world, through successive stages of develop- 
ment corresponding to the gradual evolution of man's 
scientific knowledge, and more especially to the deepen- 
ing and hroadening of man's consciousness of the imma- 
nence of the Universal or the Divine as an inspiring and 
authoritative element in the soul's individual life. 

And it is to be noted that if wo would understand 
what is most essential and permanent in man's idea of 
God, we must seek it, not in lower manifestations of 
theological dogma, such as are presented in peoples at 
a low level of intellectual and moral development, but 
rather in those conceptions of the Supreme Being which 
are now found in minds who in the greatest degree com- 
bine the deepest personal religious experience with the 
fullest rational insight into the highest culture of the 
time. For as religious experience and the accompanying 
theological ideas are an unfolding or evolving of the 
capacity of the finite mind to commune with and to 
rationally apprehend that Uncreated and Universal Being 
or Divine Self who is immanent in all finite objects, and 
who is also in varying degrees of fulness revealed in tho 
consciousness of each rational soul, it will naturally bo 
the case with theological evolution, as it is with every 
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evolution, that the tme key to the essential nature of the 
process, and to the relative importance and permanence 
of each factor in that process, must be sought, not in the 
embryonic stages, but rather in the most fully developed 
manifestations of the evolving idea. What is most essen- 
tial and permanently dominant in human nature will not 
be discovered by studying the physiology and psychology 
of the anthropoid apes or even of the most primitive 
men, and therefore the anthropological question, whether, 
in the lowest stages of human civilization, the dawning 
religious sentiment of mankind found its earliest theolo- 
gical expression through the obvious conjecture that the 
more conspicuous objects and energies of nature were 
instinct with life and will, or through the notion of 
immaterial selves or spirits suggested by the experiences 
of dreams, &c., — ^this question, I say, though very inte- 
resting, and indeed important from a psychological point 
of view, has no primary or decisive significance in regard 
to a true philosophy of religious experience. The ele- 
ments which are deepest in man's rational, emotional 
and artistic nature, and which finally clearly reveal 
themselves in the consciousness as the highest and right- 
fully dominant ones, are by no means those which first 
come to the front and find verbal or ceremonial e:q>res- 
sion in the earlier stages of human evolution. 

If, however, I am right in placing the root and essence 
of religious experience in each finite soul's felt personal 
relationship to, and continual dependence on, that deeper 
and uncreated Self who is immaniant in all nature and 
in all souls, and is the eternal Ground and Source of all 
that is felt to be universal and therefore intrinsically 
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authoritative within ua, it follows that this germinal prin- 
ciple of all genuine religion muat be in some faint degree 
operative in the consciousness of even the least cultured 
of rational beinga. But in the early history of mankind, 
just as in the early years of the individual man, when the 
perceptive faculties are all active and reflection is as yet 
at ita minimum, the Divine Self with which the soul feels 
its relationship is naturally regarded as existing and 
manifesting itself almost exclusively in the outward 
world of nature ; and as natural phenomena do not to the 
pre-scientifie mind bear clear marks of unity of author- 
ship, there was an inevitable tendency to multiply the 
powers of whose activity the different aspects of nature 
were regarded as the expression. But even at such low 
levels of culture as are reached by the Polynesian 
islanders, there is evidence that, along with the belief in 
many particular goda in whom the believers feel a more 
vivid interest, there also exists, more in the background 
of consciousnesa, the notion of one supreme Deity who 
createa and sustains the entire universe of nature and 
humanity. And when, partly by the experiences in 
dreams, but in a greater degree, I am inclined to think, 
by reflection on the fact that the spirit is the motive cause 
of action and that the body is its instrument, the notion 
of spirit as capable of existing apart from the body was 
gained, the idea of God as a Spii-it pervading not only 

I nature, but also all human minds, could not fail to arise, 
as giving a much more satisfying expression to the reli- 
gious consciousness of personal relation to a higher Being. 
Thus in one of the Vedic hymns we read : 
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" Whether one walks or stands or conceals himself, whether 
one lies down or rises up, what two persons sitting together 
whisper to each other. King Yaruna knows it : he is as a third 
party in their midst. This earth too is King Vanma's, and this 
wide heaven, together with its distant ends. The two seas (the 
ocean and heaven) are Yaruna's hips, and so also is he contained 
in each tiny drop of water. If one should fly away to the other 
side of the heavens, even then he would not run away from our 
King Varuna."^ 

In this passage we see the transition from the concep- 
tion of God as another Self, and existing over against the 
human self, to the more spiritual view of God as the Self 
immanent, not only in nature, but also in the worshipper's 
own soul. In the Upanishads, which represent rather a 
philosophy than a religion, this idea of God as the imma- 
nent, all-pervading Self is dwelt upon so exclusively, that 
the human self tends to lose all true reality and all 
moral relations to God, and becomes a mere transient 
phenomenal phase of the life of the Great Self who is 
the only Eeality. 

In fact, the Pantheism of India is, like the Pantheism 
of Spinoza and of Hegel, the inevitable result of treating 
the relation between the soul and the immanent God as 
simply an intellectual or rational relation ; for the reason 
alone cannot see any basis for asserting the slightest 
degree of independent reality or causality in the human 
self as distinguished from the Absolute or Divine Self, 
and therefore such systems furnish no foundation for real 
moral and affectional relations between the soul and God, 

* Prof. 0. Pfleiderer*s article, Zur Frage nach Anfang und Entwick- 
lung der Religion^ in the Jahrhilcher fiir protestantische Theologie^ 
Vol. I. (1875), p. 101. 
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Unless the Divino Self who ia immanent in the finite 
Boul has by His own act delegated to the finite soul an 
adequate degree of independent reality and moral free- 
dom, man does not become in any true sense a real otiicr 
than God ; and apart from such otherness, there can be 
no genuine moral responsibility, no Justification for that 
sense of personal relationship and consciousness of de- 
pendence which are indispensable factors in all genuine 
religious experience. I shall have occasion to dwell upon 
this thought in a later Lecture, when discussing the 
claims of what is called "Absolute Idealism," or Hegel- 
ianism, to represent the truest and highest form of the 
religious consciousness. Though this idealism is declared 
by some of its recent advocates to be simply Christianity 
clearly thonght out, I cannot but thiuk that a system of 
thought which allows of no real dualism of will between 
man and God is not a religion at all ; still less is it iden- 
tical with Christian Theism ; and that as a philosophy it 
is but a modernized form of the same line of Pantheistic 
or purely intellectual speculation to which we owe the 
Indian Upaniahads, 

The complete conception of Keligion is, I believe, not 
reached till we recognize the fact that the immanent God 
ia apprehended by the religious consciousness, not only 
as the Light of its reason, but as the Source of its moral 
imperative and its moral ideal, and is also dii-ectly/e/i 
as in immediate personal relation with the soul. No 
account of Eehgion is adequate to cover the facts of 
religious experience which omits any one element of this 
three-fold manifestation of the Eternal in the human 
consciousness. The eternal or divine side of man's self- 
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consciousness manifests itself alike in that iheoreticat 
reason which enables us to rise above ourselves and to 
apprehend our relation to other finite and created beings 
as well as to the infinite whole — ^in that practical reason 
whereby aesthetic and ethical ideals emerge out of our 
sensuous experience, and, in virtue of their self-evident 
universality, carry with them immediate authority to 
claim our reverence and to dispose of our will — and also 
in that immediate feeling of dependence on, and sympa- 
thetic relation with, that Infinite and Universal Being 
whose essential nature our highest aspirations are intui- 
tively discerned to reveal. All these aspects of the self- 
revelation of the immanent Eternal One have the same 
character, that they raise the soul above the level of its 
separate individuality and its own personal and finite 
interests, and reveal the fundamental fact that this 
rational nature of ours is not a mere finite and limited 
creation by the Eternal One, but is a real differentiation 
or reproduction of God's own essential substance ; so that 
in man are potentially present those infinite and divine 
capacities and faculties whereby he is capable of rising 
above finite phenomena to unifying thought, above selfish 
expediency to moral principle, above personal gratifica- 
tion to the ineffable joy and satisfaction of self-forgetful 
love. 

How religious belief becomes mutilated, ineffective 
and even mischievous, when any one of the three aspects 
to which I have adverted are overlooked or denied, will 
become evident by a reference to historical instances. 
If the revelation of the universal and the divine is 
recognized in the theoretical reason and in that alone, 
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the inevitable result is a Pantheistic conception of God, 
man and the universe, in which both nature and humanity 
come to be regarded merely aa transient and illusory 
appearances, temporal phasea of the eternal thought-prin- 
ciple, which thought-principle, as being itself timeless and 
therefore by us wholly inconceivable, is the only true 
reality. To such Pantheism the exclusive intellectuaKsm 
of nindoo and Neo-Platonic thought inevitably led ; and 
it is this feature which renders the imposing philosophical 
system of the noble and "God-intoxicated" Spinoza 
incompetent to adequately explain and justify the soul's 
ethical experience, and to satisfy its craving for a spiri- 
tual and eternal relationship with God. And notwith- 
standing the fact that Hegel and his Scotch and lilngUsh 
disciples eloquently assert that in Absolute Idealism wo 
have the only true and adequate religious philosophy, this 
system, too, is, as I shall endeavour to show in a future 
Lecture, essentially Pantheistic, and Pantheistic in the 
objectionable sense that it, like Spinoza's Ethica, makes 
the human consciousness a mere phase of the Divine 
consciousness, and, therefore, undermines the feeling of 
moral responsibility, transforms sin from an ontological 
reality into an inevitable and therefore salutary phase in 
the evolution of finite souls, and renders unintelligible 
that felt personal relationship and communion between 
God and Hia rational creatures which is presupposed alike 
in the ethical and in the religious experience of mankind. 
In this system the free initiative of the individual will 
in the formation of human character vanishes ; men can 
DO longer, with Tennyson, say to the Eternal, " Our wUla 
I are ours to make them Thine ;" for at no stage in human 
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life could the will possibly or conceiyably be other than 
it actually is, and therefore the human will and the 
Divine wiU are to the consistent Absolute Idealist not 
two wills, but simply two indiyisible aspects of one and 
the same Absolute Will or Absolute Thought. 

And while the exclusive insistence on Season or 
Thought, as the only mode in which the finite soul comes 
into conscious relation with the immanent Universal Prin- 
ciple, or God, thus necessarily leads to a Pantheism which 
mutilates and paralyzes the ethical and emotional elements 
in the religious consciousness ; so the exclusive insistence 
on the Feeling of immediate relation to the Universal, 
which is so eloquently advocated in Schleiermacher's 
Reden fiber die Religion^ though far from presenting so 
inadequate a rationale of the religious consciousness as 
intellectual Pantheism presents, is nevertheless an imper- 
fect account of the matter, and involves a Mysticism which 
tends to weaken and destroy all living interest in science 
and philosophy, as well as in social and political a&irs. 
That the religion of Feeling, or Mysticism, has seized 
upon and emphasized a real and indispensable factor in 
the religious consciousness, is evident from the great 
interest which such preachers as Schleiermacher always 
awaken, and from the fact that in every stage of his- 
torical religion forms of mysticism always assert them- 
selves and exercise a powerful fascination and an elevating 
influence over some of the choicest spirits. Indeed, 
wherever we find a form of religion in which the mys- 
tical element is wholly absent, where no appeal is made 
to the souPs immediate consciousness of the Divine pre- 
sence^ and God is treated mainly as a rational hypothesis 
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[ to account for the facts of nature or of man's moral life, 
[ there we invariably find a religion which, kindles no 
' wai-mth and enthusiasm, possesses little or no self-pro- 
pagating power, and which, though in general highly con- 
' seiTative of the recognized moralities, is not favourable 
t-o the incoming of new and higher moral and social ideals. 
At the same time it cannot be denied that Mysticism 
ignores or neglects some very important elements which 
are always present in rich and effective religious experi- 
ence. An admirable description of the merits and defects 
of the exclusively mystical religionist is furnished in the 
following quotation from Dr. Charles Beard's Hibbert 
Lectures on " The Reformation of the Sixteenth Century 
i in its relation to modern Thought and Knowledge." ^ 

"The mystic," says Dr. Beard, "is one who elaima to be able 
I to see God and divine things with the inner vision of the aonl — 
1 a direct apprehension, aa the bodily eye apprehends colour, as the 
f bodily ear apprehends sound. His method, so far as he has one, 
riB simply contemplative; he does not argue, or generalize, or 
1 infer; he refiects, broods, waits for light. He prepares for 
I Divine communion by a process of self-piu'ilication ; he detaches 
I'his spirit from earthly cares and passions: he studies to be 
I quiet, that his still soul may I'eflect the face of God. He usually 
PBits loose to active duty ; for him the felt presence of God dwarfs 
■ the world and makes it common : he is so dazzled by the glory 
mot the one great Object of contemplation, that he sees and cares 
■for little else. But the morals of mysticism are almost always 
^weet and good, even if there be a faint odour of cloister incense 
labout them ; though at the same time there are more ways than 
tone from mysticism to immorality, all leading through the Pan- 
■tiieism into which mystics are ever apt to fall. For shall not 
pne who is mystically incorporate with God live in a regi<ia 
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above law? And if God be the ground and substance of all 
things, what justification is there for distinction between good 
and evil ? But these are comparatively rare aberrations, and 
the essential weakness of mysticism lies in another directioiL 
It much rather consists in the iajct that mysticism cannot formu- 
late itself in such a way as to appeal to universal apprehension. 
It affirms, it does not reason : all the mystic can say to another 
is, I see, I feel, I know ; and if he speaks to no corresponding 
faculty, his words fall to the ground. Indeed, the mystic is 
always more or less indistinct in utterance ; he sees, or thinks 
he sees, more than he can tell : the realities which he contem- 
plates are too vast, too splendid, too many-sided, to be confined 
within limits of human words : he looks at them, now in this 
aspect, now in that, and his reports, while each true to the vision 
of the moment, have a sound of inconsistency with each other. 
So mysticism usually fails to propagate and perpetuate itself : 
the mystic faculty is a gift of God, not an aptitude that can be 
communicated by man to man. Its appearance in the Church 
is as that breath of the Spirit which bloweth where it listeth." 

The mysticism wliich Dr. Beard so ably characterizes 
is rather the mysticism of medisBval times, as exemplified 
in such views as those of Eckhart and Tauler, than the 
more sober and rational mysticism which we find in 
teachers like Schleiermacher and his disciples ; and the 
Pantheism to which, as Dr. Beard truly says, the too 
exclusively mystical mind is exposed is very different 
from and far higher and more religious than the intellec- 
tual Pantheism which springs out of the attempt to reach 
God by the sole path of philosophical speculation. Still 
even such lofty mysticism as that presented in Schleier- 
macher's school of religious thought does assuredly tend 
to weaken the soul's interest in the practical and ethical 
side of life, to undermine the belief in the freedom of 
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limited to phenomena, the feeling or God-consciousm 
I have endeavoured to describe will be regarded as aa- 
illusory product of association or imagination. I venture, 
however, to think that religious belief is to a large extent 
built upon this immediate feeling of a sympathetic Divii 
Presence ; and that no man, however agnostic or ev< 
atheistic his fundamental theory of tbe universe may bi 
can wholly divest himself of the consciousness that at 
certain moments, and especially in those moments when 
at the call of conscience or of divine love he sets aside 
private passions and desires, the Eternal is with him aa 
a living presence, and aa a source of superhuman support 
and comfort. 

And when the star-lit heaven awakens in the soul 
the consciousness of the Infinite, or some entrancing 
loveliness or sublimity of the visible earth or sky 
calls forth the ideal of beauty in the mind, all souls, I 
think, feel in some faint form what poets like Words- 
worth and Emerson realize with greater vividness — a 
certain indefinite, but most exhilarating and comforting, 
sense of communion with what seems to be an all-enve- 
loping, all-embracing personal Presence, an all-pervading 
higher Self. The same delightful sense of immediate 
union and communion with the ultimate and universal 
ground of Being is felt, so it seems to me, in connection 
with the flashing into consciousness of high and unifying 
philosophical ideas which reveal to us the presence of a 
principle of unity underlying all phenomenal differences 
and varieties. And if it be objected that in the cases I 
have mentioned I am treating my own subjective fancies 
as permanent and indestructible elements of human con- 
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Bciousness, I contend that at all events no such allega- 
tion can be fairly made by any one who directs unbiassed 
attention to the feelings which accompany the claim 
which ethical ideals make upon the individual will. In 
such cases it is not the bare consciousness of " ought" as 
a mere subjective factor of our own consciousness that we 
are immediately conscious of. What we are immediately 
conscious of is, that the Ultimate Ground of all reality is 
asserting itself in us, and revealing to us an objective 
norm of conduct which is felt to possess a universality 
and an authority such as nothing finite or created could 
originate. 

In a later Lecture I shall endeavour to show that 
these facts of the moral consciousness rationally demand 
for their adequate explanation a theistie view of the 
ultimate ground of Being ; but what at present I wish 
to establish is, that this moral consciousness of om-s 
is attended by the feeling of direct personal relation to 
the Source of the moral law. If it be said that all we 
are conscious of is the feeling of obligation, and that we 
logically infer or postulate the existence of a Lawgiver in 
order to account for the fact, I can only reply that, in the 
case of the feeling I am referring to, I am not conscious 
of any such inference. If there he any such inference, it 
must be one of those unbewusste ScklUsse of which German 
psychologists speak, inferences which the mind cannot 
help making, and in making which it is not conscious of 
its own act. My conviction is that we are not, in tho 
case of our senses, so immediately aware of an objective 
world aa in our moral consciousness we are directly 
aware of the reality of an objective and ultimate source 
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of authority which stands in personal relationship to 
ourselves. Were it not for this immediate realization, 
through direct feeling, of the union and communion of 
our finite spirits with that Ultimate Ground in which 
our spirits live and move, I cannot see how the most 
important features of the religious life could possibly be 
accounted for, seeing that religious experience is often 
fullest and deepest at the very time when all logical pro- 
cesses of conscious inference are almost suspended. Had 
we only an hypothetical acquaintance and connection 
with God, what intelligible explanation could be given 
of that intense influence on the emotions and on the 
whole mental life which often accompanies what is called 
" conversion," and indeed characterizes all the cases in 
which the finite soul suddenly awakens to a new and 
deeper sense of its immanent relationship with the 
Supreme Ground of all reality ? The God whose action 
on the human soul is well described in the following 
passage from Emerson's profound essay on the Over-soul, 
must be apprehended directly by the human spirit, and 
not simply reached by the logical bridges furnished by 
what are called the proofs of the existence of God. 

" "We distinguish," says Emerson, " the announcements of the 
soul, its manifestations of its own nature, by the term Reodatiofu 
These are always attended by the emotion of the sublime. For 
this communication is an influx of the Divine mind into our 
mind. It is an ebb of the individual rivulet before the flowing 
surges of the sea of life. Every distinct apprehension of this 
central commandment agitates men with awe and delight. A 
thrill passes through all men at the reception of new truth, or 
at the performance of a great action, which comes out of the heart 
of nature. Every moment when the indi^'idual feels himself 
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jinvaded by it is memorable. By the necessity of our conatitu- 

I tion, a certain enthuaiaam attends the individual'a consciousaess 

■pf that divine presence. The character and duration of this 

Bitothusiasm varies with the state of the individual, from an 

■ecatacy and trance and prophetic inspiration — wliich is its rarer 

' appearance — to the faintest glow of virtuous emotion, in wliich 

form it warms, like our household fires, all the families and 

associations of men, and makes society possible. A certain 

tendency to insanity has always attended the opening of the 

religious sense in men, aa if they had been ' blasted with excess 

of light.' The trances of Socrates, the 'union' of Plotinus, the 

vision of Porpiiyry, the conversion of Paul, the aurora of Behmen, 

the convulsions of Geoi^e Fox and his Quakers, the illumination 

of Swedenborg, are of this kind. What was in the case of these 

remarkable persons a ravishment has, in innumerable instances 

in common hfe, been exhibited in a less striking manner. 

Everywhere the history of religion betrays a tendency to enthu- 

The rapture of the Moravian and the Quietist ; the . 

■ppening of the internal sense of the Word, in the language of 

New Jerusalem Church ; the revival of the Calvinistie 

ihurches ; the experiences of the Methodists, — are varying forraa 

I that shudder of awe and delight with which the individual 

toul always mingles with the universal soul" 

I have quoted this passage at length because it seems 
) me to indicate and emphasize a permanent and essen- 
pial factor in religious experience, of which much of 
iat is called the philosophy of religion takes little or 
BO account. All the instances refeiTed to by Emerson 
pvolve the direct and immediate consciousness in the 
Tiubjects of these experiences of union and communion 
with that Universal Ground of all finite being who is 
immanent alike in nature and in the human conscious- 
If it be alleged that these instances of spiritual exal- 
totion are only subjective psychological states, and that 
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the assumed objective actiou of the Universal on or in th«^ 
human soul is an intellectual hypothesis which the reasoi^ 
forms in order to account for the emotional excitement, 
the answer is, that this theory would certainly not 1 
admitted to be an adequate account of the matter by a 
one who has really enjoyed these religious experience! 
The feeling or direct perception of the inter-communion 
of the finite soul with the Universal Soul is an integ: 
factor of the religious experience itself, a factor in 1 
absence of which no such spiritual phenomena c( 
either arise or persist; and therefore, though the ; 
losopher may justly argue from the existence of suofa! 
religious experience to the being and immanence 
God, he must never lose sight of the truth that it i 
an essential element or condition of these esperieneei 
that to the subjects of them the presence and actiod 
of the Universal Soul, or the Father within them, shou]^ 
appear to be revealed by direct and immediate feeli 
or apprehension, and not by way of argumentation i 
hypothesis. Nor is this true only in the case of 1 
intense and somewhat exceptional cases of religious exp< 
rience which Emerson adduces ; it holds good also of a 
the ordinary and tranquil states of the religious ■ 
aciousness ; and it is this immediate feeling of the uniotti 
and communion of the finite soul with the immanent C 
in whom all live and move and have their being, whicl 
forms the basis of every thrill of religious emotion, i 
" wanns, like our household fires, all the families t 
associations of men, and makes society possible." 
some minds and moods it reaches the higher stages < 
vividly felt personal relations between the soul and t 
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indwelling Eternal; but in the case of every rational 
being, this God-consciousness, this immediate sense of 
the relationship of the dependent soul to the Absolute, 
of the individual to the Universal, ia impUeitly, and in 
some degree explicitly, present ; and at any moment 
may, by some appeal to what is eternal and universal 
either in our reason, our moral and ^sthetio ideals, or 
our higher unselfiah affections, be awakened into vivid 
realization. 

Whoever attempts to ignore this immediate conscious- 
ness of the self-revelation of the Eternal in our reason, 
in our ethical and esthetic ideals, and in every surrender 
to self-forgetful affections — and our Anglo-Saxon mind, 
with its tendency to rest on the deliverances of the senses 
and the understanding, is far too apt to ignore it — does 
not penetrate to the inmost core of out religious self-con- 
sciousness, and his so-called "proofs" of the Being and 
Attributes of God will not cojue home to the mind and 
heart with conclusive power. We cannot make God an 
object of thought wholly separate from ourselves who 
think Him, for it is only in Ilira and through Him that 
we can think or reason at all. He is "the Fountain 
Light of all our day," He is "the Master Light of all 
our seeing." The most convincing evidence, after aU, of 
the being and nature of God is then, I think, to be found 
in the direct consciousness that our finite selves are 
dependent on, and indivisibly united with, a deeper and 
infinite Self; and that in our higher reason, in our ethictd 
ideals, and in that love which rises above all egoistic 
interests, we feel ourselves in immediate relationship with 
elements of absolute and universal worth and aiifhority 
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which ineritablj awaken the belief that these are the 
expresraon of ultimate Bedliftr^ of the self-existent Ground 
and Sooice of finite exiitenoe&. Xot. then^ in some foreign 
sphere to which we hare accc^ onlr by the bridge of 
logical inference, most we seek for the dearest OTidence 
of 6od*s presence and actiTitj; and for the permanent 
Ground and S>nroe of theological belief, but rather in the 
immediate deUrerance of our consciousness in its highest 
experiences and moods; and we maj saj of God what 
the German poet says of Truth : 

*' £s ist nieht draiiszeii, da snclit es der Thor ; 
£s ist in dir, da bring&t es ewig hervor." 

And if we were right in regarding all finite things and 
finite minds as differentiations of the essential nature of 
the Divine Being, in the case of whom God eternally calls 
into existence partial ^^ others" than himself as objects 
of his interest and love ; ajid if, as appears evident, He 
imparts to these projections from Himself varying degrees 
of selfhood and independence, while still remaining in 
indivisible union with, and immanent in, each and all, — 
then surely it is to be expected that there should be an 
immediate feeling of relationship in our individual minds 
with the Eternal Mind ; for notwithstanding the diver- 
sity of persons, all men are ultimately of one substance 
with the Eternal Father, and in the highest experiences 
of the human soul man's being and the being of Gt>d 
become in a measure identical. And when we reflect on 
those rational, moral and spiritual features of the indivi- 
dual consciousness which carry in themselves self-evident 
murks of universality and eternity, and of absolute worth 
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and authority, and which, though they arise in and 
illumine our finite existence, find no explanation of their 
origin thero, — is it not, I ask, a rational and justifiable 
conclusion that these ideas of our theoretical and prac- 
tical reason, to use Kant's phraseology, are a revelation 
in UB of the true nature and essence of the Eternal Sub- 
stance, God ? And this explains how it comes about that 
the great founders of religions or of religious revivals 
have not been men who were wont to attempt any logical 
demonstration of the being and nature of God. Their 
method was to give expression and illustration to the 
deepest secrets of that communion and relationship with 
God of which they were immediately conscious. Jesus, 
for instance, speaks of the Father within him as of One 
whose reality and presence was self-evident, and therefore 
needed no proof ; and when by his glowing words and 
by magnetic contact with his own divine character he 
had made the hearers' hearts "burn within them," or, 
in other words, when he had called out of its latent and 
dormant condition their sense of relationship with the 
immanent God, they too needed no other proof, for the 
Eternal was actually revealing His living presence in 
their ethical and spiritual consciousness. "Proofs," as 
we shall afterwards see, are very needful and useful in 
their way, but it is not by them that the belief in God 
is first awakened, and it is not in them that the religious 
mind at length finds repose and satisfaction. 

The Mystic, then, that is the thinker who rests reli- 
gious belief on immediate feeling, stands, I apprehend, 
on sure ground, in so tar aa he recognizes a direct 
oonsciousness of the x^resence and activity of God, or 
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the Absolute, in the soul's inner life. Were not thd 
germs of the ideas of self-existence, of infinity, of t 
absolute worth and validity of our ideals, already givei 
iu the very constitution of our self-consciousness, 
association or mental manipulation of our sensations" 
could possibly originate and develop them ; and with 
this immediate consciousness of the Universal and the 
Absolute is indivisibly blended the consciousness of c 
dependence on, and our intrinsic relationship to, 
eternal Reason, this source of Categorical Imperativi 
this immanent presence of an all-embracing, aU-umfyi 
Love. Of course I do not for a moment mean that t 
God-consciousness, this immediate inkling of an absolute 
and eternal life immanent in and inspiring our finite 
and dependent life, is distinctly and fully r 
the soul has reached a high stage of thinking t 
ethical and spiritual experience ; but what I do maintf 
is, that even in the lowest life that can be called hum 
and rational, the germs of this higher consciousness s 
present and, to some extent, operative. Though they a 
at first quite in the background of the moral and r 
gious consciousness, they none the less form an integrs 
and essential factor of that consciousness, and are noj 
wholly without influence on the ethical sentiments e 
the religious faith of even savage tribes. 

All thinkers who recognize an a-priori element : 
human ideas and beliefs will accept the position hm 
assumed, whether they are inclined to what is calloi 
mysticism or not. But what is peculiar to the mystio' 
view is, that he declares that he does not merely infi 
the objective reality of the Supreme Being from the existi 
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ence in his mind of these d,-priori elements of thought, 
but that he immediately feels, in the very having of 
these ideas and ideals, a direct union and communion 
■with that Absolute Being whose immanence in the indi- 
vidual consciousness is the basis on which all a-priori 
thinking and feeling is founded, and the source whence 
it arises. 

This view of the soul's direct cognitive relation to 
the Absolute, or the indwelling Father, is, I feel assured, 
true to the facts of our ethical and religious experience ; 
and therefore I conclude that the supreme Object of 
religious belief is never entirely an inferred reality, but 
is even more directly apprehended in the soul's higher 
life than the external world of nature is directly appre- 
hended in our sentient and perceptional experience. 
And herein consists, I thint, the element of truth in 
the doctrine so emphatically laid down in Mr. Spencer's 
" First Principles," that the finite soul has a vague and 
indefinite, but still most real, immediate consciousness 
of the Absolute. I shall return to this in a future 
Lecture. 

Having now expressed some degree of sympathy with 
the mystical emphasis on immediate feeling as a real 
basis of religious belief, it is necessary that I should 
briefly note what I regard as erroneous and misleading 
in all the forms of extreme mysticism. The mystic is 
apt to forget that though we, as rational and religious 
beings, have some immediate apprehension of the Di^-ine 
Presence, and may be said to directly feel the reality 
of God and our personal relationship to that reality, 
nevertheless this feeling is not the apprehension of God 
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by some special faculty distinct from our higher reasc 
and our ethical ideals. It is God as immediately revealed 
in these ideas of the reason, in these moral imperative* 
that we are immediately conscious of, and therefore it i 
only through our fidelity to truth and our free ; 
surrender to those ideals which seek and demand reali 
tion at our hands, that this immediate feeling of i 
munion with God retains its harmony and its vitalitj 
and passes from the condition of a vague feeling 
relationship to the definite and delightful sense of perJ 
Boual co-operation and sympathetic union with that Ulti'fl 
mate and Divine Self on whom we feel our dependent 
and whose true nature ia revealed to us in those idei 
of truth, beauty and goodness, which authoritatively 
claim to dispose of our will. Hence all mysticism whiol 
tends to distract the son! from active interests and endei 
vours, and tiims at a knowledge of God through quia] 
contemplation alone, is essentially suicidal ; for the beind 
and attributes of God are more clearly apprehended id 
the ethical consciousness, and in the active co-operation 
of the human will with the Divine, than in any other t 
our human experiences ; and therefore the life in God, 
and the attendant insight into the nature of God, ine- 
vitably loses somewhat of its vitality the moment thd 
interest in the practical realization of ideals droops au^ 
fades. The Eternal is immanent alike in our highei 
reason, in the ideals which invite and command our willJ 
and in the rational affections which overcome all theg 
repulsions of individual self-seeking and create a liviuj 
6ense of univers.il brotherhood. No account, then, of thaj 
nature of religious belief can be sound and adequate 
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wliich doea not find the source and nourishment -of that 
belief in the blended deliverances of our reason, of 
our ethical insight, and of our self-surrender to the 
unifying emotion of Divine Love. Eeason, Duty, Love, 
are but different aspects of the one supreme unify- 
ing principle, the three modes of the revelation of the 
Universal and the Eternal in our finite consciousness ; 
and in proportion as any one of these manifestations of 
the Universal Soul is ignored or neglected, to that extent 
the finite soul's belief in God either grows fainter and 
feebler, or else becomes so commingled with narrowness 
and error as to furnish but a very blurred and distorted 
image of the immanent Father of our spirits. 

And it is to be noted that our ethical experience, 
which reveals the authoritative presence of the Universal 
Spirit in our self-consciousness, at the same time as 
clearly reveals to us that oux life and oui* selfhood is no 
mere phase of the Eternal thought and life, but that 
God, iu calling into existence our finite souls, provides a 
real and not merely an apparent other than Himself as an 
object of His thought and Ilis afiection. For our self-con- 
Bciuusness shows that while God remains in indivisible 
union with our souls, in our reason, in our ideals, and 
in our rational affections, He yet withdraws Himself from 
identity with our Wills, and so leaves us in some measure 
free to determine our degree of essential community with 
Himself. The recognition or non -recognition of the 
validity of this deliverance of our moral consciousness 
constitutes the essential difference between Theism and 
Pantheism. Hence, as I shall endeavour to show in a 
future Lecture, this moral nature of ours, which reveals 
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the immanent presence in our finite life of the very liji 
of God, at the same time just as clearly protests again 
the total absorption of our human personalities in the 
Divine. Our ethical consciousness bears, I believe, 
emphatic and unmis<takable witness to the real freedom— 
of our will, and to that possibility of a genuine ants 
gonism between our personal wills and the will of thj 
Father within us which almost all extreme mystics, 
well as such Pantheistic theologians as Schleierraachej 
and such Pantheistic philosophers as Spinoza and Hegd 
either silently ignore or explicitly deny. 

From the foregoing exposition you will gather that t 
find the most important basis of religious belief in th 
fact that man's self- consciousness directly reveals 
relation of his finite personality to the Universal and t 
Eternal, This consciousness of relationship includes t 
element of Feehng, the element of Thought, and the el^ 
ment of Will, or, rather, these three relationships i 
really only three aspects of the one relationship of t 
finite self to the Infinite and Absolute Self ; for, as ] 
have before indicated, many considerations appear to lea 
us necessarily to the conclusion that our finite personal! 
ties are the offspring or the individualized differentia^ 
tions of the Ultimate Ground of all existence. But, t 
we have seen, this individualism, though in the case ( 
man it extends so far as to admit of a real dualism of wi^ 
in man and God, and therefore of the existence of trin 
moral responsibility in man, nevertheless is a differentiae 
tion which does not mean a complete division ; for in aO 
that we call our higher life the identity of the finite boUI 
with the Eternal Ground of its cxietence stiB remaini 
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Unlike what takes place in the case of created beings 
and their offspring, the bond which unites the life of 
the Eternal Father with that of His rational children is 
never wholly severed. In all the higher experiences of 
the created and dependent soul the essential nature of 
the Universal Soul is immanent and active. The h-priori 
elements of our thinking, the sesthetic and ethical ideals 
which with IncreaBUig clearness and purity disclose them- 
Belves in the course of our experience, and the ineffable 
thrill of delight which accompanies the victorious domi- 
nance of Divine Love in the soul, — all these are but the 
Tarying modes or aspects of that eternal life which has 
its basis and its source in the essential nature of Him 
from whom we proceed, and in whom we still live and 
move and have our being. His self-existent, or absolute, 
life is immanent in our finite and dependent life, and 
renders ua capable at once of philosophic thought, of 
religious aspiration and devotion, of ethical self-renun- 
ciation, and of that highest love which is more funda- 
mental than all individual differences, and as it takes 
possession of the soul absorbs and so annihilates all 
private egoistic claims. 

I have dwelt at such great length on the immediate 
feeling of the Divine Presence in the soul as an essential 
element in religious experience, that it is very possible 
that my readers may imagine that I myself belong to that 
mystical school of philosophical speculation, of whifh 
the British mind, with its love of precise definition 
and clear understanding, has an especial distrust. My 
reason, however, for thus emphasizing this particular 
feature in religious expeiience ia, that it is precisely 
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the recognition of this feature which appears to me to 
be lacking in mach of the ordinary Theistic philosophy 
of onr time. In religious experience. Feeling, Thought 
and WilL are simnltaneoudy and, indeed, indiyisibly 
affected. We cannot hare the feeling of personal rela- 
tionship to God without some idea, fednt or yivid, of 
Him as the Sonl of our souls, or, as Jesus described it, 
of the Father within us ; nor without the impulse or 
felt obligation to surrender our will to that higher and 
Eternal Will which manifests itself in erery ideal aspi- 
ration. 

The Mrstic mar, as Schleiermacher sometimes does, 
exclusively insist on the soul's immediate Feeling of the 
Universal and Divine ; the Eational Idealist, on Thought 
as the ultimate reality ; and the Ethical Theist, on the 
Moral Imperative which commands the Will ; but when- 
ever any one of these ignores the other two, he is dealing 
with an unreal abstraction, and not with the concrete 
fact of the actual self-revelation of the Eternal to the 
human soul. 

When the Mystic assures us that the immediate appre- 
hension of God in religious feeling constitutes the entire 
content of our acquaintance with Him, or when Faust 
exclaims to Margaret — 

" Nenn's Gluck ! Herz ! Liebe ! Gott ! 
Ich habe Keinen Naiuen 
Dafur, Gefuhl ist aUes— " 

the objection immediately suggests itself that feeling 
wholly divorced from thought would be unintelligent and 
blind, and that therefore in the religious consciousness 
feeling must be associated with those germinal elements 
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unifying Thought, which, if developed, lead to that 
ihilosopbieal insight which, however imperfect, is still, 
we cannot but believe, an approximation to the idea 
of the universe as it presents itself to the Eternal Mind. 
But when, on the other hand, the Hegelian Idealist makes 
Thought the necessary antecedent to all religious Feel- 
ing, and declares, as Principal Caird does, "that what 
enters the heart must first be discerned by the intellect 
to be true,"^ I cannot but think that he runs diieetly 
counter to the facts of experience, and conimita in another 
form the same error which the Hegelian commits else- 
■■Where in making thought the prior condition of bodily 
sensation; for surely the religious feeling of relationship 
to God does not wait for its existence upon the successful 
issue of a course of philosophical thinking. Much more 
truly does Jesus of Nazareth indicate the true basis of 
religious belief in the memorable words, "The pure in 
heart shall see God." 

And if neither the Mystic can be allowed to emphasize 
feeling as the sole constituent of religious insight, nor 
the Eatiunal Idealist be allowed to make religious feel- 
ing a secondary product of intelligent thinking, so, in 
ike manner, those Ethical Theists who, like the early 

Hebrews, teach that God is known only in the command- 
ment of the moral imperative, though they undoubtedly 
lay the stress on the most important and influential factor 
in our apprehension of God and of His relation to our 
individual minds, yet place an unreal distance between 
God and the soul ; and their view needs to be associated 

ith the doctrine of the felt immaneuce and inwardnesa 
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of God's presence in our aspirations after truth, in oi< 
Eesthetic emotions and in our diviner affections, if it is t 
at all adequately express the manifold ways in which the 
Indwelling Father reveals Himself in the reason, the 
conscience and the heart. That man is ot one substance^ 
with God is a profound truth which the Hebrew minct 
until it came in contact with the philosophic insight c 
the Greeks, never fully realized. 

The chief basis, then, of the belief in God is to 1 
Bought, I apprehend, in the fact of self-consciousness — >i| 
the fact that the Absolute Being becomes incarnate, 
to speak, in those aspects of our feeling, thinking aDa 
active personality in which we are intuitively aware tha 
we are in immediate relation with that which is n<fl 
finite, individual or created, but which is universal am 
self-existent, and is therefore of absolute worth and valley 
ity and of unconditional authority. But of all the i 
in which our finite nature feels itself in relation with th^ 
Absolute, by far the most important, in an ethical t 
religious significance, is that consciousness of the Cat^ 
gorical Imperative by which we feel ourselves moraU]j 
bound to realize as far as we can our highest ideals ; foj 
this feature of our self-consciousness not only assures i 
that God is, but also assures us of close and immediaq 
personal relationship between Him and our finite selvesifl 
It is the characteristic of all our ideals that they notSj 
only carry with them the feeling or conviction of theirJ 
absolute worth, but also involve an imperative, a sense o& 
obligation to strive after their realization. The philo« 
sopher who has experienced the illuminating power < 
some grand thought feels himself under a moral necei 
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I Bity to develop it and to give expression to it ; and if he 
I should, for the sake of avoiding odium or of gaining 
popularity, keep back the highest truth the immanent 
Keason has revealed to him, and give utterance instead 
to conventional doctrines which to him are no longer the 
whole and the highest truth, he cannot escape the feeling 
of compunction, the sense of shame, at having proved 
unfaithful to the light and the summons of the Universal 
Reason within him ; and the penalty for this infidelity to 
the Higher Self is the painful sense of discord between 
liis individual self and the indwelling Eternal, So also 
in the case of the artist ; he, too, feels the authoritative 
presence an objective testhetic Ideal, which he has not 
originated, but which reveals itself more clearly as he 
seeks to realize it, and which claims him as its organ of 
expression ; and should he too, like the ignoble philoso- 
pher, shirk the divine claims of the Ideal, and at a lowered 
level of art seek gratification and success for his personal 
self, the Divine Presence from which he cannot free hira- 
Bclf will reproachfully haunt his spirit, and will give him 
no perfect peace and rest till he becomes true to his genius, 
and strives to give expression to his highest insight into 
the eternal principles of Beauty. 

The ethical element thus enters into all ideals, for all 
deals impose on those whom they inspire the absolute 
obligation to embody them as far as possible in the work 
of life. But it is in what are specially called the Ethical 
Ideals that the consciousness of personal relationship 
between the finite mind and the Eternal Mind is most 

Iyividly realized. The moral imperative which claims to 
dispose of our life, and is felt to carry with it an intrinsic 
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authority from which there is no appeal, can never be 
wholly dissociated from a belief, in fainter or more vivid 
form, in an objective Eeality corresponding to this inner 
divine voice ; and when the moral consciousness has 
reached any high degree of development, the belief in a 
God or Gods, which previously had been called forth 
for the most part by the idea of the mighty personal 
forces from whose activity the phenomena of nature were 
supposed to proceed, now altogether alters its base, 
begins to consciously rest on the moral consciousness as 
its main foundation, and so becomes indissolubly united 
with the consciousness of Duty and the realization of the 
progressive ethical ideal. 

The evolutionists are certainly in the right in so 
far as they maintain that the ethical ideal grows or 
develops, and gradually disengages itself from the mass 
of prejudices and errors which are always more or less 
associated with it, and derive from it a factitious autho- 
rity. Slowly out of experience the higher ideal emerges ; 
and every noble effort to realize this ideal tends to 
separate the eternal moral Principle from the accidents 
which conceal and distort it, and also to raise the ideal 
itseK to higher levels of perfection. In all probability 
it is the frequent intercourse of a nation with other 
nations which conditions the growth of cosmopolitan 
interests and affection. But though deeper and wider 
experience furnishes the necessary condition for the 
awakenment of higher affections, the theory of evolution 
in no way explains how it arises that the higher affee- 
tion no sooner appears than it is felt to have an intrinsic 
right of supremacy over the lower affection, even though 
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the latter may oftentimes be by far the stronger pasBion 
of the two. The recognition of the higher affection as 
the expression of the character and will of an Absolute 
Personality revealing His presence in the finite soul, 
becomes the main source and support of the religious 
sentiment ; and this relation of morality to religion shows 
itself as soon as the life of mere sensation and perception 
has passed into the life of reflection, and social conditions 
have led to the development of higher affections, and 
hence to the inuuediate discernment of higher moral 
obligations. 

The lower stages of religious experience do not expli- 
citly exhibit the chief traits which characterize the later 
and higher forms. The God or Gods of pre-ethical times 
(or at least of the times when the ethical consciousness 
was in a very elementary and undeveloped condition) 
were mainly the product of the imagination or of the 
primitive understanding in its quest for an adequate 
cause of particular natural events. Hence the unreflec- 
tive mind naturally located a personal consciousness and 
volitional activity in or behind each of the more striking 
cosmical phfnomena. At this stage, too, the Gods were 
inevitably regarded as persons co-ordinate with human 
persons, and distinguished from them only by the vast- 
Deas of their scale of being and the transcendency of 
their power. It was not till rational reflection on the 
fact of self-consciousness revealed the presence of a unify- 
ing Eeason and an absolute Ethical Imperative in man's 
inner experience, that more thoughtful minds began to 
realize the idea of the Supremo Being as essentially One— 
as immanent in nature and in the soul, and as manifest- 
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ing Himself under the aspects of Thought and Love and 
Will. 

But this highest foi-m of religious belief is only reached 
when, on the one hand, intellectual culture has disclosed 
the immanence of God in the human mind as the rational 
ground and necessary condition of all thinking and all 
knowledge ; and when, on the other hand, the evolu- 
tion of ethical ideas and sentiments has revealed that 
same Divine immanence in the felt absolute imperative 
through which the higher affections of the soul proclaim 
their intrinsic supremacy, and Divine Love comes to be 
recognized as the highest spring of human conduct, as 
the fundamental principle in all ethical ideals, and there- 
fore as pertaining to, or constituting, the very essence 
of the nature of God. 

This culminating ideal of religious faith first bodies 
itself forth in human history as the result of that supreme 
synthesis of the Greek recognition of the immanence of 
God in the Thought or Eeasou, with the Hebrew recog- 
nition of the immanence of God in the Conscience and 
the Heart, which took shape in Christian Theism, the 
historical genesis of which is recorded in the New Testa- 
ment, and the principles of which, though still in the 
present day largely countemcted by many perverting 
and paralyzing prejudices and superstitions, constitute 
the real vitality and power for good of the various sects 
■which lay claim to the Christian name. 

The Greek mind emphasized and explicitly expounded 
the rational aspect under which the all-producing and 
all-unifying Eternal manifests Himself in the human 
consciousness and in the objects of nature. The Hellene 
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rejoices in external observation, in beautiful forma, in 
physical and historical science, in the progressive recog- 
nition of the underlying Unity of Thought and Eeasun 
beneath the infinite multiplicity and variety of cosmieal 
phenomena. The Hebrew mind, on the other hand, fixed 
upon and emphasized that aspect of the Universal and 
the Eternal which is revealed in the unconditional impera- 
tive of the Conscience, in the sense of personal relation- 
ship between the soul and God, and in the painful 
consciousness at times of the reality of Sin — of real 
antagonism, that is, between the actual dominant desires 
and wiU of the individual, and that Higher and Supreme 
Will which ia manifested in the moral consciousness. 
At first, this Hebrew recognition of God, as revealed in 
the Ethical Imperative, led to the idea of an insuperable 
gulf separating the All-perfect Deify from the finite and 
imperfect creatures whom He has called into existence ; 
but gradually, in the later periods of the development of 
Jewish religious thought, the feeling of the immanence of 
God in the soul's higher affections, as well as the growing 
perception that the utterances of the conscience are no 
mere injunctions of an external Imperator, but are 
endorsed by the individual mind itself in virtue of 
the essential community of essence which still links the 
rational soul to its Divine Source, — these considerations, 
I say, gradually bridged over the imaginary chasm 
between the creature and the Creator. 

Hence there is good reason to believe that Jesus only 
gave fuller and more perfect expression to noble thoughts 
and sentiments which were fermenting in the conscious- 
ness of many of the choicer spirits among his countrymen, 
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when he declared the relation between the soul and God to 
be of the most inward and intimate character, and accord- 
ingly sometimes spoke of God as " Love," and at other 
times as " the Father within him." The Hebrew mind 
was so engrossed with these profoundly important sub- 
jective relations between the soul and the immanent God, 
that it felt comparatively little interest in the study of 
the manifestations of the Eternal Thought and Will in 
the external world ; and therefore had not the genius of 
Greece done justice to the immanence and self-revelation 
of God in nature, and to the demand of the Eeason for the 
unification of knowledge, Christianity would have been 
in danger of passing altogether out of touch with Science 
and Philosophy, and would have been disqualified for 
becoming, what it now bids fair to become, the final form 
of religious belief, the world-religion in which lower 
forms of faith will at length be merged. But, as I shall 
endeavour to show in future Lectures, the religious belief 
which will thus survive will assuredly be something very 
different from any of those complex forms of theological 
dogma which now claim to be considered orthodox. 

While Hebrew thought and sentiment were too exclu- 
sively subjective in their recognition of the self-manifes- 
tation of God, Greek thought and sentiment were equally 
one-sided in the other direction; for the Greek, pre- 
occupied with philosophical and sesthetic interests, and 
eager to discover in all phenomena but the manifold 
expression of one fundamental unity, paid little attention 
to that real dualism of the human and the Divine Will 
to which the conscience bears emphatic witness; and 
therefore his philosophizing inevitably tended to such 
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neglect or denial of the freedom of the huoiLtn will as 
we find in Stoicism and in 8uc,h modem systems as 
those of Spinoza and Hegel, which are actuated witli 
the Greek spirit, and are content to treat the human 
mind as simply a necessary mode of manifestation which 
the Eternal Thought assumes when, as Green says, " it 
repi-oduces itself" under the organic conditions of tho 
human frame. I shall return to this subject in a later 
Lecture. 

Here I simply wish to indicate how the different stages 
of religious belief arise ; and my contention is that 
reflection will justify the conclusion, that when mankind 
has reached that point of mental and moral development 
in which the universal and necessary element in the 
ethical consciousness is clearly recognized, and the main 
foundation of Theistic belief is seen to lie in that sense 
of unconditional obligation which accompanies the insight 
into duty, all further advance in religious insight is 
determined by the progressive purity and elevation of 
the recognized ethical ideal. And this position is con- 
firmed by the fact that the founders of religions which 
claim a universal character, sueh as Gautama the Buddha, 
Jesus of Nazareth and Mohammed, have all based their 
new religious movement on some alleged new insight 
into man's moral nature and its theological implications. 
Mohammed saw in the moral consciousness clear evidence 
of the Unity and Absolute Sovereignty of the Supreme 
Being; Gautama saw in the pui'iflL-ation and elevation 
of the moral eharaeter the only possible way of escape 
from the inevitable ills of existence into the passionless 
peace of J*irvana; and Jesus saw in man's moral and 
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spiritual consciousness the revelation that the Author of 
the ethical Imperative is in essence Eternal Love, and 
that the Eternal Justice or Eighteousness on which the 
earlier Hebrew prophets had insisted as the most essen- 
tial property or attribute of God's Being was, although 
a reality, not the most fundamental reality, seeing that 
Justice is eternal simply because Eternal Justice is an 
indispensable condition of the self-realization of Eternal 
Love. 

In the foregoing exposition I have laid the chief stress 
on the self-revelation of the Absolute Being in the ethical 
factor of our consciousness ; but I by no means wish to 
be understood to mean that our moral experience is the 
sole source out of which Theistic belief can arise, or the 
sole foundation on Avhich it can find substantial support. 
A man's faith in the Eternal is doubtless a complex 
result, in which inklings of the Absolute and Self- 
existent One, sounding now out of our rational, now out 
of our ethical, and anon out of our emotiooal life, all 
blend ; and these different modes of the self-revelation 
of the Absolute to the finite mind and heart come home 
with different degrees of convincing force to different 
persona and to different moods. Among the purely 
rational grounds for Theistic belief, the most important 
are the demand of the Reason for an Absolute Being aa 
the Causal Ground of finite and dependent existences, and 
the pai-allel rational claim for an adequate cause for the 
abundant appearances of inteUigeut purpose which the 
visible universe presents. I by no means wish to deny 
a very real cogency to these venerable cosmological and 
arguments, and I shall in future Lectures 
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discuss their force ; but I wish at the outset to express 
my coavictioQ that no religious faith which ignores or 
treats lightly the ethical basis of Theism can be a faith 
competent to satisfy the soul's deepest needs, or to act 
with great and beneficial effect on the conduct of life. 

The chief task of the philosophic student of religion is, I 
take it, to explicitly disengage and unfold as accxirately and 
fully as he can the contents of what some Germans call 
our "God-consciousness" — that is, the self-revelation of 
the Absolute and the Eternal in the highest forms of man's 
rational, ethical and spiritual experience. But the very 
immanence of God in our rational nature creates within 
US an irrepressible longing and demand for harmony and 
unity in our fundamental ideas concerning God, Nature 
and Humanity; and therefore the mind and heart of man 
are always disturbed and dissatisfied, so long as we are 
unable to unify that conception of the nature and cha- 
racter of God which is mainly based on the conscious- 
ness of those highest ethical and spiritual ideals which 
press lor realization in human life, and that conception 
of the ultimate ground of phenomena which most recom- 
mends itself to the students of physical and psychological 
science. At present, as in similar earlier epochs in the 
history of thought when science has been enthusiasti- 
cally studied, and has succeeded in making important 
new discoveries which lead to a revising and partial re- 
casting of the prevailing theory of the cosmos, a warm 
conflict has arisen and is proceeding between Theistio 
thinkers and those savants and philosophers who opine 
that our present knowledge is incompatible with Theistio 
belief. Conspicuously is this the ease just now, when 
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the scientific doctrines of Evolution and Heredity, and 
the philosophical doctrine of Agnosticism, appear to many 
minds to clash fundamentally with the belief that the 
ground and source of all phenomena is a Being whose 
essential nature already realizes those ideals and aspira- 
tions which progressively assert their presence and autho- 
rity in man's mind and heart as civilization advances and 
human knowledge and experience deepens and widens. 

In past times, those bitter antagonisms which have 
arisen between Science and Eeligious Faith on occasion 
of the incoming of new scientific views of the cosmos and 
its history, have after a while lost their virulence, and at 
length died away ; and this return to amicable relations 
has always been owing, partly to the circumstance that 
the savants discover and admit that the facts by no 
means warrant the extreme form in which the new doc- 
trine was presented by its first enthusiastic expounders, 
and partly to the discovery by the theologians that much 
which they had formerly supposed to be vital to their 
Theism is quite unessential and may with advantage be 
allowed to drop away. Whether such a reconciliation 
will also supervene upon the present serious discord 
between influential scientific views and religious faith, 
remains to be seen. But it is clear that the rational 
Theist must not be content with establishing his religious 
belief on the basis of the self-revelation of God in man's 
higher life ; he must also intervene in this conflict 
between alleged scientific and philosophical truth and 
the postulates of faith, and see if he can by adequate 
reasons show that there is no real incompatibility between 
the facts which scientific research has solidly established 
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and the essential factors of Theistic belief ; for it would 
indeed be a lamentable outlook both for Science and Eeli- 
gion if the permanent result of modem culture should 
be the conclusion virtually presented by Prof. Huxley 
in his recent Eomanes Lecture, viz., that God, as the 
source of man's highest ethical ideals and as the cause 
and ground of cosmical evolution, is hopelessly divided 
against Himself. 

In this introductory discourse I have endeavoured to 
give an outline of that philosophy of religious belief 
which I hope to unfold more fully in the succeeding 
Lectures. In these Lectures I shall examine the agnos- 
tic attitude towards religious belief, and then proceed to 
estimate the value of the cosmological and moral argu- 
ments for the being and essential character of God. But 
as a preliminary to these discussions, it is desirable to 
consider whether, in addition to those faculties of the 
human understanding whereby scientific knowledge is 
reached, man possesses another faculty by which he 
apprehends, not the finite things and finite phenomena 
which make up the cosmos as it affects the outer sense, 
but rather the ultimate ground or central Principle to 
which finite things and finite selves owe their existence 
and their intelligible unity. The subject of my next 
Lecture will, accordingly, be " Spiritual Insight." 



Lectuue II. 



SPIRITDAL INSIGHT. 



It will facilitate the clear understanding of the rela- 
tion between Eeligions Belief and Science if we first 
devote some attention to the distinction between Belief 
and Knowledge. The most appropriate distinction be- 
tween these two words comes, I think, to very much 
the same thing as the epoch-making distinction drawn 
by Kant between the Eeason ( Vernun/t) and the Under- 
standing ( Verstand) ; and it is, I take it, very probable 
that many persons in the present day think themselves 
to be in a sceptical or agnostic frame of mind in regard 
to Theism, simply because they fail to realize this dis- 
tinction. Seeing no way of making the existence of God 
an object of knowledge in the same sense in which the 
phenomena of nature or the existence of their fellow-men 
is an object of knowledge, they come to think that all 
apprehension of the being and influence of an absolute 
and uncreated World-Soul with whom our finite souls 
may hold personal communion, is intrinsically beyond 
the reach of our human faculties. 

When I say that Kant's distinction between Eeason 
and Understanding is fundamental and important, I am 
far from meaning to express my full acceptance of the 
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results to whicli Kant was led in his celebrated " Critique 
of the Pure Eeason." You will remember that Coleridge, 
who imported the distinction into English literature and 
attached the highest importance to it, interpreted the 
functions of the Eeason in a way very different from 
Kant's way. Kant applied the term Eeason, not only 
to the ultimate principles of our thinking faculty, but 
also to the ultimate principle of our ethical insight, 
marking the difference between these two aspects of 
the Eeason by calling the former aspect the Theoreti- 
cal Eeason, and the latter aspect the Practical Eeason. 
But the questionable feature in Kant's doctrine is, 
that these two aspects of the Eeason, as presented by 
' him, essentially differ from each other in the nature 
of the insight they afford into the ultimate reality. 
When wo read that Eeason is divided into TheoretieaJ 
and Practical, the natural inference is, that this division 
nply means that Eeason in its theoretical aspect throws 
light on the ultimate nature of existence as it is ; wliile 
in its practical aspect it throws light on the ideal end at 
which the ground of the universe is aiming, and in so 
doing enjoins on man the ethical principles which ought 
to govern his conduct. Kant, however, while represents 
ing the Practical Eeason as a faculty which admits us to 

I objective or absolute truth, will not allow to the Theo- 
retical Reason anything more than a regulative value. 
In his " Critique of the Pure Eeason" he shows that all 
experience involves two factors — the data of sensation on 
the one hand, and, on the other hand, the mind's own 
contributions, i.e. the forms of Space and Time, and the 
categories of the Understanding, such as Substance, 
■ 
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Causality, &o. The analysis of experience, he maintains, 
reveals nothing more than these factors ; and ho also con- 
cludes that the forms of Space and Time and the Cate- 
gories may be only the conditions under which the human 
mind is necessitated to think phenomena, and may not 
condition the self-consciousness of the Absolute Being. 
In these forms of the Sensibility and the Categories we 
see the fimctions of what Kant calls the Understanding 
(Verstand); but there are, he contends. Ideas in the 
human mind, viz. the ideas of Self, the Cosmos and 
God, which cannot be said to be arrived at by the 
analysis of experience. The forms of Space and Time 
and the Categories of the Understanding are subjective 
elements which are only given in connection with the 
data of sensation ; but these Ideas of the Eeason ( Ver- 
nunft) have no corresponding association with sensational 
facts. They appear, in Kant's view, to arise out of a 
principle in the human consciousness which will not allow 
man to be content with the apprehension and cognition 
of finite and conditioned phenomena, and continually 
prompts him to seek some unconditioned ground of 
reality. As, then, these ideas have no basis in experi- 
ence, as Kant defines experience, they are not objects of 
knowledge, and therefore have no constitutive value in a 
philosopher's world-theory. They have, says Kant, a 
regulative value, and indicate ideal ends which our minds 
cannot help keeping in view in their attempts to intellec- 
tually conceive of Man, the World and God, as unitary 
realities. While, however, they have no basis in objec- 
tive experience, and cannot be got at by any analysis of 
that experience, neither have they, in Kant's view, any 
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absolute value aa admitting us to ultimate truth. The 
Theoretical Eeason, then, aa expounded by Kant, is in 
every respect disappointing ; it affords no basis either 
for a philosophy of the universe or for religious belief. 
Space and Time and the Categories of the Understanding 
only reveal the conditions to which all human knowledge 
is necessarily, and therefore universally, subject ; but 
they do not enable us to pass from our human concep- 
tions of reality to reality itself, that is to reality as it 
presents itself to Absolute Thought. And if we turn to 
the Ideas of the Eeason where the mind appears to 
transcend finite phenomena and to apprehend the uncon- 
ditioned ground of phenomena, we are assured by Kant 
that the unifying Eeason is as incapable as the analyzing 
Understanding of helping us to any insight into the 
ultimate constitution and drift of the universe. 

The metaphysical discussions, then, in the "Critique of 
the Pure Reason " issue in wholly sceptical conclusions as 
to the possibility of an ontology, or positive philosophy 
of Being, and can consequently furnish no groimd for 
Theistic belief. Had Kant written no other work than 
this, he would, so far as the philosophy of religion is 
concerned, have proved himself at least as thorough- 
going a sceptic as David Hume. But, aa you no doubt 
are well aware, the Reason which in its theoretical aspect 
ia 80 barren of philosophical and theological results, no 
sooner presents its practical aspect, in the Kritik der 
praktiachen Vernu/i/t, than it suddenly and strangely alters 
its character, and becomes a faculty of positive insight 
into absolute reality. The Categorical Imperative, with 
its "Thou oughtest to do this," states a demand which, 
f2 
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unlike the relations of the Understanding and the ideas 
of the Eeason in the earlier Critique, has more than sub- 
jective validity, and must be accepted as of quite abso- 
lute value and authority. Having thus got a firm footing 
in the realm of the Absolute in virtue of this felt uncon- 
ditional demand of the Eeason in our ethical consciousness, 
Kant proceeds to establish on this foundation the belief 
in the Freedom of the Will, in the Immortality of the 
Soul, and in God. 

The chief difference, then, between the view of the 
basis of religious belief to which I have been led in the 
first Lecture, and the view of Kant, is, that while I 
entirely agree with Kant in fixing on the moral con- 
sciousness, or the Practical Eeason, as the most important 
and deepest source and ground of religious belief, I do 
not follow him in his doctrine that the theoretical aspects 
of the Eeason throw no light whatever on what is real 
in the Absolute Being, and on the relation between His 
nature and human nature. You will have observed that 
this faculty of the soul, which Kant calls Eeason ( Ver- 
nunft\ is precisely the faculty on whose reality and 
validity I have been insisting all through the previous 
Lecture : the faculty, that is, whereby the human mind 
becomes intuitively aware of the presence and operation 
in its self-consciousness of a Eeality which is not felt and 
thought to be finite and dependent, as the individual 
soul itself is felt and thought to be, but is felt and 
thought to be Absolute, Uncreated, and therefore of 
ultimate and unconditional worth and authority. It is 
true that it is only through our ethical consciousness 
that we become at once aware that there is in us a certain 
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community of essence witli this Uncreated or Absolute 
Ground of our finite existence, and also that He has 
delegated to us a range of moral freedom, a power of 
free choice between conflicting alternatives, which makes 
our moral responsibility real, and renders possible a 
discord between His will and ours. But while this 
revelation, of the Practical Reason is of this momentous 
significance, it still remains true, I believe, that in the 
rational and in tlie affectional features of our self-con- 
sciousness we also have authentic insight into the essen- 
tial nature of the Absolute Eeality. 

But not only do I think Kant is mistaken when he 
wholly denies to the Theoretical Eeason that ontological 
vision which he allows in the case of the Practical Eeason, 
but I feel also compelled to dissent entirely from the cir- 
cuitous way by which he travels from the immediate con- 
sciousness of the unconditional ethical imperative to the 
belief in God. In his view, as all students of philosophy 
well know, the consciousness of the absolute "Ought" 
does not immediately and necessarily involve a belief in, 
God as the source of that imperative. His doctrine is, 
that the human mind is by its constitution compelled to 
believe that virtue and happiness must somehow and 
somewhere coincide ; and as they manifestly do not 
always accompany one another in this life, a future life 
is necessary as a condition of their ultimate coincidence ; 
and the being and the will of God must also be pos- 
tulated in order to ensure that, cither here or hereafter, 
ethical justice is done. Now, for myself, I am in no 
way conscious of going through this process of reasoning 
in passing from my experience of absolute moral obli- 
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gation to the belief in the reality of God. Indeed, it 
appears to me that Kant's mode of explanation must be 
exactly inverted. It is just because we first believe in 
God and in His eternal jnstiee in virtue of our conscious- 
ness of the moral imperative, that we are led to expect 
that in this or in a future life moral retribution will 
become a realized fact. But while thus compelled to 
differ from Kant as to the precise way in which the 
Practical Eeason or Conscience and the Belief in God 
are related, I can still claim that my insistence on the 
ethical consciousness as the most important source and 
basis of Theistie belief, is supported by the very high 
authority of this great philosopher. 

Having now given a brief account of the important 
Kantian doctrine of the Vei'nun/t, and of the features 
in that doctrine which I am unable to accept, I pro- 
ceed to a brief explanation of the word which in phi- 
losophical writings is often placed in antithesis to the 
Reason, namely, the Understanding { Verstand). The 
Eeason is pre-eminently the philosophical and theolo- 
gical faculty ; the Understanding, on the other hand, 
is pre-eminently the scientific faculty. Nevertheless, it 
is impossible to wholly separate these two modes of 
cognition. We may say, and rightly, that while the 
main function of the Eeason is to deal with the super- 
sensual, the universal and the ideal aspects of reality, 
the function of the Understanding is to deal with the 
finite objects of sense, or the particular events of con- 
Bciousnras ; but in point of fact even the exercise of the 
Understanding involves a certain recognition of, and faith 
in, supersensual and universal principles; for science could 
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not take a single step in the investigation of phenomena, 
and in induction and generalization, without faith in the 
validity of the formal laws of logic. To this extent, 
then, as also in regard to the acceptance of the so-called 
necessary truths of mathematics, the operations of the 
Understanding rest upon a previous exorcise of the 
Reason ; and if (as I shall presently urge) it is appro- 
priate to say that the Eeason deals with what we believe, 
and the Understanding with what we know, it will follow 
that all knowledge rests ultimately upon belief. 

The practical distinction, however, between the Eeason 
and the Understanding is not difficult to discern. "When 
Emerson says, " Give me health and a day, and I will 
make the pomp of emperors ridiculous. The Dawn shall 
be my Assyria and unimaginable realms of faerie ; broad 
!Noon shall be my England of the Senses and the Under- 
standing; and Night shall be my Germany of Mystio 
Philosophy and dreams," — he indicates in poetic phrase 
what is no doubt to some extent the fact, viz, that while 
the German mind delights in the exercise of the Eeason, 
that is, investigating the supersensual, the universal, the 
ontological basis which underlies and unifies all par- 
ticular facts, the English mind prefers to keep to the 
region of actually experienced particular sensations, and 
to that edifice of useful knowledge which, by virtue of 
the laws of logic and the mathematical sciences, may be 
legitimately erected upon this sure basis of matter-of-fact 
perception. Hence when the average English theologian 
undertakes to discuss the question of the existence of 
God, he is tempted to deal with the subject solely from 
the point of view of the Understanding ; and the lines of 
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argument on which he professes to rest his religious 
belief ure those which approach the Theiatio problem 
altogether after the scientific fashion — that is, he regards 
God as an object existing apart from the knowing mind, 
just as a mountain or a fellow human being is such aa 
object ; and he then proceeds to establish the reality 
of God on tho ground that the assumption or hypo- 
thesis of such a Being is necessary in order to account 
for tlie existence and particular character of the various 
physical and mental facts. Now the great value of 
such lines of argument, as furnishing powerful confir- 
mation to a Theistic belief which already exists, cannot 
be for a moment questioned. If at the core of all reality 
there is such a rational Ground of all finite existence, 
and such a Source of our ideals as religious faith accepts, 
then the world of physical and psychical creatures and 
phenomena which owe their existence to Him should 
present features which are in harmony with the essen- 
tial character of the Being in whom they have their 
source and ground. And when such arguments as the 
argument from Design are adduced by the Understanding 
to show that there really is this harmony between the 
manifested or created universe and the character which 
religious belief ascribes to its ontologieal Ground, such 
arguments go far to strengthen Theistic faith, and to 
bring the mind as philosophical and religious, and the 
mind as scientific, into a condition of inner accord and 
\| mental peace. 

\ That such lines of argument, however, do not penetrate 
to the root of the matter, and therefore cannot of them- 
selves alone establish on a sure foundation a satisfying 
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belief in God, may be safely inferred from the fact that 
DO great religious movement ever has its source in 
teachers or preachers whose faith in God rests mainly 
on such considerations as the Understanding alone can 
furnish ; nor is the force of such so-called " proofs of the 
existence of God" the vital element in the religious faith 
of any devout mind. The very expression, "proofs of 
the existence of God," is an unconscious admission of the 
inconclusive character of all such methods of arriving at 
religious belief by the exercise of the Understanding alone; 
for the word "existence" strictly means the "standing 
out" from some fundamental ground, the coming into 
being as the objects and phenomena of nature and as 
our dependent minds or individualities come into being; 
but it is the essential characteristic of the Absolute One 
that lie does not Himself come into being, but that He is 
the Uncreated and Eternal Ground and Cause of all exist- 
ence, that is, of all finite and dependent realities, whether 

I they be physical or psychical. Of course, I am quite 
aware that in speaking of the "Existence" of God, the 
reasoners in question regarded the words "Esisteuee" 
and "Being" as synonymous; but my point is, that the 
very fact that this inappropriate word "Existence" has 
now come to be applied to the Supreme Being, shows 
that those who initiated that misuse of the term were in 
the habit of conceiving God as an object of thought 
quite separate from the thinking mind, and therefore as 

I practically falling into the same mental category as those 
finite objects and finite individualities to which the term 
"existence" is rightly applicable. And, in truth, tho 

f God which the mind reaches by such arguments as tho 
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Understanding alone supplies is merely an "existent" 
Being, a Being that is co-ordinate in nature with the 
human mind, and differing from the human mind only 
by the immensity of its range. Suppose the presence 
and action of such an external Mind and Will as these 
"proofs" by themselves lead us to conceive of were 
satisfactorily demonstrated, we should not be a step 
nearer to the Absolute and Uncreated Being ; for if He 
is a Mind and Will in no deeper sense than we are 
minds and wills (and by the scientific understanding 
alone no deeper sense is conceivable), then the child's 
question, " Who made God?" becomes a perfectly legiti- 
mate question ; for just as we cannot rest in the belief 
that our own mind and will is uncreate and absolute, so 
are we just as incapable of resting in the belief that the 
Infinite Mind and Will as conceived by the Under- 
standing alone is, any more than we are, uncreate and 
absolute. 

The mere Understanding, then, with all its "proofs," is 
wholly incompetent to afford a satisfying rationale of the 
Ultimate Ground of all existence and of our relation to 
Him. The God it gives us (even if its arguments be 
conclusive) is not the God whom the eternal indwelling 
Eeason demands; it is not the God with whom our 
highest and holiest affections make us intimate ; and is, in 
short, a God who, if he existed, would still need the 
real God to explain his origin and his relation to the 
world of matter and mind. The God to which the 
Understanding alone conducts us (even if he were a real 
being and not a figment of thought) is at the most a 
Demiurge, and not the Eternal and Absolute Father 
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■who, in Hia inflnite affection, has created His rational 
children out of His own substance, and still remiiins in 
indissoluble union with them as the light of their reason 
and the basis of their divine ideals and aspirations. That 
we are justified in thinking of, and indeed are obliged to 
think of, the elements of the cosmos, physical and mental, 
as originating in an act of self-differentiation on the part 
of the Absolute— wliich act we can only conceive of under 
the form of Will — is indeed true ; but while it is wholly 
justifiable to reason from the evidences of purpose in 
nature to the ground and cause of this purpose in the 
Eternal Eeason, it is wholly unjustifiable and theo- 
logically misleading to argue, as the Understanding alone 
must argue, that the cosmos is the product of the activity 
of a Mind wholly distinct from our minds, and related to 
human minds as human minds are related to each other. 
God is the absolute unifying and inter-relating Principle 
in all minds and aU material things, and as such His 
Being is not inferrible or conceivable by any logical 
process which the critical Understanding has at its dis- 
posal, but is discernible only in virtue of that Eternal 
Eeason which, by its immanence in our consciousness, 
admits us to an insight into " the deep things of God." 

This most profound philosophical and religious truth, 
that there is in a certain very real sense a tme community 
of essence or substance in God and man, and that what 
Kant calls the Reason is that faculty in man whereby 
the immediate presence and operation of the Eternal and 
the Absolute in our consciousness is discerned, con- 
stitutes, I believe, the vital and permanent factor in 
that Neo-Eegelian philosophy of religion which has 
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been imported into English religious thought by sud 
distinguished -writers as the kto T. H. Green, of Oxford, 
and the present Principal of the University of Glasgow ; 
though, as I shall endeavour to show in a later Lecture, 
these Idealists carry this view of the identity in sub- 
stance of the human soul and the indwelling Eternal 
to snch an extreme as to leave no possible dualism of' 
will in God and man, aud thus entirely remove all 
rational basis for man's moral responsibility and for the 
soul's consciousness of sin, the ontological validity of, 
which Kant, with his far deeper aud truer reading of 
man's ethical and spiritual experience, never failed to. 
strenuously maintain. 

This distinction between the Understanding and the 
Reason corresponds to the distinction sometimes drawn 
between natural and revealed religion ; and in so far as 
all religious ideas are due to the self-revelation of the 
Eternal and the Absolute in man's self- consciousness, 
and cannot be reached by such scientific insight into the 
particular phenomena of nature as the senses and the 
understanding of themselves furnish, there is nothing:. 
inappropriate in this phraseology. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the term "revealed" has been appropriated by 
those religionists who regard religious ideas and beliefs, 
not as the outcome of the normal insight of the human 
mind which has its source in the fact that man is more, 
than a merely finite being, and that in his experience thi 
sense of the finite and the infinite, of the dependent am 
the absolute, of self and God, are both alike involved, 
but as entering the soul in an entii'ely exceptional way 
through a particular historical channel, and therefore as 
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Fnot discerned by that liglit of Reason "which lighteth 
leTery man coming into the world," hut by some other 
■'mode of revelation given in a so-called ''miraculous" way. 
I It is, as I say, unfortunate that the word "Revelation" 
I has acquired this narrow "orthodox" signification, for 
I it is a word which best expresses a very profound and 
[ permanent relation between the individual man and the 
I Father within him, and so cannot well be dispensed with 
[ in any thorough exposition of the philosophy of religion. 
I The word "natural," as applied to such religion as the 
[ senses and the understanding by themselves ean origi- 
nate, has the same meaning in religious philosophy as it 
has in our English version of Paul's Epistle to the 
Corinthians, where, for instance, Paul writes: "Now 

(the natural (if u;^(«:ot) man receiveth not the things of the 
Spirit of God ; for they are foolishness imto him ; and 
he cannot know them because they are spiritiially 
judged." 
Paul's words naturally suggest the question whether 
the word "Reason," which I have borrowed from Kant 
and Coleridge, is the best word to describe this fimdamen- 
tal faculty of spiritual discernment, whereby the indivi- 
dual mind becomes aware of the indwelling presence and 
operation of the Universal Mind or Spirit. Eor myself, 
I I am far from being wholly satisfied with the word ; for 
I to English ears, at all events, it suggests the idea that 
L the Supreme Being is apprehended mainly by a process 
of discursive thinking — that is, by the very Uuderstand- 
; which, as we have seen, is of itself incapable of 
I leading to any adequate cognition of the Absolute and 
I the Eternal. And, indeed, in however wide a sense we 
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employ the word **Eeason," it will hardly suffice to 
cover, for instance, that mode of apprehending God by 
the hearty on which Jesus and all deep religious thinkers 
lay such especial stress. 

The Universal and Absolute Being, is revealed to the 
human spirit through many channels. Even the visible 
cosmos awakens in the human mind in certain moods, 
not only the idea of infinitude, but of the personal com- 
munion between the finite soul and the Infinite. Such 
a poet as Coleridge only gives fuller and truer expression 
to the fainter experience of the average mind when, in 
speaking of the impression made upon him by the sight 
of Mont Blanc, he exclaims : 

" dread and silent mount ! I gazed upon Thee 
Till Thou, still present to the bodily sense, 
Did'st vanish from my thought : entranced in prayer, 
I worshipped the Invisible alone." 

This deep and comforting sense of relationship to the 
Eternal which the sweet and solemn aspects of Nature 
call out, and which for a season lifts the soul above the 
crowd of petty vexations which harass it, is thus graphi- 
cally expressed by Mr. Armstrong in his original and 
valuable treatise on " Man's Knowledge of God : " 

" Has it ever chanced to you in the evening to pass out of the 
hot room alone under the quiet summer skies ? On the lawn or 
the broad common, with the breeze softly fanning your heated 
brow, you look up and around. The great stars have come out 
silently in the darkening sky. The busy hum of day is hushed 
in the stillness of the night. No footfall strikes upon your ear. 
You are alone — you and that tumult in your breast. But even 
as you lift your eyes to the wondrous majesty of the heavens, 
lo ! suddenly a new^ sense wakens in yoiu* spirit. All suddenly 
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r the load slips off your heart, and peace steals swiftly, surely on 
[ the BouL The discord is solved, and life, just now jarring and 
I discordant, slides into perfect harmony. Alone ? No, you know 
\ that you are not alona A Presence that is all love and peace 
I aad strength has found you out It is as though One perfect in 
r strength and goodness spoke in your secret ear and said, 
' Behold, I am with you ; I care for you and will help you ; all 
r is weU."" 



This influence of Nature on the mind of man, the 
' reality of which cannot be questioned, is, I apprehend, 
to be explained as an instance of that fundamental fact 
to ■which I have so often adverted, that the human spirit 
and all the objects of Nature, notwithstanding their 
seeming total division from each other — an illusion which 
arises, I think, from the form of space-perception under 
which the mind must think phenomena — are all rooted 
esaentially in the One Self-existent or Absolute Prin- 
ciple ; and therefore any experience which calls forth 
in the finite mind the often dormant but never wholly 
absent consciousness of immediate relationship and union 
■with the Eternal and the InSaite, cannot fail to have 
I a certain religious significance, and to awaken in some 
I measure religious feelings and religious faith. In the 
most religious souls this sense of communion with God 
' awakened by Nature in its grandeur and seemiug immen- 
sity reaches a most comforting and strengthening vivid- 
ness, and the New Testament records show that Jesus of 
Nasiareth was wont to seek epiritual refreshment from 
lonely walks by the moon-lit lake or on the quiet moun- 
I tain-top. Tranquillizing beyond measure is this vivid 
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realization of the spirit's union and communion with the 
Eternal. 

But, as I have said, there are many channels through 
which this immediate sense of the relationship of the de- 
pendent soul to the Absolute Soul is, with greater or less 
intensity, realized. The very feeling of absolute depend- 
ence which is inherent in the finite soul, carries with it 
in man's rational nature the ultimate postulate of, and 
belief in, the reality of an uncreated Cause and Ground 
of all that is finite and created; and thus through our 
reflective reason, as well as through our immediate per- 
ception, the visible world of phenomena awakens and 
sustains faith in the underlying reality of the uncreated 
Invisible. This, as I shall afterwards endeavour to show, 
is the real basis of that argument from Causation, or Cos- 
mological Proof of the being of God, which, in conjunc- 
tion with the argument from Design, has from time 
immemorial played a conspicuous part in all attempts 
to furnish a rationale of Theistic belief. But not only 
does this feeling of our essential dependence carry with 
it, as its inseparable accompaniment, a more or less 
vivid consciousness of the reality of the Absolute, but 
all truly philosophical thought — all thought, that is, 
which penetrates deeper than superficial differences and 
divisions, and reveals the presence of the Basal Unity 
beneath and behind all individual varieties — gives a 
feeling of delight and freedom to the soul; for it, too, 
awakens the sense of union and commuDion with the 
Uncreated and the Absolute. 

It is, however, as we have before seen, in connection 
with the soul's ethical and spiritual consciousness that 
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the reality of God, and the soul'a personal relationship 
to Him, are most vividly and fully revealed. And there- 
fore it is that the ancient Hebrew mind (whose highest 
religious experience culminated in the character and faith 
of Jesus of Nazareth), through its essentially subjective 
tendency, nnd its intense realization of the Universal 
and Eternal One, at first in the character of Justice or 
Righteousness, and finally in the character of Universal 
Love, has naturally and inevitably furnished the greatest 
religious text-book of our race, and that in its imperish- 
able literature the human mind and heart finds a peren- 
nial spring of religious inspiration and theiatic belief. 

I have said that it is in the unconditional or cate- 
gorical imperative which accompanies the presence of 
the ethical ideal that the soul most unmistakably realizes 
the presence of the Absolute Being and its personal 
relationship to Him. It is necessary, however, here to 
guard against the possibility of a serious misapprehen- 
sion. In a later Lecture I shall dwell specially on the 
moral consciousness as being, in my view, the moat impor- 
tant basis of religious belief ; but it will be well at this 
stage of ray subject to distinctly state that, in claiming 
for our sense of duty an unconditional imperative, I am 
very far from meaning that every line of conduct which 
presents itself to a man as bis duty is absolutely good. It 
is only too abundantly evident that persons at a low state 
of intellectual and ethical development often regai-d as 
their imperative duty a line of action which other persons 
who have attained to higher and clearer ethical insight 
would condemn as being to a large extent wholly wrong. 
Especially will this be evident when, in a later Lecture, 
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wc come to consider the essential difference betweea 
Eational Eeligion and Dogmatic Religion ; for the bitter 
persecutions by means of which dogmatic religionists 
have in many eases felt it to be their bounden duty to 
repress, and if possible annihilate, all doubt or disbelief ' 
of their fundamental dogmas, are now, by the more 
enlightened insight of the leading minds even among 
dogmatic religionists themselves, clearly seen to be based ' 
npon a fundamental ethical mistake. How it comes j 
about that theological dogmatism creates in its votaries | 
a factitious ethical ideal, and transfers the seat of idti- 
mate authority from the Reason and the Conscience to 
the Church, I shall afterwards consider. Apart, how- 
ever, from this distortion of ethical insight by Dogmatic 
Religion, there are two nonnal causes which ensure 
change and evolution in ethical ideas. In the first place, 
with the development of social life, higher ideal prineiples 
come by degrees into clear consciousness ; and in the 
second place, increased experience discloses more effec- 
tual modes of applying and realizing in actual life the 
fundamental principles of conduct which man's ethical 
insight discerns. It will be found, I believe, that in all 
cases where the Ideal appeals with its absolute impera- 
tive to any man, there is some true and eternal principle 
involved ; but this principle may be so connected with 
narrow and erroneous views as to the best mode of giving 
effect to it, that the line of conduct to which it prompta 
may in its form be diametrically opposed to the course < 
which a profounder rational and ethical insight would 
perceive to be the best. Hence it will be evident that, 
while throughoat the whole process of man's historical 
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development there has been an Ideal progreBsively mani- 
festing its presence in the minds of men, and ever carrj'- 
ing with it, as one aspect of itself, an unconditional 
imperative, obedience to or neglect of which constituted 
the ethical nobility or ethical baseness of the individual 
mind, the particular mode of conduct which the moral 
imperative has enjoined has been determined by the 
stage of rational and social development which a person 
or a nation may have reached. "Where this is fully 
understood, there cannot be any rational collision between 
the ethical consciousness and culture ; for while whiit 
I have termed the God-consciousness, that is, the felt 
presence of the Universal and the Eternal, gives the 
absolute imperative, it is culture which separates tlie 
essential from the accidental in the ethical Ideal, and it 
is culture which discovers the most effective modes of 
giving practical effect to the eternal principles which the 
self-evolving Ideal reveiila. 

To return now to my main subject. It will be noticed 
by all who reflect on their own inner life that the Uni- 
versal and Eternal Being not only reveals Himself in 
the ideas of the Reason and in the imperative ideals of the 
Conscience, but He reveals Himself also in our higher 
Affections. There is a universal and eternal element in 
Love, as well as in Reason and Duty ; and what qualifies 
Christianity for becoming a world-wide religion is, that it 
is based on the deepest of all principles, viz. on the prin- 
ciple thsit only in Divine Love does the soul fully realize 
its inherent birthright, that birthright which belongs 
to it in virtue of the presence of the Eternal Father in 
its eelf-consciuusness, and in virtue of the trtmscendent 
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truth ttat God, in calling into existence rational souls, 
has formed them, not of some foreign material extrinsic 
to Himself, but in very truth of His own essence and 
substance, and has therefore to that extent died in order 
that they may live. What we call Divine Love, though 
it by degrees emerges in human nature out of the midst 
of the feelings of family and tribal relationship and 
widening social sympathies, yet contains, as an essential 
fiictor of its very being, a rational and universal element 
which distinguishes it ioto ccelo from any mere inheri- 
tance or development of gregarious instincts or non- 
rational sympathy. 

If I understand this matter rightly, the great mistake 
which vitiates that otherwise noble ethical system called 
"Utilitarianism" is, that it wholly fails to recognize 
this basal truth, that Love, as the highest ethical prin- 
ciple, is essentially something more than a mere widening 
of personal sympathies till they attain a cosmopolitan 
breadth. Enlarge the mere feeling of sympathy to the 
widest possible extent, and you get no nearer to any 
genuine sanction for moral conduct, to any real source 
of moral authority. The revulsion from the absurdities 
and unsympathetic narrowness of English " orthodox" 
theology has caused many of our best ethical thinkers, 
Buch as J. S. Mill, to turn their faces away from theology, 
and to seek elsewhere for a rational basis of morality, But 
it is not possible to place Ethics on any solid and perma- 
nent foundation if you leave theology out of account. The 
teaching of Jesus and of Paul on this question of " Love" 
as a basis of Ethics still holds good, and will for ever 
hold good ; and their view of the matter is, that men are 
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bound to loTO their fellow-men. simply because God ia 
Love. In other words, Bucb love as Ethics needs for ita 
basis has its origin, not entirely in the finite side of our 
being, by which we are related to the animals, and out 
of which Darwin wastes his ingenuity in trying to evolve 
a moral imperative, but in the universal and eternal side 
of our nature, where God immediately reveals Himself 
in our self-consciousness. In all true spiritual love, the 
God-element, the Universal, manifests its presence and 
its operation. So far is this Love from being identical 
with mere sympathetic feeling, that it is capable of 
entirely ignoring or overpowering all regard for thu 
personal pleasure either of the lover or of the beloved 
ones; and this clearly shows that its root is not in man 
as a finite individual, but in that Over-soul, that Absolute 
Being who is incarnate in the human consciousness, and 
is at once Eternal Season, Will and Love. Nothing, 
it seems to me, can be more pitiable than the shifts to 
which egoistic thinkers are put, when, in the absence of 
any admission of the authority of the Universal, or God, 
in human nature, they endeavour to find a rational ground 
for real self-sacrificing love. Few men, probably, have 
felt spiritual love more intensely than S. S. Mill did; 
but his writings reveal the almost grotesque inadequacy 
of his sensational and egoistic philosophy to explain and 
account for his own vivid recognition of the claims which 
the Indwelling Eternal made on his soul, Eather than 
worship a deity who bad not what we call moral attri- 
butes, ho would, he says, go to hell, i.e. endure the 
unending agonies which the creed-books associate with 
that locality ; but the only intelligible explanation that 
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cfiD be givpii of this statement Is, that there waa in Mill's" 
self-GonsciousueBS, though not in liis philosophical system, 
a quite infinite or incommensurable difference of ethical 
rank between the cravings for personal pleasure and com- 
fort which he felt as a finite individual, and that demand 
for absolute rectitude and self-sacrificing love which was 
the self-revelation of the Eternal and the Infinite within 
him. It has been conclusively shown by Dr. Martineau^ 
that it is utterly impossible for a philosophy which 
begins with the egoistic maxim, " Each for himself," 
to find a road that shall lead at hist to the univer- 
salistio maxim, "Each for all." I contend, then, that 
the conviction we have that we are unfaithful to the 
rightful claims of our higher nature whenever we allow 
selflsh desires and ambitions to overrule our interest in 
the true welfare of others, is only rationally explicable 
on the supposition, to the truth of which our self-con- 
sciousness bears witness, that our nature is not only the 
seat of pnvate desires and aspirations, but that there ia 
also immanent within us, and apprehended in varying 
degrees of fulness, the unifying principle of Eternal Love. 
As our ethical ideal attains greater purity and fuller 
development, this principle of Love is increasingly recog- 
nized as the rightfully dominant spring of action in the 
soul. If the foregoing exposition is sound, it will follow 
that religious belief will be called into existence and 
intensified in proportion as that aspect of our inner expe- 
rience in which the Eternal reveals Himself is awakened 
into vivid self-consciousness. We have seen that though 
the influences of the visible cosmos and the incoming 

' Tijpei oj Ethical Theory, Vul. II. p. 331, 2nd ed. 
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into the mind of loftier uuifying ideas at times call forth 
the God-ccmsciousness in our nature, it is nevertheless 
through the ethical espcrieneo of the moral imperative, 
and also through the felt supremacy in our nature of 
the principle of Divine Love, that our sense of personal 
relationship to the Father within us reveals its deepest 
significance. 

And now let me ask you whether the actual experience 
of the way in which faith in God arises in the soul does 
not bear out the above view of the essential nature of 
man's faculty of religious insight. How, as a matter of 
fact, do great religious movements originate? Is it by 
intellectual "proofs of the existence of God;" oris it not 
rather by some great prophet realizing in his character 
and in his teachings that universal or ideal side of our 
consciousness in which we recognize the immanence of 
God in the soul ? Even if we take the case of books as 
means of awakening faith, is it the books which appeal 
mainly to the logical understanding that do most to en- 
gender belief in God, or is it not rather what are called 
idealistic utterances, such as form a large portion of Plato's 
works, which vividly picture an ideal life transcending 
the actual, or writings which, like the " Imitatio Christi," 
are written under the vivid sense of daily union and 
communion with the Indwelling Father ? Intellectual 
proofs are by no means without value, but their value 
consists, not so much in originating faith, as in refuting 
by certain lines of thought the sceptical doubts which 
other lines of thought have engendered. Accordingly, as 
every generation, owing to change in scientific views and 
philosophical speculations, has its own special intellectual 
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obstacles in the way of faith, so every generation needs 
a fresh Theodicy ; hut the greater part of the plentiful 
crop of philosophical writings which springs up to meet 
this demand for the reconciliation of religious faith with 
contemporary culture, after a few short years lose their 
interest and take their place along with their predecessors 
of the same stamp on the undisturbed library shelves ; 
while those books, on the other hand, which grow out 
of and vividly depict in some fashion or other the felt 
presence of the Divine and the Universal in human 
nature, have a perennial charm, and are among the must 
precious of the treasures which the world will not will- 
ingly let die. I need not say that the Hebrew and 
Greek Scriptures are pre-eminently books of this charac- 
ter; and this fact accounts for their unfading interest, 
and for the impulse which prompts men to reproduce 
these writings in countless foi-ms and languages, and 
scatter the copies broadcast over the wide earth. Super- 
stition, no doubt, has some hand in this Bibliolatry ; but 
superstition alone has not the staying power which this 
reverence for the Christian Scriptures possesses; and the 
mainspring of the movement is evidently the instinctive 
consciousness that this book is the best book for awaken- 
ing and interpreting that deep feeling of union and com- 
munion between the finite and the Infinite, between 
man and God, which is of all relations in our human life 
the most momentous, and the one in which man's interest 
never permanently slackens, 

And if in regard to hooks it is chiefly by the writings 
which directly appeal to the divine and universal side of 
our consciousness that belief in God is awakened and 
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iustained, so is it in the case of the personal influences 
which are mightiest to loanish indifference and doubt, and 
once more cause God to be felt by the soul as a living 
Reality. It is the spectacle in actual life, or in biography 
and history, of moral heroism, of self-devoted love, of 
high moral principle, and, in short, of every phase of 
human character in which the finite self shrinks into the 
background, and the individual man wholly forgets his 
own personal interests and aims through absorption in 
some love-inspired cause, — it is, I repeat, the spectacle of 
the practical realization of the indwelling Universal and 
Ideal as exhibited in some actual human life, which is 
ever the most potent agent in kindling the God-con- 
sciousness of the spectator, and thus making religious 
belief a mighty principle of thought and conduct. Not 
until this vivid realization of the Eternal in a man's 
nature has come about through contact with this same 
manifestation of the Eternal, either in the actual flesh or 
in the records of a divine life, is it of much avail to 
adduce scientific or philosophical arguments to prove the 
being of God. Indeed, it would not be a whit more 
absurd to attempt to give a scientific or philosophical 
rationale of the physical cosmos to a person who was 
wholly devoid of the sensations through which the 
'* cosmos manifests itself to our minds, than to endeavour 
to prove and explain the being and attributes of God to 
those in whom the presence of the Universal in Thought, 
the absolutely Authoritative in Ethics, and the immanent 
Divine Love in the heart, had in no way become a fact of 
immediate consciousness. The essence of the knowledge 
of God is assuredly the immediate consoiousness of Gud. 
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Given that awakeued consciousness, and we may philow 
pliize about God to some purpose ; but the sine qud non ] 
of all sound and valuable philosophical and theological 
speculation is the prior direct recognition of the imme- 
diate presence and operation of the Eternal Reality in 
the soul's higher life. 

Hence it is, that as in children it is the perceptive 1 
faculties that one must develop as a basis for future | 
reflection and scientific knowledfje, so in the case of th& J 
religious training of younger children it would be futile, , 
and indeed mischievous, to attempt elaborate intellectual j 
proofs of the being of God, for these logical proofs cau ] 
only appeal to the child's Understanding, They must, in I 
order to be intelligible to the child, speak of the Eternal I 
as another mind like the child's own mind or the miuds of ' 
its parents; and therefore the more intelligent the child,' 
the more unanswerable are the doubtful questionings to; J 
which this logical presentation of the Absolute as a Beings, I 
outside of the soul inevitably gives rise ; and accord- 
ingly the laboured demonstration of God's esistence to ' 
children is far more likely to sow in the young mind 
tho germs of scepticism than of religious belief. This, 
efficient religious teachers intuitively discern ; and there- 
fore make it their chief business to evoke in the child's 
mind, by appeal to the beauty and grandeur and bene- 
ficence of nature, and more especially to the moral beauty | 
and sublimity exhibited in the noblest human lives, that 
sense of the reality and authority of the Divine which 
ia implicitly present and always capable of being elicited, 
in fuiuter or more vivid fashion, in every child's mind, 
and heart. All effective awakenmont or revival of reli- ^ 
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gious faith, whether in the child or in the adult, must be 
initiated by influences which call forth into clear con- 
sciousness the moral imperative and the higher forms of 
self-sacrificing emotion. Jesus, in his profound saying, 
"The pure in heart shall see God," penetrated, in virtue 
of his deep religious experience, to the fundamentnl 
principle on which alone a sound and adequate psycho- 
logy and philosophy of religion can possibly he based. 

The faculty of Religious Insight, as distinguished 
from the powers of the discursive Understanding, is by 
Aristotle described as a function of the Reason (raCs), 
and by Paul as a function of the Spirit (-irueOfia). The 
Pauline terra has in general been accepted by modern 
theologians as more fully expressive of the range of this 
power of religious insight than the Aristotelian and 
Kantian term "Reason;" for the word Spirit includes 
that most important insight into fundamental religious 
truth which is involved in the soul's higher or rational 
affections ; and it appears that neither Aristotle nor Kant 
adequately appreciated the influential part which ia played 
by the diviner emotions in the establishment and enrich- 
ment of man's religious belief. Spiritual Love, as we have 
Been, is not, like our lower passions, merely a subjective 
feeling; it has, like the great unifying ideas of the 

IEeason and the unconditional imperative of the Con- 
Bcience, an objective or absolute character, and therefore 
carries with it that consciousness of intrinsic authority 
which appertains to all those Ideals through which the 
Universal Mind reveals His presence and His Character 
in the finite mind. 
Intimately connected with this question of the nature 
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of the faculty of spiritual discernment, is the further! 
question, whether the religious insight gained thereby is 
more appropriately termed Knowledge or Belief. Now 
the mere discussion of such a question as this appears 
on the surface of it to imply thiit the Theist holds reli- 
gious truth by a much lower kind of tenure than that 
by which the Scientist holds his scientific truth. The 
scientist positively knows; the religious man only believes. 
But this contrasting of knowledge and belief to the dis- 
paragement of the latter is really baseless, and rests 
upon the false idea that the word "belief" has only one 
definite meaning ; whereas the fact is, that this word (and 
the same probably holds good of the corresponding word 
in all modern languages) has two distinct and in some 
respects quite antithetic meanings. In the one sense, 
Belief signifies something short of Knowledge, an inter- 
mediate stage between mere opinion and certain convic- 
tion, as when one says, " I believe that the apostle John 
wrote the Fourth Gospel, but I do not feel sure of it." 
But in the other sense, the word "Belief" is employed 
to express what is often the deepest and firmest of a 
man's convictions, viz. that complete and perfect trust 
which religious minds feel in regard to the reality of 
God and of His personal relationship to the human 
spirit. As I have before pointed out, it is in one sense 
true that all Knowledge beyond the mere transient con- 
sciousness of our present sensations rests ultimately on. 
Belief, One's knowledge of one's past life rests on trust 
in the validity of memory; knowledge of the facts and 
relations of an external world depends in like manner on 
the belief that such a world beyond our personal con- 
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sciousneea exists ; and the ■whole body of physical and 
mental science is based upon our confidence in the ultimate 
validity of those principles of formal logic which are 
presupposed in all scientific reasonings. But all these 
nssumptions which I have enumerated appear to most 
persons so self-evident, so incapable of being doubted, 
that we, in general, extend the term Knowledge till it 
covers all the conclusions that can be reached by imme- 
diate sensations as interpreted in the light of these 
3d self-evident principles. The word "Know- 
ledge" is thus extended to include those beliefs which 
all men, or at least most men, hold in common and in all 
moods ; and we talk of knowing something of what hap- 
pened on this planet in the Silurian or the Carboniferous 
stage of its history, of knowing that our fellow-men 
exist, &c. ; and thus in this sense we may, if we believe 
the teleological argument to be of itseK perfectly con- 
clusive, be consistently said to have Knowledge of God, 
for such apprehension of God as this implies is reached 
by precisely the same logical road by which the know- 
ledge of the existence of our brother mortals is reached ; 
but, as we have seen, no complete and adequate insight 
into God and His relationship to nature and to man can 
be attained along this route. 

I can now answer the question, why I have described 
the subject of this course of Lectures as "The Bases 
of ReHgious 5e//e/," rather than as " The Bases of 
Eeligious Knowledge.''^ It is certainly not because I 

I regard my assurance of the reality of the Eternal, 
and of His personal relationship to my spirit, as a 
weaker assurance than that which I have of the exist- 
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ence of an objective cosmos or of my fellow-men. Myl 
reason for preferring the word "Belief" rests upon tlifti 
distinction, on which I have so often insisted, between. I 
the insight of the Understanding on the one hand, and I 
the insight of the Keason or the Spirit on the other. It j 
is characteristic of the Knowledge to which the Under* j 
standing of itself gives «b access, firstly, that it is based j 
upon sensations and beliefs or forms of thought which 1 
men in general have in common and in all their moods, i 
and thus it admits always of sensuous verification ; and, 
secondly, that it does not reach to the root of the matter, ] 
and proves wholly incapable of passing behind and I 
beyond the endless variety of finite and particular objects j 
and phenomena, to the fundamental and absolute Prin- 
ciple of unity out of which all these finite individuals ( 
arise, and hy which they are so inter-related as to form | 
one organic whole. It is characteristic, on the other hand, 
of Eeligious Insight — of the insight, that is, of the Eeason 1 
and the Spirit — that it does, as Kant trnly saw, admit us I 
in a measure to the sphere of ultimate reality ; for tho ' 
categorical imperative of the conscience has absolute ' 
authority and worth, and the development of the Ideal ' 
in our inner life furnishes, I believe, progressive in- 
sight into the inmost heart of that Self- existent One I 
who manifests Himself in some measure in the pheno- 
mena of nature, but only traly reveals Himself in the , 
self-consciousness of His rational creatures. The Under- j 
stimding deals with what is less and lower than our- 
selves; the Spirit, with its ever-developing Ideal of per- 
fection, is the meeting-point of our finite selves with that 
Eternal Self who is infinitely higher than we. And | 
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lience it is that our perception of the reality and autho- 
rity of these Ideals, which are, as it Tvere, the eyes of our 
spiritual insight, varies greatly with our moods and with 
our increasing or decreasing self-surrender to the invita- 
tions and injunctions of the Eternal Father within us. 
This belief in God is not something in regard to which 
we are merely passively receptive of Divine influence ; it 
is to some extent a matter dependent on our personal 
volition. The reality and authority of the Ideal do not 
compel conviction like the truths of mathematics or 
the laws of thought. We feel its intrinsic beauty and 
its absolute worth ; but we are often conscious at the 
same time of considerations which make us distrustful of 
the Divine and the Ideal, and cause us to gravitate 
downward to that lower level in which for the time we 
most strongly incline to believe in the finite deliverance 
of the senses and the scientific understanding alone. 
Hence we choose to some extent our philosophical and 
religions belief, and in so far we are responsible for it. 

For these reasons it seems to me that it is more 
appropriate to speak of the Belief in God than of the 
Knowledge of God, and to reserve the word "Know- 
ledge" for such lower insight into the relations of phe- 
nomena as the cultivated scientific understanding is 
competent to reach. But it must not be forgotten that, 
though our belief in God may fluctuate in intensity 
according to the nature of our moods, and the character 
of the influences which at the time most atfect us, this 

tis quite consistent with the fact that in some souls 
in their choicer moments of experience, and in other 
Bouls almost universally, this insight into the reality 
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and character of the Eternal reaches an intensity of 1 
assurance which far transcends the degree of certainty [ 
to which scientific knowledge can attain. With these | 
remarks I bring to a close this outline-sketch of what I J 
conceive to be the chief basis in human nature of thej 
Belief in God. 

The position for which I have contended in this Leo*S 
ture, viz, that in virtue of the immanence of the Eternal 1 
in man's rational, ethical and spiritual consciousness, there 1 
is in human nature a capacity, not only for the recognition j 
of the being of God, but also for progressive insight into j 
ITis character, is called in question at the present time I 
in this country by two influential schools of religious I 
thought ; firstly, by the thinkers, of whom Mr. H. Spencer | 
is the acknowledged head, who maintain that though the ' 
human mind possesses certainty in regard to the reality 
of the Absolute, it can yet know nothing of His essential , 
character ; and, secondly, by the Positivist school, repre- 
sented by Mr. F. Harrison, who maintain that insight into J 
either the reality or the character of an Absolute Being I 
is intrinsically inaccessible to man, and that accordingly^ * 
in place of the worship of God, the religion of the future 1 
will substitute the worship of Humanity. To the con- 
sideration of these forms of Agnosticism I will ask your 4 
attention in the next Lecture. 



Lectdre III. 

AGNOSTICISM, 



If the conclusion reached in the last Lecture be sound, 
religiou3 faith is no mere temporary phase in the evolu- 
tion of mankind, but is based upon a permanent relation 
between the finite spirit and the Universal Spirit. The 
view for which I have contended is, that the human soul 
is not merely the product of the creative energy of the 
Almighty : it is the real offspring of God ; and therefore 
the self-consciousness of man not only mirrors the mul- 
titude of finite and dependent things which constitute 
the visible manifestation of the Absolute, but contains 
also the germs of conscious affinity with that Supreme 
Being out of whose substance it is formed. By the 
Senses and the Understanding man increasingly learns 
the relations which liuk into one organic whole the 
aggregate of physical and psychical existences, while by 
the higher Eeason or the Spirit he gradually awakens to 
a clear cousciousness of the various modes of hie relation- 

Iship to that Eternal Life out of which his finite personiil 
consciousness is an individual effluence. 
This consciousness of relationship between the life of 
the individual and the self-existent Life which animates 
and unifies the cosmos, is sometimes faint, sometimes 
■ 
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vivid; and tho conceptions in which it clothes itself varyn 
with the advancing science and culture of each succeed- 
ing age. To the chUd, or to the adult man who is still | 
in the juvenile stage of mental dovdopaient, the Gods 1 
with whom the soul feels itself to be in conscious and 1 
Byrapathetic relation are the powers to which it assigns 1 
the phenomena of nature; but with advancing culture,, 
reflection brings man to the conviction that nature is i 
unity, and that therefore the God to whom he feels him-j 
self related is one God. Thus the interpretation of the ' 
primary consciousness of man's relationship with the 
Absolute becomes more complete as the rational and moral 
life unfolds its deeper resources, till, finally, the earlier 
conception of God as a Mind, like another human mind, 
acting on the soul from without through the forces of 
nature, passes into the profounder and more satisfying 
conception of tho Eternal Spirit, as tho immanent life of 
nature, and tho Ground and Source of the universal prin- 
ciples of reason, and of those ethical and spiritual ideals i 
which manifest their presence in man's consciousness, 1 
and reveal their divine and ultimate authority by the | 
sense of unconditional obligation and absolute worth, | 
which characterizes their presence. In virtue of this \ 
deepening interpretation of the religious consciousness, 
Truth is discerned to be something more than man's ] 
individual opinions; Beauty, to be something more thaa 1 
individual tastes ; and Goodness, to be a progressiva ] 
ideal of Perfection which has its source in the essence I 
or will of that Eternal Spirit, out of whose energizing the j 
finite human life emerges, and on whom it feels itself to 1 
be ever dependent. 
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It cannot be denied, however, that in the present time 
many thoughtful and religiously diepoeed minda, on both 
sides of the Atlantic, are feeling by no means satisfied 
either that there is any rational xmifying Principle aa thu 
centre and support of phenomena, or that, supposing there 
is some absolute reality, man possesses any faculty of 
insight into its essence and character. Many causes 
conduce to this distrust. The old Deism rested in 
part on the evidences of Design in nature, and in 
part on the supposed manifestation of a Divine Presence 
and Authority in the moral consciousness ; but now an 
impression widely prevails (though it is much weaker 
to-day probably than it was five years ago) that the 
Darwinian view of Evolution has superseded the neces- 
sity of postulating a primary Intelligence, and that man's 
progressive ethical insight and sense of moral obligation 
may be adequately esplained as a gi-adual development 
through heredity from the feelings, passions and capacity 
for sympathy, which already show themselves in the lower 
strata of animal life. Another cause of the disintegration 
of religious belief is to be found in the circumstance 
that careful historical research and criticism, as well as 
the study of comparative religion, have shown the utter 
^^ untenableness of the old claim set up by the churches for 
^H the wboUy exceptional inspiration and infallibility of the 
^H Hebrew and Greek Scriptures. And, finally, not the 
^H least effective influence in this direction is the supposed 
^H proof by Sir William Hamilton, Dean Mansel, Mr. H. 
^H spencer and others, that the human mind is confined by 
^H its very constitution to a merely relative apprehension 
^H^ of the Absolute and the Eternal, and is therefore excluded 
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from the possibility of insight into tho essential nature 
and character of God. 

It is a significant fact, however, as indicating the deep 
need in hnman nature for religion, that among those 
persons wliom tlie scientific and philosophical influences 
of the day have placed out of sympathy with Theistic 
belief, two substitutes for Theism — Agnosticism on the 
one hand, and the Religion of Humanity on the other — 
can already count a goodly number of adherents ; and 
the formation of a few societies for "Ethical Culture" 
is another movement in the same direction. The relation 
between the Agnostic and the Positiviat is very sugges- 
tive. Each of these two recent forms of anti-theistio 
religion denies the principle on which the other most 
strenuously insists. The followers of Mr. Spencer con- 
tend that the recognition of the reality of the Absolute 
Being is at once a necessity of thought and the basis of 
religious faith, but deny the possibility of any insight 
into the real nature of this Being in whose presence the 
mind is compelled to believe. The sympathizers with 
Comte or with Mr. Frederick Harrison deny that man 
has any valid ground for asserting the reality of a unify- 
ing Principle behind phenomena, but maintain it to be 
essential to any efiective religious belief that there should 
be a felt personal relationship between the worshipper and 
his God. As, then, the Spencerian Agnostic asserts that 
the belief in the reality of an Absolute Cause and Ground 
of all finite existence is essential to religion, while the 
Positivist asserts that an intelligible personal relation 
between the soul and the Object of its devotion is the 
indispensable feature, there is surely some reason for 
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preauraing that it is in the direction of a Theiara ■which 
combiues the belief in the Absolute God with the sense 
of man's deep personal relationship to Him, that the final 
solution of the theological problem of our time will have 
to be Bonght. 

Mr. Spencer's position is, that the religious sentiments 
which have growu up around the conception of a per- 
sonal God, though they must needs be modified when 
tile Theisfic conception is changed into the conception of 
a Power whose essential nature is intrinsically unknow- 
able, are nevertheless not destroyed. He maintains that 
there would still survive the sentiments of wonder and 
awe " which are appropriate to the consciousness of a 
Mystery which cannot be fathomed, and of a Power that 
is omnipresent," 

The incompetency of such emotions as these to con- 
stitute a satisfying religion, was admirably shown in the 
noteworthy controvei'sy between Mr. Spencer and Mr. 

IHariTSon in the year 1884. In big article on "The 
Ghost of Religion,"* Mr. Harrison writes: 
: 



What is religion for ? Why do we want it ? and What do 
we expect it to do for us f If it can give us no sure ground for 

minds to rest on, nothing to purify the heart, to exalt the 
sense of sympathy, to deepen our sense of beauty, to strengthen 
our resolves, to chasten us into resignation, and to kindle a spirit 
of self-sacrifice — what ia the good of it ? The Unknowable, 
tm, can do none of these things. The object of all 
religion, in any knuwn variety of religion, has invariably had 
some quasi-huniiiu and sympathetic relation to man and human 
life. .... Whether it was the religion of the lowest savage, of the 
Polytbeist, or of the Hegelian Theist ; whether the object of the 

^ Nineleenih Oentiiry, March, 1884. 
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worship were a Eiver, the Moon, the Sky, Apollo, Thor, God, or 
First Cause, there has always been some chain of sympathy — 
influence on the one side, and veneration on the other. How- 
ever rudimentary, there must be a belief in some Power influ- 
encing the believer, and whose influence he repays with awe 
and gratitude and a desire to conform his life thereta" 

The language used by Mr. Spencer in the course of this 
controversy clearly indicates that he felt to some extent 
the force of Mr. Harrison's criticism ; for in several pas- 
sages of the articles contributed by him at this date to 
the Nineteenth Century^ he, consciously or unconsciously, 
virtually surrenders to an important extent his own fun- 
damental doctrine that, the nature of the Absolute is 
wholly incognizable by the human mind. To call the 
Unknowable Absolute a ^' Power" or "Energy," is 
surely to bring it in some measure within the sphere of 
Qognition ; for these words, which derive all their mean- 
ing from man's consciousness of his own personal exer- 
tion, at once imply a certain relationship or analogy 
between human activity and the activity of the Absolute. 
But Mr. Spencer goes much further than this on the road 
to Theism. He knows enough about this inscrutable 
Absolute to be able to say that, if not personal, it is cer- 
tainly not lower than personal ; and that in describing 
it, our choice lies between the personal and something 
higher than personality.^ In his article on " Ketrogres- 

* In answer to Mr. F. Harrison, Mr. H. Spencer writes : " Though 
the attributes of personality, as we know it, cannot be conceived by 
us as attributes of the Unknown Cause of things, yet duty requires us 
neither to affirm nor to deny personality, but to submit ourselves in 
all humility to the established limits of our intelligence, in the con- 
viction that the choice is not between personality and something lower 
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sive Religion," written in reply to Mr. Harrison's article 
from wliich I quoted above, he declares that this Absolute 
Eeality which Science in the last resort is compelled to 
recognize, stands towards our general conception of thinga 
in substantially the same relation asdoes the creative Power 
asserted by Theology. The devoutest mystic could surely 
find a basis for religion in spiritual communion with this 
Buper-personal Presence. And if we are assured of the 
existence of this identity of function between the Absolute 
Ground of Nature and Ilumanity and the God of Theism, 
we cannot be said to be wholly ignorant of the nature of 
this so-called inscrutable Being. Further, Mr. Spencer 
deacribcB the Absolute aa a Power which is omnipresent. 
Nay, he knows enough about the "Unknowable" to call 
it the Eternal and Infinite Cause, and speaks of the pheno- 
mena of nature as its manifestations. If, then, we know 
that God is the Cause, and that physical and psychical 
phenomena are the ESeets, is it not legitimate, and 
indeed inevitable, that we should reason from the cha- 
racter of the Effects to the character of the Cause ? We 
know each of our fellow-men only by his manifestations 
or effects in his actions, gestures, words or writings, and 
from these manifestations we consider ourselves war- 
ranted in inferring the existence of a personal self with 
a certain character behind these phenomena ; and, accord- 
ingly, Mr. J. 8. Mill wholly, and Dr. Martineau partially, 



I th&n personality, but trntween personality and something hiijher ; and 
that the tFltiraate Power is no more repreaentabla in terms of liuman 
conaciouBneSB than human conBciousneBS is representahle in terms of a 
plant's functions." — Nineteenth CentHry, July, 1884, p. 7. Compare 

V First Principlei, sect 31, aud Mi. Spencei'a Essays, Vol. IIL p. 251. 
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bases the knowledge of God on the study of the pheno- 
mena of nature. It is clear, then, that Mr. Spencer, in I 
spite of his so-called Agnosticism, gives evidence of j 
having made very considerable progress in his eonception I 
of the nature of the Infinite and Eternal Ground of the 
universe; and he thus practically verifies, what on (>-/>r/ori 
principles appears inevitable, that it is impossible to 
assert a positive knowledge of the reality of the Absolute 
without in the very act breaking the spell of Agnosticism, i 
and affording a basis for positive theological beUef. 

Hence there is good foundation for the allegation of 1 
inconsistency which Mr. Frederick Harrison makes against 1 
this attempt of Mr. Spencer's to find in his philosophy a . 
satisfactory foundation for religious ideas and emotions. 
In his article on "Agnostic Metaphysics," written in 
reply to Mr. Spencer, Mr. Harrison thus introduces hia 
argument : 



" Ten Tears ago I warned Mr. Spencer that his Religion of the 
Unknowable was certain to lead him into strange company. ' To 
invoke the Unknowable,' I said, ' is to re-open the whole range 
of Metaphysics ; and the entire apparatus of Theology will follow 
throiigh the breach.' .... We see the result Mr. Spencer has 
developed his Unknowable into an ' Infinite and Eternal Energy, 
by which all things are created and sustained' He has dis- I 
covered it to be the Ultimate Cause, the All-Being, the Creative j 
Power, and all the other 'alternative impossibilities of thought,' ' 
which he once cast in the teeth of the older theologies. Nata- J 
rally there is joy over one philosopher that repenteth. The 1 
CkristiaH World claims this as ei^iuvalent to the assertion that I 
God is the Mind and Spirit of the universe ; and the ChristicM J 
Wm-ld says the-se words might have been used by Butler or i 
I'aluy. This is, indeed, very true ; hut it is strange to find the J 
philosophy of one who makes it a point of conscience not to I 
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enter a church described as ' the fitting and natural introduction 
to inspiration (!).' " 

These remarks by Mr. Harrison are the prelude to 
a vigorous attack on Mr. Spencer's incipient theology, 
■which, as Mr. Harrison rightly argues, represents God, 
after all, as too little personal to satisfy the religious 
needs of mankind. Mr. Harrison then proceeds to extol 
the Comtist "Worship of Humanity" as the only reli- 
gion that is at once in harmony with reason, and at the 
same time capable of kindling powerful emotion, and 
therefore of strongly influencing conduct. Now it appears 
to me very strange that Mr. Harrison does not see that 
this irresistible drift of Mr. Spencer's philosophy into 
metaphysics and theology is itself a powerful argument 
against Mr. Harrison's own religious position. For is 
not this remarkable outburst of metaphysical, and even 
theological, ideas from the very heart of the most 
advanced science of our time, as exhibited in the views 
of Mr. Spencer to which I have just referred, and still 
more in the writings of his American disciple. Prof, John 
Fiske, the very best practical refutation that could be 
given of the fundamental principle of Positivism ? Comte 
declares that as by degrees aU the nations of the earth 
in their progressive culture reach the positivist stage, 
metaphysics and theology will receive their quietus, and 
vanish altogether from off the stage of living and efiec- 
tive thought. The positive stage of conviction towards 
which all culture is approaching, means, he says, the 
recognition of the truth that all ontological causes 
{whether metaphysical or theological) are utterly beyond 
the scope of man's intellectual insight. His fundamental 
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doctrine is, that "the education of the individual, so far 

as it is spontaneous, necessarily presents the same phases 
as that of the race ; and in our own days, every man on 
the level of the age will clearly verify the position in his 
own case that in childhood he was naturally a theologian, 
in youth a metaphysician, and in manhood a physicist or 
positivist. The history of the sciences directly proves 
that it has been the same with the ensemble of the j 
human race." ' So convinced was Comte that with oul- I 
tiire all metaphysical and theological ideas must needs 
be left behind, that he proceeds to say that the Positivist 
rigime will put all retrograde folk aside, by treating any 
one who still lingers in the theological or metaphysical 
stage of belief " as disqualified for government by weak- 
ness of brain." 

So far, however, are the facts of individual life and 
of history from supporting the theory that all theologi- 
cal and metaphysical interest dies out with the advance 
of positive knowledge of nature, that observation rather 
shows that every attempt to establish the principle 
that nothing exists or is accessible to the human mind 
save the mere order of phenomena, is invariably suc- 
ceeded by a re-assertion, first of metaphysical, and then 
of theological ideas. As I have before mentioned, the 
revulsion in ancient Rome from Epicurean empiiicism 
to Nco-Platonic mysticism and theurgy, and that in the 
present day from extreme secularism to spiritualism and 
theosophy, simply illustrate the universal truth that the 
Belf-consciou3 man, the highest product of cosmical deve- 

> Vide Dr. Martineau'a T^pes of Ethical Theory, Vol. I p. 440, 
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lopment, is never perraanently satisfied with the mere 
observation and classification of the facts and laws which 
the visible or external side of the Btream of evolution 
exhibits, but is irresistibly impelled by hia mental con- 
etitution to strive to attain, either by fair or questionable 
means, some real or fancied acquaintance with the Power 
or Powers to whose agency he is mentally constrained to 
assign the successive phenomena of which it is the busi- 
ness of science to take cognizance. Historical facta nut 
only show that it is not true that the Positivist view of 
the universe is that to which human thought tends and 
on which it finally rests, but they further show that the 
prevalence of such a view in any epoch invariably calls 
forth a counter protest from the theologic or tbeosophie 
side. Accordingly, the lesson which the study of the 
history of scientific and theological thought teaches is, 
that man ia not only related by the senses and the 
understanding to the world of physical and psychical 
phenomena, but is also conacionely related, in hia rational, 
ethical and spiritual experience, to the Absolute Ground 
and Cause of these phenomena. Hence metaphysics and 
theology are not merely transient, but are perennial 
objects of interest to the human mind; and scientific 
knowledge and religious faith have each their inalienable 
and imperishable rights and functions in every stage and 
form of human culture and mental evolution. 

That tbo present relations of culture and religious 
belief confirm rather than confute the principle that 
theological ideas possess permanent interest and validity 
for the human mind, is abundantly shown by this very 
incursion of Mr. Spencer's thought into the fields of 
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metaphysics and theology which has subjected him !»■ 
Jlr. Harrison's brilliant charge of inconsistency. That 
this may be seen more clearly, let me ask you to take a 
retrospective glance over the course of speculation in this 
country during the last thirty or forty years. At the 
beginning of this period, what Comte calls the Positive 
stage of scientific and philosophical culture appeared to 
be in a very flourishing condition among us. Mr. J. S. 
Mill, and later on Prof. Bain, whose philosophy resolved 
all Causation into merely temporal antecedence and 
sequence, and all Substance, whether physical or mental, 
into aggregations of present or potential forms of sensa- 
tion, were popularly regarded as the great leaders of 
philosophical thought, and as the inaugurators of quite 
a new era in mental science — an era in which Comte's. 
ideal should be realized, and in which the retention of 
metaphysical and theological ideas should be regarded as 
the sure sign of a weak or retrograde intellect. 

In one respect only did our Engl ish sensational ideaUsta 
differ from the great Frenchman whose character Mill so 
warmly and so justly admired, viz. in the importance' 
they attached to the subjective study of Psychology. 
Aiiguste Comte, in his violent reaction against everything 
metaphysical, had too hastily denied that the mind can 
make a fruitful study of its own states of consciousness, 
and had treated psychology somewhat slightingly as if 
it were merely a branch of biology. The English " psy- 
chological school" of thinkers corrected this extrava- 
gance, and maintained that the investigation of mental 
states, and of the laws of association according to which 
they are connected and " chemically " blended, 
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Tery valuable province of research. Still, while giving 
to Psychology much greater validity and importance 
than the founder of Positivism assigned to it, they 
faithfully adhered to Comte's principle that no meta- 
physical ideas are to be treated as ultimate, and that 
all knowledge of the material and the spiritual world is 
to be resolved into present and remembered sensations 
associated together in certain discoverable modes. In 
this way they did what appeared to be good service to 
Positivism ; for while Comte seemed inclined to turn out 
of strict science all such ideas as Cause and Substance as 
fanciful and misleading intruders, Mill and his disciples, 
on the other hand, set themselves diligently to work to 
explain the genesis of these ideas ; and their speculations 
on this subject are very suggestive. Still the younger 
members of their own fraternity of thought — among 
whom the late gifted Professor of Philosophy in Univer- 
sity College, London, the lamented G. Croom Bobertson, 
■was the leading spirit — candidly admitted that the pro- 
blem as to the origin of tliese metaphysical ideas found 
no adequate solution within the limits of any man's 
individual experience; and that to account for the pre- 
sence of such notions in the human mind, the imagination 
must endeavour to penetrate into the mysterious and 
almost inaccessible laboratory of Heredity, to which, I 
need hardly say, it is now the fashion to relegate the 
genesis of all ideas, rational, moral and spiritual, of 
which sensational evolutionists are unable to give any 
satisfactory empirical account. 

At the time to which I refer, the doctrine of Heredity 
was yet in its infancy, and the English admirers of 
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Comte's principles were sanguine that the secrets of meta- 
physical and theological thinking could be discovered, 
and its false pretensions exposed, simply by the careful 
analysis of the actual facts of man's present conscious- 
ness, and without any adventurous expedition into that 
mist-covered region of life's immemorial past in which 
the recent impugncrs of the ultimate validity of all meta- 
physical and theological ideas find themselves perforce , 
compelled to take refuge. Towards this Positivist goal, 
tlie liberation of the human mind from what was regarded 
as the tyrannous sway of Intuitionalism in philosophy 
and religion, J. S. Mill and Prof. Alexander Bain worked 
away with hearty goodwUI ; and certainly their labours, 
if unsuccessful in regard to their main purpose, were not , 
without some permanently valuable results. They were 
full of hope and enthusiasm, and many eager disciplea ' 
warmly applauded their successive assaults on the Intui- 
tional position. It was supposed that the days in which 
metaphysics and metaphysical theology had bewildered 
human thought and narrowed human sympathies were 
happily nearly at an end. Henceforth physical science 
and mental science would be placed on the same footing, 
and both would resolve themselves into the study of the 
order of man's sensations and ai»petites, and of the com- 
plex processes by which, out of these simple psychical 
states, all the fundamental ideas of philosophy, ethics and 
religion, have been gradually elaborated. Now, then, it 
would seem that the nnllennium of Positivism was about 
to dawn : the cultured thought of this country appeared- 
to be bursting the last fetters which bound it to that 
moribund and effete carcase of intuitional dogmatism 
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■which had hitherto prevented the pure spirit of empiri- 
cism and positivism from exerting its intrinsic energy, 
and achieving its legitimate triumphs in the cause of 
truth and humanity. 

But what has been the actual fact ? Why, simply this: 
that just in the very midst of this jubilation of English 
Phenomenalism or Positivism, Mr. Herbert Spencer, who 
was in fullest accord with all the scientific tendencies 
and methods of the English school, and who besides had 
clear discernment of the significance of Darwinian Evolu- 
tion and of the possible applications of the principle of 
Heredity, — Mr. Spencer, I say, began to give to the world 
of thought a grand theory of the cosmos, based on the 
most recent scientific discoveries and speculations. And 
now, as if in utter defiance of Comte's law of the three 
stages in the evolution of religious thought, our greatest 
living Evolutionist finds it absolutely necessary to found 
his scientific and philosophical rationale of the universe 
upon an ultimate intuitive metaphysical belief. All true 
insight info either nature or man is, he tells us, entirely 
impossible, unless we recognize the presence in all human 
thought of some positive consciousness of the Absolute 
or Self-existing, as the antithesis of all caused and rela- 
tive existences. Accordingly, we encounter in the pre- 
sent day this most significant fact — a fact which deserves 
the most serious consideration from all who imagine that 
man's interest and faith in the Super-sensual is destined 
to wane and vanish — that it has fallen to the lot of 
Mr. Spencrr, one of the most non-academic and inde- 
pendent thinkers of our time, and certainly one who 
runs no risk of being charged with " weakness of brain," 
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to once more put upon its legs and to re-invigorate that 
faith in the possibility of some intuitional insight by 
man into the very core of cosmical reality — which possi- 
bility Hamilton's doctrine of the "Conditioned," and 
Dean Hansel's "Bampton Lectures," were supposed to 
have finally extinguished. And not only is the Comtist 
law practically confuted by Mr. Spencer's wiitings on 
the purely intellectual side, but it has received a fatal 
blow likewise on the emotional and religious side ; for 
the mental development of Comte's chief English admirer, 
Mr. J. 8. Mill, who, in his essay on "Theism," strives 
with all bis might to re-habilitate that very faith in a 
personal God and in a future life which he had pre- 
viously treated so slightingly, proves conclusively that, 
even in the case of men of the greatest mental calibre, 
experience by no means justifies the conclusion that the 
theological and metaphysical ideas of childhood and youth 
naturally give place to Positivism as life advances. 

But while the fact of the appearance and influence of 
Buch metaphysical views as those of Mr. Spencer proves 
that no progress in science finally supersedes the need of 
metaphysical intuition, or permanently weakens humiin. 
interest in a reality which is not accessible through the 
senses, it appears to me clear that Positivism itself, the 
moment it becomes a religious system, inevitably has 
recourse to those very metaphysical ideas which it claims 
to have wholly discarded. For what is the Humanity, 
the Grand-Hre^ which is the professed object of the Posi- 
tivist's worship? Is it the mere aggregate of human 
individuals, past and present ? Surely not : each one of 
us, apart from our sense of relationship to an immanent 
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iVinciple of reason, righteousness and love, is a poor and 
feeblo creature, and no mere collection of such beings 
could awaken the sentiment of reverence and worship. 
"What the Positivist really worships is the Ideal of 
Humanity — that unifying Divine Principle which finds 
its highest forms of varied expression in the most gifted 
and morally noble of our race. Hence this Positivist 
religious faith is a kind of Platonic Ecalism ; it is the 
personifying or hypostasizing of the abstract idea of 
human perfection ; and each saint in the Positivist calen- 
dar is revered as representing one phase of the life of 
this unified and personified Humanity.^ And I feel 
persuaded that what will always prevent Positivism 
as a religion from becoming greatly influential is the 
fact that its implied metaphysics is one-sided and im- 
perfect, and, for want of a principle of unity, leaves 
Nature and Humanity wholly devoid of any intelligible 
relation to each other. The C'osuius appears to have 



1 Ifot only does Comte, in representing Humanity aa an object of 
religions worship, inevitably tranafonu it into a metaphysical Unity, 
but, as Mr. Spencer has pointed out, he uses language in reference to 
that Unity which is wholly nnmeaning unless it be assumed that 
Humanity has a corporate consciousness over and above the aum-total 
of individual c on ac ions n esses. For instance, in his Sydmn of Piiaifive 
PoUUj, Vol. II. p. 45 (Eug. trans.), he writes: "Thus each step of 
sound training in positive thought awakens feelings of reverence and 
gratitude which often rise into enthusiastic admiration of the Great 
Being who is the Author of all these conquests, he they in thought or 
be they in action." "Feelings of reverence and gratitude" towards a 
personified alistraction I Surely this is so far from being an escaiw 
from metaphysics, that it is, on the contrary, the invealmeut of a mere 
figment of the imagination with the attributea of a metaphysical 
reality. 
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Bomehow given bii-th to the Grand-etrc, Humanity ; TJu 
-why Nature, which, in the view of Comte, ia eithei 
■wholly unmoral or positively immoral, should have engen^d 
dered beings with progressive moral ideals, is left by t 
Positivists in the form of an insoluble enigma. So fal 
from Positi\iara being an instance of a religious faiti 
devoid of metaphysics and theology, it really deriva 
what vitality it possesses from a metaphysical conceptioa 
of a personified Humanity ; and the reason of the com-J 
paratively small progi-ess which it makes, appears to bol 
chiefly due to the fact that its metaphysics is incompletttj 
and lacks a principle capable of unifying Nature aodbl 
Mankind, 

Whether, then, we look to Mr. Spencer's so-calledJ 
Agnosticism or to Mr. Harrison's Positivism, the fact 
forces itself upon our attention that, whenever Religion 
appears, it inevitably expresses itself in metaphysical 
language. This language, to bo intelligible, must corrocta 
spond to some fact in man's consciousness. Let methen|J 
in what remains of this Lecture, ask your attention ■ 
Mr. Spencer's actual attitude towards theology, and 1 
the question whether the constitution of the human mind 
presents any real barrier to its advancing farther in t 
direction of Theism than the point which Mr. Spenci 
hhnself has reached. At the time when Mr. Spencer'J 
" First Principles " was published, and reflection begi 
to be turned upon his doctrine that man has an indefLnitt 
bat yet positive consciousness of the Absolute, it ' 
urged by some religious thinkers that a certain Agnostid 
attitude towards the Eternal One is common to . 
Spencer's writings and to some of the gi-audest : 
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deepest passages in the world's religious literature ; and 
reference was particularly made to such ideas as are put 
into the mouth of Zophar the Naamathite in the drama 
of Job : " Canst thou by searching find out God ? Canst 
thou find out the Almighty to perfection ? It is high as 
heaven ; what canst thou do ? Deeper than Sheol ; what 
canst thou know?" la there, then, any real affinity 
between the Agnosticism of the book of Job and the 
Agnosticism of Mr. Spencer's "First Principles"? If 
the statements made by Mr. Spencer in the contro- 
versy between him and Mr, Harrison represent hia 
well-weighed and permanent thought on this question, 
there would seem to he some real relationship between 
the Spencerian and the Biblical doctrine of theological 
nescience. Mr. Spencer, as I have before mentioned, 
refers, in that controversy, to the Absolute as the omni- 
present Causal Energy or Power of which all phenomena, 
physical and mental, are the manifestations ; and he even 
contends that this Power must bo conceived as certainly 
not lower than personal. Now, as Dr. Martineau in hia 
great work, "A Study of Eehgion," has conclusively 
proved, the notion of Energy or Power can have no con- 
ceivable origin save in the consciousness we have that 
we exert effort, and so produce changes in our own minds 
or in objects around us. These words, like the word 
Cause, are simply the interpretation of the phenomena 
of the macrocosm in terms of the consciousness of man, 
the microcosm. 

The essential feature, however, of Mr. Spencer's Agnos- 
ticism is the denial to man of any meutal capacity for 
forming any clear ideas concerning the character of that 
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Absolute, of which, he says, we have a vague and i 
finite consciousness. The Ground of all phenomen: 
existence must, he contends, be regarded as Infinite and 
Absolute, and the human mind cannot definitely think 
it in either of these aspects. But surely the fact that it 
is Infinite does not disqualify it for becoming an object 
of our thought. Though we cannot picture or represent 
in imagination the infinitude of space, yet we can dis- 
tinctly think it. We clearly distinguish the idea of inde- 
finite space from that of infinite space; the former is 
qualitatively different from tho latter. Indefinite space 
is that to which I am unable to definitely fix a limit ; 
infinite space is that which I think as having no limit. 
There is, then, nothing which necessarily baffles the 
human mind when it attempts to attach the idea of 
infinity to the being of God. And as to the word 
"Absolute," this can only mean that the Supremo Being 
is not dependent on, or conditioned by, any being outside 
of or other than Himself. But it violates no law of our 
thinking to regard the Absolute as giving rise, by volun- 
tary self-limitation, to spirits who are reproductions of 
His own essence, and in favour of whom lie in some 
measure vacates His o'wn causality, in order that the con- 
nection between Him and them may no longer be merely 
that of Ground and manifestation, or of Creator and 
creature, but may pass into that free spiritual relation- 
ship in which man becomes the fitting object of God'a 
approval, and capable of response to God's creative love. 
Mr. Spencer himself admits that tho human mind can- 
not escape tho conclusion that there is one and the same 
Absolute Cause both of the phenomena of the external 
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world and of those statesof consciousness which constitute 
our own inner life. He also tells us, as we have seen, thac 
this Absolute Cause is in its essence either personal or 
higher than personal. Why, then, should the human 
mind be incompetent to gain some valid idea of the 
character of this Absolute Cause from the ethical ideals 
which through its agency arise, and which gradually 
dominate the conseiousneas of mankind ? Mr. Spencer's 
reply is, that by reason of the necessary " relativity of our. 
thought," we are wholly excluded from any insight into 
the real- character of the Absolute. This objection might 
hold good if the Absolute were a Being wholly outside 
of and apart h'ora om-selvos ; but its force vanishes the 
moment it is seen that God is immediately immanent in the 
soul's higher life, and that consequently the ethical ideals 
which speak ndih authority within us are none other than 
the self-revelation of the Eternal in the consciousness of 
mankind. And if it be further objected that we can only 
know of God as He reveals Himself in our rational, moral 
and spiritual consciousness, and cannot penetrate into the 
Divine consciousness or super-consciousness itself, this is 
no doubt true ; but it is equally true that we cannot 
enter directly into the inner life of our fellow-men. And 
such impossible knowledge of God in His inmost being 
is in no way necessary for Eeligion. All the religious 
man needs to know is, that the Infinite and Eternal One 
speaks directly to his mind and heart, supports him 
when he is striving for the right, comforts him in his 
distress, and invites and enjoins him to rise above hia 
finite animal self, and to realize that higher and diviner 
self in which hia intimate relationship and union with 
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Goi consists. Dr. Martineau truly says : " God i 
related to Nature and Humanity — as embracing and; 
quickening the finite world, as the Source of all Order^l 
Beauty and Good — we ai-o not by Mr. Spencer's hypo-fl 
thesis debarred from knowing, and this knowledge i 
God is really all that either religion or philosophy 
demands,"^ 

As Mr. Frederick Harrison justly argues, Beligioi^ 
to be real and effective, must involve the feeling in I 
worshipper of a personal relationship between him i 
his God. The question, therefore, whether Mr. Spencer's^ 
philosophy really reconciles Science and Religion, prao-l 
tically amounts to this : Is that philosophy compatible! 
with the existence of sympathetic and persouiJ relational 
between the spirit of man and that Absolute Spirit whoa 
manifests Himself in nature and humanity? There i 
an evident iuconsistency in llr. Spencer's utterances on 
this matter. If his conclusion be sound, that the vague 
consciousness of the Absolute which he ascribes to man 
simply testifies to the reality of the Absolute, but affords 
no clue to the character of this Ultimate and Self-existent 
Being, how does it come about that Mr, Spencer feels 
himself justified in asserting that the Absolute ia either 
personal or super-personal ? Again, if the nature of God 
involves personality, or something higher than person- 
ality, where, on Mr. Spencer's theory, does the personal 
or super-personal life of God find manifestation ? Not 
in relation to other Gods, for in Mr. Spencer's view 
such Gods do not exist : nor is it in relation to man, for 
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if man is by his mental constitiifion precluded from all 
insight into tho true character of the Supreme Being, 
God and man can have no possible personal com^munion, 
and the super-personal life of God becomes wholly iso- 
lated and unrelated to the self-conscioua life of man. 
But if the nature of God is such that it excludes all 
inter-personal relations, it must be regarded, not as higher 
than, but aa far lower than, the personal life of man ; for 
it is just in the conscious response of soul to soul that 
the inner experience of man culminates ; and it is in a 
real or supposed conscious relationship and sympathy 
between the Eternal and the finite soul that man's ethical 
force and enthusiasm become greatest, and his experi- 
ence of spiritual satisfaction and blessedness the most 
complete. 

If Mr. Spencer is right (as I believe he is) in main- 
taining that the consciousness of man ia not limited to 
finite and phenomenal experiences, but involves also an 
immediate apprehension of the reality and causality of 
the Absolute; and if he is also right {as I believe he is) 
in maintaining that the Uncreated Ground of all finite 
existence is certainly not lower than personal, — then con- 
sistency requires that he should not restrict man's appre- 
hension of the Absolute to a vague consciousness of its 
existence. The universal principles of reason which 
enable finite minds to communicate with each other and 
render nature progressively intelligible to human thought; 
the ethical ideals which emerge out of experience and 
imperatively indicate the path which human conduct 
should take; the higher affections which virtually anni- 
hilate self-seeking desires and involve Infinity and 
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Eternity, — all these factors in man's higher life caiTy ' 
with them self-evidence that they are no mere attributes 
of man as finite and individual, but are the self-revela- 
tion in us of featui-ea of that Absolute Eeality on whom 
our finite spirits ure ever conscious of depending. . 
human nature becomes more devoted to, and practically 1 
identified with, the Ideal, it cannot escape the intuitive ■ 
conviction that it is attaining to truer and deeper insight , 
into the real nature and character of God. 

It is true that this domination of the soul by divine | 
ideas, by high ethical ideals, by self-efi'acing affections, 
may not enable us adequately to conceive of that inmost i 
life of the Eternal in which all these ideas and ideals 1 
must have their origin and their unification. Still none j 
the less is this apprehension of the character of God, ( 
which the human mind in its highest moral and spiritual j 
experience attains, a real, though not an exhaustive ( 
insight into the very essence of the Father within uaj ' 
and the immense power which this feeling of personal I 
commuuion and sympathy with the Eternal possesses to ' 
comfort the human heart and to stimulate to noble con- 
duct, is presumptive evidence that we have here to deal 
with no mere illusory fancy, but with the real revelation 
to the soul of the true nature and aim of that Self- 
existent One of whose thought and will the cosmos ia 
the visible expression. 

We speak, and we cannot but speak, of the Absolute 
Ground of all existence as Universal Mind and Will; . 
but in so doing we are well aware that these modes of 
expression may indicate notliing more than the highest 
conception our minds can form of the self-consciouisuess 
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and mode of energizing of Him who is felt to be the 
aljiding Ground of our finite existence and the living 
Source of all that is pei'sisteut in our ideals. Yet, as I 
shall endeavour to show more fully in a later Lecture of 
this course, man's incompetency to fully realize in thought 
the self-consciousness of the Eternal Thinker appears to 
consist, not in the positive elements which our idea of per- 
sonality involves, but rather in the sense of limitation 
which necessarily attaches to all finite consciousness, but 
which must be regarded as absent from the consciousness 
of God. While, then, I heartily agree with Mr. Spencer 
that, if the Absolute Being is not to be conceived as per- 
sonal, He must be regarded as higher than personal, I at 
the same time earnestly contend that this "higher than 
personal " becomes an utterly empty and unmeaning 
expression, unless it is held to signify tliat whatever else, 
of which we can form no conception, the Divine Nature 
may embrace, it assuredly embraces those positive ele- 
ments of personality which in the case of man render 
the experiences of friendship and of love the highest 
blessedness to which human consciousness can attain. 

The lesson, then, which I derive from the comparison 
of the Agnostic and the Positivist teachings in regard to 
theology is, that God and man so intimately meet in the 
rational, ethical and spiritual experiences of the soul, 
that a measure of real insight into the nature of the 
Absolute becomes possible to man ; and, though all such 
insight must needs fall short of fathoming the depths of 
the Self-subsistent Reality, it nevertheless reveals essen- 
tial features in the eternal character of that immanent God 
with whom each religious soul is conscious of the most 
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momentous personal relationship. The degree of Agnos- 
ticism in regard to the inner life of God, to which by the 
inherent necessities of our dependent existence we are 
necessarily subject, is not an Agnosticism which denies , 
satisfaction to the deepest needs and longings of tho ' 
human mind and heart. This inevitable Agnosticism 
has no tendency whatever to paralyze philosophical and 
theological interests and studies, or to discredit and I 
disparage the spiritual insight of the great prophetic , 
teachers of mankind. 

All tliat Religion demands is, that the Supreme Being 
who is immanent in nature and in man shall know and i 
sympathize with the human spirit's real needs and good 
exertions, and shall respond to man's aspiration and ado- j 
ration. Granting this real spiritual relationship between 
the human and the Divine, Religion would not feel the | 
least alarm or distress if Mr. Spencer or any other thinker i 
should say that the ideas we attach to this word "per- I 
fional" do not adequately express the deepest reality in 
the life of the Eternal. Religion neither needs nor 
expects to attain to an exhaustive knowledge of the 
nature of God. Books that definitely discuss the psy- 
chology of the Eternal, as though He were another mind 1 
exactly like our own, and differing from ours only in, I 
the vastness of His range, are anything but congenial J 
and helpful to the soul in its more devout moods. It is j 
not improbable that there exists such an, essential differ- J 
enee between the consciousness of the Absolute and I 
Eternal One, in whom all finite and dependent soula J 
have their being, and the consciousness of these finite | 
souls themselves, that the latter must be unable to fully j 
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riipresent to theinselvea in imagination or in thought 
the inmost life of the Supreme. Yet as our fliiite minds 
bear clear marks of baing reproductions or differentia- 
tions of the Eternal Substance, there appears to be solid 
ground for believing, with Lotze, that we are nearer 
the truth when we say, not that God is aw/ira-personal, 
but rather thut man is in/ra-personal, seeing that in the 
Infinite Being alone ia self- subsistence, and therefore 
perfect personality; and in man only that approximation 
to perfect personality which is possible under the limiting 
conditions of dependence and finitude. 

I conclude, accordingly, that notwithstanding the argu- 
ments which would condemn the human mind to complete 
theological nescience or agnosticism, there ia still a real 
validity in that faculty of spiritual discernment of which I 
spoke in the laat Lecture, and that consequently the pro- 
gressive attainment of religious truth, i.e. of insight into 
the essential character of the Eternal, is intrinsically pos- 
sible to man, and ia actually in differing degrees and 
aspects realized in the various Sacred Scriptures of 
Humanity to which the minds and hearts of multitudes 
have recourse for the bread of spiritual life. 

Einally, if we admit that in the different forms of the 
world's religious literature, and of religious thought and 
sentiment, there are presented, in various degrees of 
fulness and purity, phases of religious truth of eternal 
validity and significance, the question arises, What is 
the relation of this religious or spiritual truth to that 
other form of truth which the human mind reaches by 
the study of nature and of history ? If science and his- 
torical study thi'ow increasing light on the present rela- 
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tions and past modes of physical and mental phenomena, 
it would seem tliat the prophet's direct ethical and 
spiritual insight into the character of the Ultimate 
Ground of all finite existence must not contradict 
the resiilts reached hy careful scientific investigation 
into those cosraical facts through which the Absolute 
manifests His thought and will under the conditions of 
space and time. It is evident, however, that the history 
of theological and of scientific thought discloses frequent 
instances in which a new access of scientific light, or the 
dominance of a new and influential idea in general cul- 
ture, has jjroduced, at all events temporarily, a sharp 
collision between accepted religious doctrines and the 
new scientific or philosophical ideas. In the present 
day, for example, we are experiencing in a somewhat 
acute form the conflict between the generally accepted 
modes of Theological Doctrine and the now widely pre- 
valent scientific and philosophical conception of Evolu- 
tion. In the next two Lectures, accordingly, I will 
attempt to find some rationale of this transient or perma- 
nent antagonism between religious faith and progressive 
culture. This antagonism, however, assumes very dif- 
ferent features and a very different degree of importance 
according as it is an antagonism between Culture and 
Bogmatic or ''Orthodox" Religion, or between Culture 
and what we may term Rational Religion ( Vernun/i- 
fflaube). In the next Lecture I will consider the grounda 
of the antagonism between advancing Culture and Dog- 
matic Religion, and in the succeeding Lecture I will call 
your attention to the far more momentous antagomsm 
between Culture and Rational Religion. 



Lectuee it. 

CDLTDRE AND RELIGIOUS BELIEF. 



I. CULTDHE AND DOGMATIC EeLIQION. 

The faculty of rational and spiritual insight, which I 
endeavoured to describe in the second Lecture, reveals to 
the human aoul its relationship with that Self-exiatent 
Life which is believed to create, to animate and to unify, 
the phenomena of nature. To man in an elementary 
stage of culture, the spirit or spirits with whom he con- 
ceives himself to be in sympathetic relation will be the 
great Powers to whose personal agency he ascribes the 
natural influences which affect hia happiness ; but with 
further and higher culture, the conviction gi'ows that 

I nature is an organic unity, and that therefore it ia One 
Supreme Causality which calla the phenomena of the 
universe into existence and communes with the human 
mind. As man's ethical consciousness discloses its range 
and its authority, the Being whom he worships becomes 
identified with the source of the idea of Duty, and of 
those Besthotic and moral ideals which speak with autho- 
rity in man'a inner life. But while the insight of tho 
higher reason and of the conscience is thus awakening 
in the human mind a belief in its moral and spiritual 
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relation with the Soul of souls, or the creative Spirit of 
the cosmos, the scientific understanding has been btxsily 
engaged with the study of physical phenomena ; and on 
the basis of the uniformities or laws which it has there 
diseoTered, it has formed for itself a certain general theory 
of the order of nature and of what are called the physical 
causes of phenomena. Hence there arise two theories of 
the cosmos — two Weltangdiauungen, as the Germans say — 
the religious and the scientihc ; and it is ineritable that 
the scientific and the religious interpretation and expla- 
nation of the world and its Cause should at times come 
into either apparent or real collision. 

The essence of the religious reading of the universe 
is, that there is a Power behind nature and in close 
relationship with the human heart and mind, by whose 
volitional activity the phenomeiia of nature are called 
into being. In the lowest as well as in the highest 
stages of the religiuus conseiousoess, the God or Goda 
are regarded as, in a certain sense, the immediate cause 
of the changes which take place in the world around. 
The movements of the heavenly bodies, the succession 
of the seasons, the new life of spring, the destructive 
action of the lightning, are all felt by the mind, in its reli- 
gious mood, to be dependent on the will of the Supreme 
Object of worship. The niiod, however, in its scientific 
mood, comes to form what appears to be a quite different 
notion of Causation. Instead of referring the movements 
of the planets to the direct will of the Deity, it finds an 
explanation of the phenomena in the previous existence 
of forces, which, as the solar nebula cooled, passed from 
a molecular to a molar mode of manifestation : or it 
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, trings in the previous existence of electrical energy to 
explain why the tree or the human being waa stricken 
do-wn by the thunderbolt. Now, as I shall try to show 
in the Lecture on the Argument from Causation, the 
collision here between the scientific and the religious 
conception is only au apparent collision, and arises mainly 
fi'om an equivocal use of the word " Cause." 

But besides such nominal collisions as this, there are, 
as we are well aware, real collisions between science 
and the popular religious faith which grow out of 
something deeper than verbal misunderstandings. In 
quite modern times, for instance, physical and historical 
research have completely negatived and exploded certain 
views of nature and history which were once regarded 
as forming essential parts of accejtted theological dogma. 
"VVe now see that, as a matter of fact, the sun does not 
go round the earth, however firmly religious minds may 
have once believed it to do ; humanity in all probability 
takes its physiological origio, at least, from the anthropoid 
apes, however dear to many religious minds may be the 
notion that it is an entirely new and unrelated form of 
Divine creation ; the book of Genesis really is not so 
valuable from a scientilic point of view as are the must 
recent works on asti'onomy and geology ; the Bible cer- 
tainly does not bear the impress of being the unique 
composition of one Holy Spirit, but has all the marks 
of having been the work of many minds of varying 
degrees of scientific, philosophical and spiritual insight. 
We see, then, that beyond a doubt, not only have 
there been in the past violent collisions between the 
scientific and the religious Weltanschauungen, but that 
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in all Buch collisions religious faith appears to have 
been decidedly on the losing side. The present age is 
experiencing in an acnte form this antagonism between 
the generally accepted conclusions of Science and what 
is called Eeligious Belief; and as one of the objects 
of these Lectures is to examine into this controversy, 
and, if possible, to help towards a reconciliation, it is 
very necessary that we should clearly understand what 
is essential and what is accidental in these cunflieta. 
The first noticeable feature which strikes us is, that 
Buch controversies fall into two quite distinct classes. 
The science and philosophy of an age may collide with 
what Kant terms Rational Eeligious Belief (Vernun/t~ 
giaube), or they may collide with Doctrinal or Dogmatic 
Belief [doctrinaler Giaube), and these two collisions are 
very difi'erent in character and in permanent signifi- 
cance. In the latter case, it almost invariably turns 
out that Science is in the right ; but in the former ease, 
it more generally happens that each party on reflection 
sees itseH to be in some degree in the wrong, and that 
accordingly, by the removal of misunderstandings and 
by reasonable mutual concessions, harmony is ultimately 
re-established. 

As a preparation, therefore, for entering into the real 
merits of this controversy between Culture and Faith, I 
will now ask your attention while I endeavour to set 
forth the features in Dogmatic, or, as we may perhaps 
call it, "Orthodox" Religion, as distinguished from 
Rational Religion. Positive or established religions inevi- 
tably tend to assume the " orthodox" ehai-acter, that is, 
to impose on their believers the acceptance of certain 
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dogmas, not on the ground of the agreement of these 
dogmas with the results arrived at by the aeientifle 
understanding in the study of phenomena, or with the 
ideals which assert themselves with self-evidencing clear- 
ness and authority in the moral and spiritual conscious- 
ness of mankind, but on the very different ground thut 
they farm part of a miraculously revealed system of 
doctrine and ritual. 

How this comes about is not difficult to see. One of 
the causes is no doubt the temptation which always besets 
a sacerdotal order, to magnify their own office by making 
themselves indispensable mediators between God and the 
individual soul. But there are deeper influences at work 
than this. If I have rightly explained the origin of great 
religious movements, they have their source and their 
divine authority in some new and real insight into the 
essential nature and relationship with humanity of that 
Eternal and Absolute Being who reveals His presence in 
the human consciousness in self-evident and necessary 
rational ideas, and in those ideal aspirations which, so 
soon as they are clearly apprehended by the self-conscious 
Boul, are intuitively felt to carry with them an uncon- 
ditional authoiity. Jesus, for instance, could not have 
proved by an appeal to some more self-evident truth, that 
love of one's neighbour as a spring of action has an in- 
trinsic right to prevail over the counter-claims of personal 
pleasure ; nor did he need to prove it, for as soon as the 
proposition is distinctly understood, Conscience, or the 
Practical Reason, which is immanent in man's conseious- 
jiesa, at once declares the principle to be absolutely and 
eternally true. On the basis of this ethical and religious 
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experience, Jesus proclaims, as the essence of ethics and j 
religion, the profound truth that Divine Love is tha 1 
supreme spring of action in humanity, and that aa such it ] 
helongs to the very substance of that Ahsolnte and Self- 
existent Being on whom every finite soul cannot help ] 
believing itself to be dependent alike for its existence and, 1 
for its ethical ideals. Tiie religious belief of Jesus him- 
self, there is eveiy reason to think, partook in uo way of 1 
those features which characterize what we call the dog- 
matic or *' orthodox" religions. It rested not at all ou J 
external authority ; it was in every sense what Kant 1 
calls a Vernunft-glaiibe. It was at once rational and 1 
revealed. It was rational, as being based entirely 014- \ 
that theoretical and practical Eeason, that felt immaneuea 1 
of the Universal and the Eternal in our finite nature, 
which is the ground of all ontological insight, of all first- 
hand religious belief. It was revealed, as being a new 
and higher stage of man's interpreting insight into the 
essential character of that indwelling Self-existent One, 
who is the absolute Ground alike of our power to BeasoQ | 
and of OUT capacity for spiritual Love. 

How, then, does this rational religion in the founder, j 
become dogmatic and "orthodox" in the great majority j 
of his future disciples ? In this way : whenever a new and ] 
vivifying central idea or belief takes possession of a great ' 
soul, it immediately tends to modify and partly re-con- 
struct the prophet's general theory of the univerae. With ] 
that new idea as the living principle, the religious reformer J 
constructs, out of the scientific ideas, the recognized social \ 
relations and the metaphysical theories which he shares I 
with his contemporaries, the highest and most satisfao,-! 
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tory account whieli he can reach of God, and of Ilia 
present and future dealings with nature and humanity. 
The reverent but uncritical disciple recognizes, by virtue 
of his own moral and spiritual insight, that the reformer 
is giving utterance to ideas of a most inspiring and ele- 
vating character, — ideas which the hearer, though he 
vividly feels their absolute truth and authority, and their 
marvellous power to uplift his thoughts, his aspirations 
and his faith, is at the same time conscious that he could 
not himself have originated. They seem to him to be, as 
in truth they are, divinely inspired; but to the disciple, at 
his far lower level of spiritual awakenment, the inspira- 
tion appears to wholly transcend the possibilities of mere 
humanity. The master thus becomes invested with a 
certain superhuman character ; and hence the disciple 
comes to ascribe to every feature in the prophet's teach- 
[ ing that absoluteness and infallibility which only legiti- 
mately belongs to the vital and essential principle which 
1 the immanent Universal, or God, in the master's con- 
sciousness has revealed, and which the disciple, in virtue 
of the same Divine immanence, has felt to be of absolute 
authority and worth. And this confusion between the 
essential spirit of the prophet's gospel and its accidental 
intellectual embodiment is still further extended when, 
' as in the case of Christianity, the same absolute worth 
I is ascribed to the recorded religious utterances of his 
I earliest disciples. The great principle which constituted 
the life and essence of the reformer's gospel is not, even 
I in the raind of the original founder of the religion bim- 
k self, seen in all its ethical and social implications. It 
l.took, for instance, more than a thousand years' experience 
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for the great body of Christians to distinctly discern that-j 
slavery is morally wrong, although its immorality is J 
already implicitly present in the fundamental Christian;! 
idea of Divine Fatherhood and human Brotherhood*! 
And even in the present day, the operation in the soolsl 
of men of the essential principle of Christian Love, iw 
imparting a moral and obligatory character to certaiiE 
lines of social and political conduct which have here-' 
totore been commonly regarded even by Christians i 
morally indifferent, 

Thus in all established dogmatic religions, the etemal'l 
principles which they enshrine, and which are the source J 
of their mighty power for good, become associated, oi^ 
equal terms with a set of doctrines and ideas which haTi 
no universal validity, but belong to a particular stage e 
scientific knowledge, of social usage and of philosophici 
speculation ; and ail alike are represented in the article* 
of faith of the dogmatic religion as infallible truth, whid 
cannot be called in question save at the risk both < 
ecclesiastical excommunication and of exclusion from t 
heaven of God's approving sympathy. For a long timOi 
pious souls, whose moral and spiritual nature has be< 
fed and satisfied by tho elements of eternal truth, whiol 
with all its oarrowness and error, tho dogmatic religioi 
contains, do not clearly realize the essential incompati 
bility between the vital prineiples of their religious faiH 
and the stereotyped dogmas by which these principles 
are repressed and distorted. For a long time they may 
manage to hold simultaneously the eternal truth that 
God is Love, and the Church's dogmas of universal 
depravity, of vicarious atonement, of a personal devil, 
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and tliG eternal damnation of heretics ; but, sooner or 
later, the implicit contradiction between the eternal prin- 
ciple and the temporary dogma becomes clearly explicit 
in the consciousness, and an inner struggle sets in which 
can only issue in the extrusion from the sphere of reli- 
gious belief of every ecclesiastical dogma which cannot 
be harmonized with that ethical imperative in which the 
indwelling Eternal reveals His presence and His will to 
the finite mind and heart. 

But while the higher Keason or Spiritual Insight thus 
denounces and expels all forms of theological dogma 
which contravene the highest Ideal through which the 
immanent God in every age reveals Himself to the finite 
mind, there is also another powerful protest against the 
false pretensions of dogmatic religions which proceeds, 
not from the Practical Reason or the faculty of spiritual 
discernment, but from the Critical Understanding, the 
function of which is to study the facts of matter and of 
mind, and to discover, if possible, the historical develop- 
ment of cosmical phenomena. 

In all dogmatic religions, and particularly in dog- 
matic Christianity, with its infallible Bible, the essential 
elements of religious belief become associated with cer- 
tain transient theories of the physical universe which 
happened to be dominant in the age when the dogmatic 
religion came into existence. Hence these particular 
phases in the history of scientiBc discovery or scientific 
8[ieeulatton receive a special consecration in the view of 
the dogmatic religionist. Therefore, as Science advances, 
Bnd new conceptions of the universe approve themselves 
to competent thinkers, a violent conflict ensues between 
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the fresh scientific insight and the established dogma ;| 
•and, as we well know, even in times so recent as that (tf I 
the Reformation, the promulgators of the CopemicanJ 
theory of the cosmos might count themselves fortunate § 
if they escaped with their lives from the clutches of the 1 
ecclesiastical dogmatist. Reasonable religious belief ia^ 1 
of all principles in human nature, the most powerful, the | 
most influential for good; but when, as in the case oil 
*' orthodox" religions, the rightful absolute authority] 
with which the divine ethical imperative speaks to the ] 
individual soul is illegitimately transferred to the dogmas I 
of a Church, the history of religious pei-secution only too 1 
forcibly illustrates the truth of the ancient adage, CorrupHo ] 
optimi pesmma est. 

And what has been said of Science holds good also of j 
Metaphysical Speculation. We may fittingly take as an f 
illustration of the vray in which the particular philoso- J 
phical views of the period when the dogmatic religioa I 
took shape become stereotyped in the Church's creeds, j 
the highest and most influential of the universal Eeli- 
gioQs, viz. Christianity. At the time when this religion j 
assumed a dogmatic or " orthodox " character, a meta- 
physical theory of God as being in Himself too exalted 
to be apprehended by the finite mind, and of the Logos or 
Word of Gtod as the necessary medium through whom the i 
Eternal manifested or revealed Himself in a way suited | 
to human capacity, happened (and we may say provi- 
dentially happened) to be the dominant form of religious \ 
pMlosophy among those cultured Greeks in Asia Miii<» I 
and elsewhere, who were most attracted by the sublime J 
ethical and spiritual features of the religious movemenjtl 
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initiated by Jesua of Nazareth, Jesus had ever spoken 
of God as the Pather ■within him ; and though there is 
good reason to beUeve that he himself never dreamed 
that the Eternal was immanent or incarnate in him in any 
different sense to that in which He is immanent in every 
I'ational soul, it is not surprising, when all the circum- 
stances of the case are taken into account, that the world'a 
greatest Prophet and religious Teacher was at length, 
in the imagination of his enthusiastic disciples, exclu- 
sively identified with that Divine Word or Reason which 
the philosophical believers of that day regarded as the 
indispensable intermediary between the Eternal God and 
the human mind and heart. In this way, the son of Mary 
of Nazareth was removed out of the category of humanity, 
and conceived of as the Son of God in a quite different 
sense to that in which, in the view of the rational reli- 
gionist, all men are sons of God. He was the eternal or un- 
created Son, while his brethren of mankind are the created 
offspring of the Father. It is foreign to my purpose in 
these Lectures to trace this dogmatizing process further, 
and to review the lines of thought by which, out of this 
dogmatic germ, the full-blown doctrine of the Athanasian 
Trinity finally grew. As almost always happens with 
the accepted doctrines of established religions, this fig- 
ment of the speculative imagination became invested with 
an infallible character, and thus made an essential part 
of Christian truth and an essential condition of the soul'a 
salvation. The character of this process, by which the 
Eational Eeligion of Jesus became transformed into Dog- 
matic or "Orthodox" Religion, is thus admirably de- 
scribed by the late Dr. Hatch in his Hihbcrt Lectures on 
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"The Influence of Greek Ideas and Usages upon the 
Christian Church " : 

" Doctrine came to be thus co-ordinate with character as the 
basis on which the churches joined ti^ther in local or general 
confederation and accepted each other's certificates. The hier- 
archical tendency grew with it and out of it The position (rf | 
the bishops, which had grown out of the assumed desirabihty of 
guarding the trathtion of truth, tended to emphasize that tradi- 
tion. It gave to tradition not only a new importance, but alao i 
a new sanction. It rested belief upon living authority. Men ' 
tcere no longer free to interprUfor thcmstlves."^ 

I hare adduced this case of dogmatic Christianity as 
being an excellent illustration of the fundamental distino* 
tion between Eational and Dogmatic Keligion. Eational 
Religion rests its claim to be received as true on the 
ground that its principles are endorsed, or maybe endorsed, 
by the direct personal experience of each individual soul ; 
while Dogmatic Eeligion rests ita claim to acceptance 
on some outward authority altogether extrinsic to the 
believer's own self-consciousness. Rational Religion, in ' 
the person of Jesus, declares that real insight into the 
nature of God, and into the relationship between Him and 
the spirit of man, is accessible to every one in proportioa 
to the increasing purity of his conscience and his heart. 
Dogmatic Christianity, on the other hand, lays down ; 
a doctrine of the tri-une nature of God which no purity 
of heart, however great, has the slightest tendency either j 
to discover or to confirm, and then proceeds to declare 
the belief in this dogma to be an essential factor of true 
religion. This identification by the " orthodox " believer ' 
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of a transient phase of mefaphyBieal speculation Tyith the 
abiding essence of true religion, naturally produces, in the 
long run, the same evil results which we have seen to 
follow from a like identification of the essence of reli- 
gion with a particidar phase of scientific conception. Col- 
lisions are incvitahle between the metaphysical ideas 
embodied in the orthodox creed and newer philosophical 
beliefs ; and when a thinker like Servetus seeks to divest 
the religious faith of its obsolete metaphysical dress, 
and to invest it with a form more in harmony with the 
thought of modern times, a dogmatist like Calvin thinks 
that the essence of Christianity is grievously imperilled, 
and that the only way of securing its integrity is by 
sending the critical objector to the stake. And it is but 
a milder form of this same pernicious principle of reli- 
gious dogmatism which has in recent years passed sen- 
tence of ecclesiastical ostracism on men like Channing 
and Theodore Parker, in whose glowing love for God and 
for humanity Jesus would have seen the surest marks of 
true discipleship to himself. 

It remains to be noticed further, that all dogmatic 
religions tend, as we have seen, to take the founder of 
the religion out of the category of humanity ; and thus, 
by converting him into an entirely exceptional and 
unique being, ensure perpetual antagonism between 
dogmatism and progressive scientific and philosophical 
ideas. The most conspicuous instaace of this dehuman- 
izing process applied to the personality of the founders 
of religion is, of course, to be seen in the popular deifi- 
cation of Jesus of Nazareth ; and it is instructive to 
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"The Influence of Greek Ideas and Usages upon the 
Christian Church " : 

" Doctrine came to be thus co-ordinate with character as the 
basis on wliich the churches joined t<^ther in local or general 
confederation and accepted each other's certificates. The hier- 
archical tendency grew with it and out of it The position of i 
the bishops, which had grown out of the assumed desii-ability of ' 
guarding the tradition of truth, tended to emphasize that tradi- 
tion. It gave to tradition not only a new importance, but also 
a new sanction. It rested beUef upon living authority. Men ' 
were no longer free to interpret for tliemselvcs." ^ 

I have adduced this case of dogmatic Christianity as 
being an excellent illustration of the fundamental distinc- 
tion between Rational and Dogmatic Eeligion. Eational 
Eeligion rests its claim to ho received as true on the 
ground that its principles are endorsed, or maybe endorsed, 
by the direct personal experience of each individual soul j 
while Dogmatic Eeligion rests its claim to acceptance 
on some outward authority altogether extrinsic to the ' 
believer's own self-consciousness. Bational Eeligion, in 
the person of Jesus, declares that real insight into the 
nature of God, and into the relationship between Him and 
the spirit of man, is accessible to every one in proportion 
to the increasing purity of his conscience and his heart. 
Dogmatic Christianity, on the other hand, lays down 
a doctrine of the tri-une nature of God which no purity 
of heart, however great, has the slightest tendency either 
to discover or to confirm, and then proceeds to declare 
the belief in this dogma to be an essential factor of true 
religion. This identification by the " orthodox " believer ' 
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of a transient phase of metaphysical speculation with the 
abiding essence of true religion, naturally produces, in the 
long run, the same evil results which we have seen to 
follow from a like identification of the essence of reli- 
gion with a particular phase of scientific conception. Col- 
lisions are inevituhle between the metaphysical ideas 
embodied in the orthodox creed aud newer philosophical 
beliefs ; and when a thinker like Servetus seeks to divest 
the religious faith of its obsolete metaphysical dress, 
and to invest it with a form more in harmony with the 
thought of modern times, a dogmatist like Calvin thinks 
that the essence of Christianity is grievously imperilled, 
and that the only way of securing its iotegrity is by 
sending the critical objector to the stake. And it is but 
a milder form of this same pernicious principle of reli- 
gious dogmatism which has in recent years passed sen- 
tence of ecclesiastical ostracism on men like Channing 
and Theodore Parker, in whose glowing love for God and 
for humanity Jesus would have seen the sui-est marks of 
true discipleship to himself. 

It remains to be noticed further, that all dogmatic 
religions tend, as we have seen, to take the founder of 
the religion out of the category of humanity ; and thus, 
by converting him into an entirely exceptional and 
unique being, ensure perpetual antagonism between 
dogmatism and progressive scientific and philosophical 
ideas. The most conspicuous instance of this dehuman- 
izing process applied to the personality of the founders 
of religion is, of course, to be seen in the populai' deifi- 
cation of Jesus of Nazareth ; and it is instructiye to 
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note how in the present day — when, in the light of free 
thought and higher ethical ideals, the ungrounded nature 
of the pretensiona to infallibility of Dogmatic Eeligion is 
being on all sides more clearly discerned, and thoughtful 
minds in all sects are passing more and more into the 
position of rational religionists — this last stronghold of 
dogmatism, to wit, the wholly exceptional and uniqiie 
character of the Incarnation of the Eternid in the person 
of the son of Mary, is being vehemently defended by 
religious thinkers who appear to have abandoned every i 
other dogmatic entrenchment, but who cannot persuade j 
themselves that the essence of Christianity, as the abso- 
lute religion, admits of being dissociated from this par- , 
ticular dogmatic belief also.^ It appears to me most J 
strange that such able thinkers do not perceive that, in 
60 representing Jesus, they are really undermining the 
rational ground of the inestimable worth of his character j 
and his teaching, as a revelation and realization of those 1 
divine possibilities of spiritual insight and of felt com- 
munion with God which are implicit in every rational 
soul. By those who thus cling to this remnant of dog- 
matism, and hesitate to fully identify themselves with 
that Rational Religion which Jesus himself initiated, the 
following emphatic and important words by Prof. Max , 

' Vide the Series of Essays termed Lux Mundi. The same Dottoo, -1 
though in a much more diluted form, appears in the writings of Dr. 

Lynam Abhott, and of many other advouates of the so called " XeW . 

Theology." A very lucid and forcible exposure of the inconsistency ' 

of thia position will be found in a pamphlet by the Rev. R, A. Aria- i 

strong on " The New Orthodoxy," and in an article from the same pea I 
on " Thonngbiiess in Theology," in the Kew Wtiiid for Dsc 1893. 
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Miiller in his GifEord Lectures on " Theosophy " ^ deserve 
the most careful pondering : 

"We may make the fullest allowance for those who, from 
tererence for God and for Christ and from the purest motivea, 
protest against claiming for man the full brotherhood of Christ. 
But when they say that the difference between Christ and man- 
kind is one of kind, and not of degree, they know not what they 
do ; they nullify the whole of Christ's teaching, and they deny 
the Incarnation which they pretend to teach. Let the difference 
of degree he as large as ever it can be between those who belong 
to the same kind ; but to look for one or two passages in the New 
Testament winch may possibly point to a difference in kind is 
surely useless against the overwhelming weight of the evidence 
that appeals to us from the very words of Christ. We have 
lately been told, for instance, that Christ never speaks of Our 
Father when including himself, and that when he taught his 
disciples to pray. Our Father which art in heaven, he inten- 
tionally excluded himself. This might sound plausible in a 
court of law, but what is it when controuted with the words of 
Christ : ' Go to my brethren, and say to tbem, I ascend unto my 
Father and your Father, and to my God and your God' ? Was 
that also meant to imply that his Father was not the same as 
their Father, and their God not the saiae as hia God ?" 

I q^uote these words with especial pleasure, because 
they support my conviction that the view of the main 
basis of religious belief which I am advocating in these 
Lectures is essentially in harmony with the philosophy 
of religion implied in the utterancea of the Founder of 
Christianity. 

Accordingly, at this point it will be worth while to 
digress for a moment from the main course of my escpora- 
tion, to indicate the difference between the doctrine of 
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the Ineamation, which I regard as the true one and as 
identical with that implied in the words of Jesus, and 
the doctrine of the Incarnation as presented in the 
orthodox creeds. As I have said before, the facts of our 
ethical and spiritual experience seem to me to clearly 
show that all rational souls are of the same substance 
with the Eternal Cause and Ground from whom they 
arise, and in whom they still have their being. I agree 
with the late Lord Giflord, the founder of the Gifford 
Lectureship, who, in his striking essay on Substance, 
writes : " God must be the very substance and essence 
of the human soul. The human soul is neither self- 
derived nor self-subsisting. It would vanish if it had 
not a substance, and its substance is God." I am far, 
then, from being disposed to quarrel with the words of 
the Creed which declare that Jesus is of the same sub- 
stance as the Father; what I object to in "orthodox" 
Christianity is, that the creed is too narrow, and confines 
to the particular case of Jesus a relation with God which 
holds good of every rational soul. The basal doctrine 
of Christianity is not a doctrine of a Trinity in Unity, 
but of a countless plurality of persons in One Divine 
Substance. This Substance is the Eternal "Reason, the 
Eternal Eighteousness, the Eternal Love ; and it is just 
because on one side of our nature we are all alike in 
indissoluble imion with this Absolute and All-embracing 
Personality, that mutual thought and mutual love become 
possible, and that no sophistry cau wholly stifle the coq- 
vietion that the omniscient God is an essential party to 
all our dealings one with another. The Eternal Substance, 
in which all created things and minds inhere, and by 
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which, they are, conflciously or unconsciously, related to 
each other, is, in the words of Jesus, the Father within us. 
And when the Creeds say that it is heresy to divide the 
Substance or to confuse the Persons, this, too, is true ; hut 
the persons to which it applies are not the three Persons 
of the Trinity, hut the innumerable persons that proceed 
from, but still remain in living union with, the Indwelling 
Eternal. Hence, when freed from the unnatural limita- 
tions which the articles of orthodoxy impose upon it, 
the idea of the Incarnation of God in humanity is the 
profouodest of all truths alike in philosophy and in theo- 
logy ; and no doubt it is this element of truth in the 
doctrine of the Trinity which has made that doctrine so 
long-lived, and has enabled it, notwithstanding the errors 
and the narrow dogmatism with which it has been asso- 
ciated, to be in no small degree helpful to religious 
minds. But the Trinitarian dogma is not only philosophi- 
cally false in excluding from participation in the Bivine 
Substance all human beings save one, and in including 
as a third Person what is merely an abstraction and no 
concrete reality, but it is also inconsistent and confused 
from the circumstance that it employs the words, " God 
the Father," in a double sense; for God the Father is, 
on the one hand, used to denote the Substance in which 
the Persons have their unitary ground, but it is also 
used to indicate one of the Persons in the sacred Trinity. 
Thus, though this dogma serves to suggest a philosophical 
theory of the relation of God to man of the highest sig- 
nificance and worth, yet, as it stands in the Creeds, it is 
too narrow, inconsistent and confused, to be of permanent 
theological value. 
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But while the doctrine of the Incarnation, when viewed 
as limited to Jesus of Nazareth, is a merely transient 
feature of Dogmatic Religion, which in the present day 
18 being rapidly undermined both by historical criticism 
and by scientific and philosophical thought, the recogni- 
tion of the normal Incarnation of God in human nature 
furnishes, I apprehend, at once the indestructible foun- 
dation of Eational Religion, and the true principle of 
Authority in Theology — a principle which in the future 
will surely replace the spurious Authority on which 
dogmatic "orthodoxy" rests. The tranfcrence of final 
appeal in matters theological from an external to an 
internal court is, as the recent Parliament of Religions 
at Chicago clearly shows, silently but swiftly advancing 
in all the great religions of the world ; and Dr. Marti- 
neau's profound treatise on '• The Seiit of Authority in 
Religion" is the work which most consistently and ade- 
quately voices this demand of our age for a rational basis 
of theistic behef. It is one of the most hopeful signs in 
the religious world of to-day that this work, in conjunc- 
tion with the same author's "Types of Ethical Theory" 
and "A Study of Religion," is evidently finding its way 
into the hands of the more thoughtful and influential 
members of all religious denominations ; and beyond a 
doubt it will play a most important part in revolution- 
izing the current conceptions of " Inspiration " and 
"Revelation," by enabling intelligent believers to dis- 
cern that the ultimate credentials of a theological dogma 
can only lie in the power which such dogma possesses to 
awaken an emphatic response in those rational, ethical 
and spiritual factors of the individual consciousness 
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through which, the UniTGreal Mind progressively reveals 
Himself in the mind of man. In the Preface of the work 
to which I refer, Dr. Martineau thus lucidly expounds 
the central idea to which his book gives complete and 
eloquent expression : 

" I am prepared to hear that, after diBpenaing with miracles 
and infallible persons, I have no r^ht to speak of ' authority' at 
all, the intuitional assurance which I substitute for it being 
nothing bub confidence in my own reason. If to rest on autho- 
rity is to mean an acceptance of what, as foreign to my faculty, 
I cannot know, in mere reliance on the testimony of one who 
can and does, I certainly find no euch basis for religion ; inas- 
much as second-hand belief, assented to at the dictation of an 
initiated expert, without personal response of thought and reve- 
rence in myself, has no more tincture of religion in it than any 
other lesson learned by rote. The mere resort to testimony for 
information beyond our province does not fill the meaning of 
'authority,' which we never acknowledge tUl that which speaks 
to us from another and a higher strikes home and wakes the 
echoes in ourselves, and is thereby instantly transferred from 
external attestation to self-evidence. And this response it is 
which makes the moral intuitions, started by outward appeal, 
reflected back by inward veneration, more than egoistic phe- 
nomena, and turning them into correspondency between tlie 
universal and the individual mind invests them with true 
'authority.' We trust in them, not with any rationalist arro- 
gance because they are our own, but precisely because they aie 
not our own, with awe and aspiration. The amscioitsness of 
authority is doubtless hmnan, but conditional on the source 
being divine." 

On a superficial view it may appear that Dr. Marti- 
neau's account of our moral intuitions as being worthy 
of trust, not because they are our own, but "precisely 
because they are noi our own," contravenes the principle 
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which I am seeking to establish in these Lectures, viz. 
that the authority of the ideal is both human and divine, 
seeing that God is so truly immanent in the soul that j 
His essential character and will are revealed, not to, but in, 
the rational and ethical self-consciousness of man. There 
may seem, accordingly, to be a fundamental differencR 
between Dr. Martineau's view of tbe essential nature of 
the moral imperative and that to which I am led. When, ' 
however. Dr. Martineau's doctrine is fully understood, , 
this appearance of difference, I believe, vanishes ; for in 
a most interesting and important section of the "Types 
of Ethical Theory"^ Dr. Martinean makes it quite clear 
that his own doctrine " is in essential accordance" with, 
the late Prof. T. H. Green's statement, that "it is th.o 
very essence of moral duty to be imposed by a man upon, 
himself."^ 

Inspiration and Revelation, accordingly, are not accu- 
rately described as information or illumination imported 
into the soul from without, but are rather the emergence 
into the clear light of solf-eonsciousness of gleams of 
that eternal Reason, Eighteousness and Love which are 
implicit in humanity in virtue of that essential Sonship 
which relates the spirit of man to the Father within him. 
From the basal truth, that all rational souls are of the 
same substance with the Eternal, it inevitably follows 
that religious faith, in so far as it is well-grounded, is 
also rational ; that is to say, it finds its justification, not 
in some external authority, but in the very tissue and 
ultimate constitution of the human mind itself. All that 

> VoL II. p. 106, 2nd ed. 

* Prolegomena to Ethics, p. 354, 
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Inspiration does, whether it arises from the immediate 
action of the Universal Mind on the human mind, or 
whether it be duo to kindling contact with some nobler 
soul or some inspired scripture, is simply to awakea 
into clearer consciousness that dormant rationality and 
divinity which God's infinite love has imparted to man 
in fashioning the soul out of His own eternal essence. 

As, then, the seat of final authority in religion is in 
that higher life of the reason, the conscience and the heart, 
through which an ideal of excellence is progressively re- 
vealed, it follows that as culture advances, as ideals become 
higher, and knowledge of the universe increases, the 
I forms of theological conception must gradually expand 
and undergo such modification as will bring them into 
accord with the deeper insight of the Spirit and the 
wider outlook of the Understanding, Hence it is inevi- 
table that progressive Culture and Dogmatic Eeligion, 
with its stereotyped forms of dogma and ritual, should 
violently clash; and it is no less inevitable that in all 
such conflict it will be by Culture that in the end the 
victory will be won. 

But how about Rational Eeligion — the religion, that 
is, which makes its final appeal, not to any external 
authority (be it the utterance of a religious teacher, a 

I church or a book), but to that inner rational, ethical and 
spiritual consciousness, through which the Eternal is 
believed to reveal Himself to the individual soul ? The 
really significant and tragic featui'e in the present con- 
dition of the civilized world is the widespread inability 
of Culture and Eational Eeligion to come to a satisfac- 
tory understanding with each other ; and the momentous 
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question to which I shall have to ask your attention in 
the following Lectures is whether the present estrange- 
ment of a large section of cultured society from theistic 
belief is removable by earnest thought and by mutual 
concessions from both the scientific and the theological 
side, or whether there is an intrinsic incompatibility 
between high mental development and firm reUgious 
conviction. 
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CULTURE AND RELIGIOUS BELIEF. 
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II. Cdltcee and Eational Eelioion. 

The foregoing exposition of the nature of Dogmatic 
Eeligion -will explain the collisions which take place 
between it and advancing culture. If I have rightly- 
placed the essence of Religious Belief in some insight 
into the nature of the Eternal given in the ethical ideal 
which carries with it a conciousness of relationship to a 
source of absolute authority, then it is evident that as 
human ideals rise and their application to all the rela- 
tions of life are more clearly discerned, so the souFs 
conception of the character of God will expand ; and with 
the advance of scientific knowledge the mode of con- 
ceiving of God's relation to the Cosmos will also advance. 
The Dogmatic Eeligion, then, which consecrates and 
stereotypes a particular phase of ethical insight and of 
cosmical science, inevitably comes into conflict with 
physical and moral science so soon as this science has 
progressed to new and more adequate modes of viewing 
nature and humanity. In such conflicts between Theo- 
logical Dogma on the one hand, and Science and Morality 
on the other, the victory of the latter is only a question 
l2 
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of time ; and, as a matter of course, these antagonisms 
become fewer and less virulent as Culture progresses, 
and the true nature of the essence of Religious Belief, as 
contrasted with its transient form, is increasingly per- 
ceived. And herein we see the immense value of the 
Critical Understanding, which is always at war with 
supei-stitions survivals, and by its fresher !ind clearer 
insight into the facts of nature and of mind, is always 
dissolving old and outworn forms of doctrinal conception, 
and enabling the vital essence of religion to embody 
itself in higher and more adequate modes of thought 
and expression. 

Now if the Understanding, with its healthy appeal to 
physical and mental facts, did no more than break up 
outg^o^vn forms of eoneeiving the character and activity 
of the Eternal Being, there could be no real collision 
between the scientist and the theologian; for the scientist, 
with his newer and clearer insight into the phenomenal 
manifestations of God in the spheres of matter and mind, 
would simply be doing the theologian a high service in 
thus helping him to truer and more adequate conceptions 
of the mode of action of the Supreme Being in nature 
and humanity. The fact is, however, that a great 
awakenment of the scientific spirit, the special organs of 
■which are the Senses and the Understanding, is not fi-e- 
quently found in conjunction with a high degree of that 
ideal faculty, or faculty of Spiritual Insight, by the exer- 
cise of which the essence of religious truth is discemod. 
These two aspects of man's higher life are not generally 
represented in any rich degi-ee in the same individual. 
On the one hand, we have the men of Ideals, the Carlyles 
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and the Emersons, the Eobertsons and Martineaus ; on 
the other haffd, the men of Facts, such as Mr. Darwin, 
Prof, Huxley, Mr. Herbert Spencer, &c. And further, 
it is to be observed, that whenever new scientific con- 
ceptions of a comprehensive character are attained, it is 
always at first very difficult, even for the most earnest 
and impartial minds, to reconcile religious belief with 
the new modes of scientific conception. Ecligion has 
become so apparently identified with its old-fashioned 
dogmatic form that the attempt to strip off that form 
invariably appears to many minds as involving the 
destruction of. the vital essence itself. Nor is it at all 
surprising that in times when there is a great revolt from 
the sacerdotal pretensions or ungrounded and immoral 
dogmas of the established religion, that the victorious 
vindications of the rights of the Understanding should, 
as the Germans say, das Kind mit dem Bade ausschutien, 
and lead many men to think for a time that all religious 
beliefs which cannot be reached by the application of the 
understanding to the particular facts of physical and 
mental science are mere unsubstantial chimeras of the 
imagination. Accordingly, in seasons of a great intel- 
lectual clearing-up {AufklUrung), such as took place at 
the close of the last century, Criticism, exulting in its 
liberation fi-om dogmatic control, not only breaks up the 
outgrown forms of the old religious belief, but declines 
to admit the reality of any insight save that which the 
Senses and the Understanding can afford ; and proclaims, 
if not a thorough-going Atheism or Agnosticism, at the 
most a cold mechanical Deism. And, as wo have before 
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seen, this exaggerated and "exclusive attention to only 
such facts as the scientific faculty can discern, is speedily 
proved to be incomplete and one-sided by the circum- 
stance that it is followed historically by a period of 
Eomanticism in ■which the ideal side of man's self-con- 
sciousness receives an eq^ually one-sided and unbalanced 
expression. 

We, however, are not living in a time when the scien- 
tific spirit, or the spirit of culture, is mainly engaged in 
anti-tbeological negations as a reaction from a previous 
stage of theological dogmatism. The contest between 
Culture and Dogmatic Religion is among us gradually 
losing all interest, and indeed, in the more educated reli- 
gious classes, has already been decided in favour of the 
former. Even in books which, like the recent collection of 
essays termed Lux Mundi, represent the views of what is 
called the " orthodox" party, the claims of science to give 
the final decision upon scientific matters are freely recog- 
nized, the only exception being in the case of the person- 
ality of the founder of Christianity. In respect to him, 
as we have before seen, neo-orthodoxy still maintains a 
peculiar position, and insists on regarding him as a being 
distinct in kind from the rest of humanity ; for, while 
mankind in general are the "created'' sons of God, 
Jesus, we are told by Dr. Faii-baim in his recent work ■ 
on *' Christ in Modern Theology," is " the uncreated or 
eternal Son." It is clear, however, that when this view 
of the special incarnation of God in Jesus of Nazareth 
begins to express itself by describing Jesus as "the 
greatest n'ligious genius of the world," as is the case in , 
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tiie recent writings of the "new school"^ of orthodox 
theology, the conflict between Culture and Dogmatic 
Eeligion ia virtually over; and it cannot be doubted that 
this is the position towards which the leading theologians 
of Christianity in all deuominationa are consciously or 
unconsciously moving. 

Hence it is that the question of chief interest and 
permanent importance in the present day is not the rela- 
tion of Culture to Dogmatic Eeligion, but to what Kant 
calls Rational Eeligion ( Vernunft-glaube). Even the 
dogmatic or orthodox, theologians are well aware of thw, 
as is evident from the high and increasing appreciation 
which they give to such books as Dr. Martineau's " Study 
of Eeligion," which on philosophical grounds defend the 
main principles of Theism from the sceptical objections 
urged by recent scientists and philosophers. I will, 
' accordingly, invite your attention in this Lecture to a 

^M brief consideration of the more formidable difficulties 
^f which recent scientific knowledge and speculation appear 
to place in the way of the acceptance of that idea of 
God which, as I have tried to show in a preceding 

I Lecture, has its main basis in man's immediate ethical 
and spiritual consciousness. If, as the Theist must 
believe, the Eternal Being who ig the source of man's 
progressive ethical ideals is also the cause and ground 
of the physical cosmos, there must be a real unity and 
harmony between the truth which science seeks to dis- 
cover, and the real nature and character of that self- 
existent Being with whom the religious mind believes 
Wliit 
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itself to hold personal relations. The most profonudi 
scientific insight into the constitution of the cosmos caa I 
evidently not reach a full solution of the many enigniaa ' 
which the study of the univei-se presents to the inquiring 
mind. It is to be expected that even if there be a fun- ' 
damental identity of the cause and ground of nature 
with the object of the soul's religious faith, our limited , 
powers of attaining to a clear understanding of nature's j 
ultimate secrets must always make it difficult, and indeed I 
impossible, for the human mind to see in each physical 1 
phenomenon a manifestation of that ethical and spiritual 
nature which religious insight ascribes to the Absolute 
and Eternal One. At the most, then, all that can \ 
reasonably be hoped for when Science and Holigioua , 
Faith come to compare their respective results is, first, 
that the truths which Science believes itself to have , 
firmly established shall not logically contradict the idea 
of God to which the insight of the moral and spiritual 
consciousness bears witness ; and secondly, that on the 
whole the general di'ift and meaning of nature, so far as 
Science can discern it, shall be confii-matory of the idea 
which the soul forms of God as the immediate source of I 
its ethical ideals and of the ethical imperative. That thera \ 
should still remain occasional features in the cosmos whidi 
appear to the limited insight of man to be at Tariance I 
with the character which Rational Religion ascribes to the I 
Absolute Being is not only not surprising, but is pre- 
cisely the state of the case which our knowledge of the 
necessarily limited range of the powers of the scientific 
tmderstanding would lead us to expect. Religious Belief, 
accordiugly, passes into satisfactory and helpful relatioua , 
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■witt scientific fact and theory as soon as it is seen th:it 
the conclusions of Science are on the whole confirmatory 
of the great outlines of that conception of the Supremo 
Being which man's ethical aspu-ations and spiritual 
sentiments spontaneously form. 

But when we ask whether this reasonable amount of 
agreement and sympathy between thoistic faith and 
.scientific views at present exists, we are met at the out- 
set with two loud-voiced assertions — firstly, that the 
most recent generalization of Science, the Theory of 
Evolution, has rendered unnecessary the hypothesis of 
purpose or dominating thought as the unifying principle 
of past and present cosmical phenomena ; and secondly, 
that the human soul, being simply a further development 
of lower forms of psychical life, can have no higher ethical 
Bod spii'itual insight than admits of being explained as 
a more complex result of those sensational experiences 
which are present in the earlier stages of biological 
evolution. 

I will devote a future Lecture to the consideration of 
the force of the cosmological argument, the argument, 
that is, which rests on an alleged necessity in human 
thought to postulate the reality of a Ground or Cause of 
that whole series of co-existent and successive phenomena 
of which it is the business of science to find as complete 
a rationale as it can. And in the same connection also 
I will briefly discuss the teleological argument, which 
rests on the alleged clear presence of marks of intelligent 
design in the objects of nature and in their processes of 
development. But in the present Lecture I confine 
myself to indioatiag some unverified and unnecessary 
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conceptions which are supposed by many minds to form, 1 
an essential part of the doctrine of Evolution as esta- 
blished by recent researches. 

Recent science eees in the co-existent and SQCcessiTi 
phenomena of nature infinitely varied expressions of ] 
energy capable of passing into different modes, and in i 
many cases assuming more complex and more highly j 
individualized forms as the process of evolution proceeds. I 
Superficial students of the theory of evolution are apt j 
to think that the successive stages by which the lower 
forms of existence pass into the higher are so related to 
each other that a knowledge of the lower carries with it 
implicitly the knowledge of the higher also. But thia i 
is wholly a mistake. The passage from the lower to tha i 
higher planes of being proceeds after a uniform plan, J 
hut no study of the one is adequate to account for tha I 
other. The biologist may assume that there already ] 
exists in the inorganic atoms that subjective side which, 
when an organism is formed, gives rise to low forms of J 
seiitieney, but he is utterly powerless to discover or to J 
prove the existence of these elements of feeling. N'o I 
study of the physical stage of evolution would suggest 1 
that the phenomena of consciousness were destined to \ 
supervene. The principle which manifests these pheno- j 
mena may have been implicitly or potentially present iuj 
the inorganic world; and, possibly, even the physioall 
atoms or monads into which science analyzes the coamosl 
may contain within them the germinal principle which | 
under certain conditions manifests itself in feeling and J 
(■(msciousness. But even if these grand possibUitiea | 
ai'u already latent in the physical atom, this cirouia- 
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stance would in no way enable the savant to explain 
the succeeding psychical phenomena by means of the 
physical phenomena which preceded, but would simply 
reveal to him that a material atom was an infinitely more 
wonderful existence than he had imagined it to be, and 
that in order to fully understand it it would be necessary 
to study the highest forms of self-conscious life. Nor is 
it true, as some evolutionists appear to assume it is, that 
all the changes which take place in the process of evolu- 
tion are so gradual as to be imperceptible. The maxim, 
natura non facit saltum, is often quoted by evolutionists 
as if it universally held good, and yet many of the tran- 
Bitions in the course of evolution are of quite startling 
suddenness. If, for instance, we suppose, as it appears 
we must do, all the chemical elements of our solar system 
pre-existing in their elementary condition in the fiery 
cosmic mist, there must have been a time when quite 
suddenly the attractions between these elements over- 
came the degree of caloric force which held them apart, 
and the rush of elements into chemical union must have 
been an entire change consummated with inconceivable 
rapidity. Aa Dr. Mai'tineau graphically says : 

" It is but a single degree of temperature that, handiDg a body 

over from solid to liquid, from liquid to gaseous, enables it to 

leap from acience to science, and seek the new protectorate of 

hydrostatics and of pneumatics. The same small change it ia 

which in an instant brings into play chemical affinities inopera- 

, tive before, and with a flash and a clap turns the passive volumes 

J of hydrogen and oxygen into water-di'ops. In like manner the 

I law of gravitation, after holding good through spaces indefinitely 

I Viist, turns into sudden repulsion at inappreciable distances, 

I which again gives way to the close attraction of cohesion on 
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atin nearOT approach. Ami the rates ol! ethereal yibration whi 
give Imuinosily are strictly Umileii, and fcom the eitremitiea t 
the spectrum we instiintlT step into the dark."^ 

It is by no means, then, the case that the facts reveale 
in the lower stages of the evolutionary process fomishl 
an esplauatioD of the higher phases which succeed them. J 
On the contrary, the truth appears to be that we nevi 
fully understand the significance of the lower phenomena 1 
till we have studied and mastered the higher pheno-J 
mena which emerge out of them. It may be true, i 
Dr. Tynd;ill observes, that matter "contains the prom 
and potency of all terrestrial life;" but if so, this is t 
far from signifying that if we would know the high 
forms of spiritual life we must study matter, that : 
leads, on the oontraiy, to the conclusion that if we wou] 
know the deeper mysteries involved in the nature < 
matter, we must study the highest phases of psychioi 
evolution to which the race has attained. It is 
essential features of all the higher modes of being whici 
manifest themselves as the process of evolution goes c 
that not one of these higher modes is explicable by 1 
lower modes which precede it, but that each higherj 
mode in turn throws a clearer light on the earlier pro-f 
cesses out of which it has emerged. 

This principle is well applied to the evolution of maafl 
by Prof. Josiah le Conte of California, in his able book 
on "Evolution in its Eelation to Religions Thought" 

"There was," he saya, "a time in the liiatory of the earUij 
when only physical forces existed, chemical affinity being hel 
in abeyance by the intensity of the heat By gradual cooUd] 

1 A ^tidy of Religion, Vol. II. p. 183. 
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I chemical affinity at a certain stage came into existence, was born 
ew form of force, with q^uite new and peculiar phenomena, 
I though doubtless derived from the preceding. Ages upon agea 
I passed away until the time was ripe and the conditions were 
I favourable and life appeared — a new and higher form of force 
I producing a atill more peculiar group of phenomena, but still, I 
I beUeve, derived from the preceding, Agea upon agea passed 
[ away, during which this life-force took higher and higher forms — 
1 in the higher foreshadowing and simulating reason itself — until 
r, when the time was ripe and conditions were exceptionally 
1 favourable, spirit, self-conacious, self-detennining, rational and 
I moral, appeared — a new and higher form of force, but still, I am 
I persuaded, derived from the preceding. With every new form 
I of Force, with every new birth of Enei-gy into a luglier plane, 
I there appear new and unexpected, and, previous to experience, 
I wholly unimaginable properties and powers. Thfe last is no 
I exception. At the moment of the origin of mau there may have 
been no great change in the grade of physical structure, but yet 
a complete change in the plaiie of psychical life — a change abso- 
lutely necessary for further advance. There is the appearance 
of a new creature with entirely different capacitiea; a 
out of an old world, a waking up in a new and higher oi 
this new one man alone is a child of God capable of ai 
Lapirit-life. It is this which constitutes self-consciousness, free- 
iTrill, moral responsibility; and out of these again grow the recog- 
Kaition of relations to other minds and to God, and therefore 
■ethics and religion. This means voluntary progress ; it means 
Iftlso spiritual viability or immortality." 



I This passage is of interest as showing how possible 
it is for an enthusiastic believer in Evolution and an able 
Professor of Natural Ilistory to find in bis special studios 
a strong confirmation of bis firm faith in an immediate 
and felt relationship between the individual soul and the 
Universal Soul. Prof. Henry Drummond, in his recent 
lectures on "The Evolution of Man" at the Lowell 
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Institute in Boston, endorses Prof. Le Conte's views, and 
maintains that the mind as well as the body of man has 
been developed from a lower order of creation. His 
words, as reported in the Boston Herald^ are : 

"As there is but one tenable theory of origin — creation, so 
there is but one tenable theory of progress — evolution. Those 
who reserve here and there a point in their acceptance of tlie 
doctrine of evolution for special di^'ine interposition, logically 
must exclude the Creator from the series. If He appeared 
occasionally. He njust have been occasionally absent. The ques- 
tion is of an all-God or of an occasional God. The continuation 
of nature needs a li^dng Will as much as does man's creation." 

This view of the evolution of the human soul expounded 
by Prof. Le Conte and Dr. H. Drummond seems at first 
sight to differ fundamentally from the doctrine on this 
subject taught by such eminent thinkers as Hermann 
Lotze and Dr. Martineau, and it appears to me that there 
is a certain amount of real difference between the doc- 
trines in question, but at the same time it is a difference 
which, when clearly understood, does not touch the essen- 
tial foundation of a theistic philosophy. In Dr. Mar- 
tineau's "Types of Ethical Theory"^ there is a very 
striking section, entitled, " Hitches in the Evolutionary 
Deduction." The more important of these "hitches" are, 
in Dr. Martineau's view, two : the first, the emergence 
in the process of cosmic evolution of Feeling or Con- 
sciousness; the second, the emergence in the course of 
biological evolution of man's Freedom of Will. By 
singling out these two conspicuous instances of the 
appearance of entire novelties in the course of Evolution, 

1 Vol 11. p. 393. 
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Dr. Martineau by no means wishea himself to be under- 
stood ae meaning tbat the inten'eniug stages in the 
evolutionary process are devoid of this incotning of fresh 
evidences of creative activity. 

" My argument," he says, " affirms the general proposition 
that evolution consists in the perpetual euiei'gence of Boviethitig 
new which is an inc^-ement of being upon its prior term, and there- 
fore more than its ecLuivalent, and entitled to ennnl confidence 
and higher rank. This, however, though holding good through- 
out, has an exceptioual forcible vahdity at certain stages of the 
evolution, on which it is desirable to pause. Though all the 
differences involved are something new, and may fall upon an 
observer's mere perception aa equally new, yet, when scrutinized 
hy reason, some may retain their character of ahaolnte surprise, 
for which there was and could be nothing to prepare us, while 
others may prove to be, Uke an unsuspected property of a geo- 

I metrical figure, only a new grouping of data and relations already 
in hand. In this sense there may be a more new and a less 

I new ; and it is the former that brings the force of the foregoing 
argument to its maximum."^ 

While Dr. Martineau thus seleet-s the emergence of 
Feeling and of Free-will as stages in the process of evo- 
lution which in no way admit of being connected by any 
process of scientific deduction with the preceding con- 
ditions out of which they unexpectedly arise, a cele- 
brated biological authority, Prof. Du Bois-Eeymond of 
Berlin, in his Essay on Die sieben WeUriitJisel, declares 
there are at least seven stages in the onward progi'ess of 
the cosmos where the scientist finds himself not only 
unable at present to construct any hridge of causal con- 
nection between the antecedent conditions and the new 
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and surprising phenomena, but is even compelled to 1 
conclude that these higher phases of existence are iutrin-- 
sically incapable of receiving an adequate explanation. > 
from the scientific study of lower stages of evolution.. 
On this question, then, as to the successive emergenooJ 
in the world-process of higher modes of existence which. 
no observation of lower modes has sufficed or can suffica 
to explain, Prof. Le Conte, Dr. Martineau and Prof. Diifl 
Bois-Reymond, are evidently in fundamental agreement.! 
It appears to me, however, that in Prof. Le Conte'al 
mode of describing the appearance at certain points of tha J 
world-process of higher and unexpected forms of exist- 1 
ence there lies a danger of serious misunderstanding. In 
common with Dr. Martineau, he holds that the advent of I 
Free-will in the course of evolution cannot be explained! 
as merely a further development of those psychical capa-l 
cities and powers which manifest themselves in the lowe* J 
animals; and in like manner he maintains that the advent J 
of Feeling or Consciousness is the appearance of a new and I 
higher form of force ; but in both these cases he declares I 
his belief that the new forms of force "are derived froml 
the preceding forms" of organic or inorganic force. Anill 
thus he would seem to be only endorsing the well-known 1 
statement by Prof. Tyndall, to which I have beforel 
referred, that "matter contains the promise and the! 
potency of all terrestrial life." Now I venture to think 1 
that this mode of stating the problem is a very mislead-; 
ing one. It assumes that there is something, called J 
"Matter" by Prof. Tyndall and "Force" by Prof. Lei 
Conte, which has an existence wholly independent of,; 
aud isolated from, God, or the Eternal Groimd and'i 
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Cause of all finite existence. But, as I have endeavoured 
to show in a previous Lecture, euch a mode of conceiving 
of the relation of the finite or created being to the Abso- 
lute Being is quite opposed to the ultimate deliverance 
of our own eonseiousneas. Every man is conscious that 
he is not a self-existent being, that in all probability- 
there was a time when his individual being was not, and 
that even now the existence of his individuality is con- 
tinually dependent upon some deeper Ground of Absolute 
Being. And not only so, but he is aware also that his 
rational and moral nature depends for its insight on the 
immanence in his consciousness of an eternal principle 
which is the property of no finite individual, but mani- 
fests itself in all alike, and thus unifies the various forms 
of finite existence, and by its common relation to all 
renders them capable of entering into dynamical, rational 
and spiritual relations with each other. Accordingly, all 
the modes of finite being, and all the successive phases 
under which they present themselves in the course of 

■ the evolutionary process, are in one aspect of their 
reality indissolubly united with that Eternal and Abso- 
lute Being of which they are each and all differentia- 
tions — differentiations varying, indeed, almost infinitely 
in the degree of independent selfhood which is delegated 

I to them, but none of them wholly severed from that 
Absolute Eeality out of whose self-determination their 
existence arises, and by whose perpetual energizing that 
existence is every moment sustained. 
In what scientific thought terms the ultimate atoms 
or monads of the physical universe, we have the simplest 
modes of dynamical expression by which the Eterual 
■ 
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One manifests hiinatilf io the phenomenal world. If the ] 
queetiun be asked whether those elementary dynamio 1 
centres of tlie solf-raanifestation of the Absolute have 
any degree of real existence or selfhoud of their own, or j 
lire, as Dr. Martineau teaches, simply forms of God's J 
own immediate energizing, there are, I think, no means ] 
of reaching a decisive answer. Certainly the selfhood I 
of the ultimate elements of matter, or even of the lower I 
forms of organism, as seen in vegetable life, is, if it I 
exists at aU (and analogy seems to favour the doctrine 1 
that it does exist), so inconeeivably faint that it is sepa- I 
rated toto cash from feeling and consciousness as it exists J 
in us. With reference to a possible subjectivity or self-- 
hood in even the lowest eosmical manifestations of the.! 
Eternal, the following passage from Lotze's " Micro- 1 
cosmos"^ fairly describes, I believe, the state of mind j 
into which reflection on the universe in the light of recent § 
science will bring the majority of thoughtful minds : 

" If we continue to use the phraseology in accordance with I 
which we designated Eeality as the general affirmation which I 
belongs to action as well as exist«nee, then Eealness is the special 1 
kind of reality which we attribute to or seek for things, as' the ] 
points from which action seta out and in which it is consummated. I 
This Realuess has appeared to us as dependent upon the uatura 1 
of that to which it is to belong ; it is the being of that which ■ 
exists for self. But we want the name self-existence in order to i 
characterize in a more general way the nature of mentahty,.! 
which only reaches its highest stage in the self-consciousness of 1 
the being that knows itself as an Ego {Ick), and is not, beeauaa , 
of this being its highest stage, absent in the being which, though j 
far removed from the clearness of such self-consciousness, yet in { 

I Enghsh Translation, Vo). II. p. 646. 
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some diiller form of feeling exists for itself and enjoys its exist- 
ence. Hence to Eealneas in this sense we can atti'ibute various 
degrees of intensity; we cannot say of everything that it is 
either altogether Eeal, or altogether not-Eeal; but beings, 
detaching themselves from the Infinite with varying wealth 
and unequal complexity of self-exiatence, are Real in different 
degrees, while all continue to be immanent in the Infinite. 
Hence the distinction between Idealism and the standpoint 
which we have just taken up consists in this : that the idealistic 
view, convinced of the selflessness of things, on this account will 
not allow that they are more than states of the Infinite ; while 
we, agreeing herewith in principle, leave undecided, as aomething 
which we cannot know, the q^uestion whether this assumption 
of selflessness is appropriate; holding, however, that it is far 
more likely to be inappropriate, and tliat all things really pos- 
sess, in difl'erent degrees of perfection, that selfhood by which 
an immanent product of the Infinite becomes what we call 



In this passage Lotze is more particularly distinguish- 
ing between his view of the reality of the cosmos, and 
that Hegelian or idealist view which regards all the 
objects and events of the physical world as being real 
only in the sense that they are the objects of thought, 
human or Divine, He contends, accordingly, that the 
most probable conclusion is, that while all nature is 
grounded in, and indisaolubly dependent on, the thought 
and will of the Eternal, each atom and each organism 
has a certain element of feeling which, although of the 
most attenuated character, is nevertheless a sufficient 
basis for ascribing to the objects of nature a minimum 
of selfhood or independent reality. Had Lotze been 
K occupied in comparing his own view of the cosmos with 
H Dr. Martineau's view, viz. that Space is an objective. 
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reality, and that what we call matter consists of the direct 1 
energizing of the will of God at different points of space, 
he would, no doubt, have maintained that, supposing I 
Dr. Martineau's view to be the correct one, the atoms or j 
centres of force are probably, in one aspect, something j 
more than simple modes of God's activity, and carry with. | 
them, as the guarantee of their partially independent ] 
reality, the most elementary germs of that subjectivity i 
which reaches its full intensity in animals and men. 

But whether we accept Lotze's probability, that the 
objects of even the inorganic world possess the earliest 
dawnings of the element of feeling, or prefer the more 
commonly - received doctrine that feeling begins quite] 
de novo in the animal kingdom, it remains equally true I 
that no investigation into the properties of matter or the I 
laws of dynamics will avail in the slightest degi-ee to i 
explain the origin of this sentiency ; nor, further, will any ] 
study of animal feeling or of animal activity at all account J 
for the advent of that rational insight whereby a man ia I 
able to rise above his finite self, and of that consciousness I 
of moral freedom and of an absolute ethical imperative I 
which present themselves as biological evolution culmi- 
nates in man. 

So far as Evolution has a bearing on the basis of reli- 
gious belief, the eminent men whose views I have cited 1 
are in substantial agreement. They all maintain that as 
eosmical development proceeds, new and unexpected, , 
and previous to their actual appearance quite unimagin- 
able, modes of Energy successively emerge ; that these I 
new modes present features of a higher character than I 
are seen in the earlier stages, and therefore cannot be 1 
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80 causally connected with the earlier phe- 
nomena that the study of these earlier phenomena will 
explain, or account for, the dawn and development of 
the higher phenomena which supervene. If the scientist 
thinks proper to assert that every feature manifested in 
physical and mental phenomena must have been impli- 
citly or potentially present all through the process (and 
this is what Prof. Tyndall's above -quoted statement 
appears to mean), the answer is, that no intelligible sense 
can be attached to the word " potentiality" if that which 
is said to be potentially present in no way manifests 
itself in either the feeling or the action of the creature 
in which it is said to exist. In what sense, for instance, 
can moral freedom be said to be implicitly present in 
physical molecules, which move only as they are moved, 
or in the physical life of the lower animals, where action 
appears to invariably foUow the strongest impulse ? 

Hence, though I am inclined to think that Prof. Le 
Conte's view of Evolution is substantially the same as my 
own, I somewhat demur to his form of statement. He 
says that the later and higher forms or modes of force, 
such as the spirit of man, though revealing properties and 
faculties not at all exhibited in the lower modes, are 
nevertheless "derived from" these lower modes. The 
more accurate manner of expressing the fact is, I think, 
to say that neither the lower nor the higher forms of 
force are in any true sense self -existent, but are both alike 
constantly dependent for their being on the self-differ- 
entiating energy or will of the Absolute and Uncreated 
God. When, then, we say that the higher form of energy 
is derived from tJie lower, we can only mean that in tha 
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order of God's self-manifestation in cosmical phenomenft 1 
the lower form of existence is the antecedent of, and 
preparation for, the higher manifestation which follows ; 
and accordingly the assertion that matter contains poten- 
tially all the higher forms of life is merely, I believe, an i 
improper and inadequate way of stating the fact that J 
God's energizing in the forms of force or matter is the I 
basis and logical preliminary of Ilis further energizing j 
in the form of sentient animal life, and of free, self-deter- ] 
mining man. When Prof. Tyndall and other savants I 
speak of Matter and Force, they appear to regard thera J 
and to reason about tliem as if they were things which J 
possessed the property of self-existence ; and yet one I 
would think that they need only to reflect for a moment ' 
on that particular form of Force which we know as our 
individual selves, to immediately and intuitively discern 
that such existences as these do not carry the ground 
and cause of their being in themselves, but are by the I 
very necessity of thought only conceivable as dependent I 
manifestations of an Absolute and Eternal Being. And I 
that this necessary attribution of a dependent existence I 
to all forms of force and finite consciousness is no fictioa \ 
of the metaphysicians, but rests on the indefeasible | 
deliverance of consciousness, is evident from the fact I 
that such a thinker us Mr. Herbert Spencer, in whoso I 
mind the purely scientific impulse and interest is the I 
dominant one, proclaims the certainty of this dependence J 
as the fundamental principle of his cosmical philosophy. 

It should be added, however, that there is evidently I 
a real, though from our present point of view unimpor* [ 
tant, difference of opinion between thinkers such 
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Lntze, who regard the spirit of man as a quite new and 
direct creation or efflux of the Universal Spirit, which 
takes place on the occasion of the coming into existence 
of a suitable physical organism, and thinkers like Prof. 
Le Conte, who regard the spirit of man as derived from 
the animal soul. I regard this difference as unimpor- 
tant, because it appears to come to no more than this : 
that those who hold the distinct creation of the human 
soul, do so because it seems to them that the manifes- 
tation of Divine Energy under the form of a rational and 
self-determining spirit cannot be conceived as simply a 
later and higher phase of that logically connected series 
of Divine energizings which has passed upward from the 
physical atom to the animal soul, but must he regarded 
as belonging to a quite distinct plane of God's self-mani- 
festation. For myself, I do not feel sure that there is 
any mental necessity for regarding the human spirit aa 
a creation by God in any other sense than that in which 
every animal soul is a creation by God. In the animal 
there must be a permanent self to be the seat of feeling, 
and the basis of connection between past and present 
feelings ; and therefore the upward step to the self- 
determining spirit of man, with all the grand issues 
which that power of self-determination involves, may 

I very well be regarded as the supreme and culminating 
act of God's self -differentiation to which the earlier 
stages of biological development form the appropriate 
antecedents and preparatory condition. 
But whether the view of Lotze as to the mode of origin 
of the human spirit, or that of Prof. Le Conte and Prof. 
H. Drummond be the more correct, these thinkers are 
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quite at one in regarding the whole course of cosmical evo- 
lution, of which the rational and moral faculties of man 
form the climax, as a progressive manifestation of Divine 
Energy or Creative "Will. They all agree that it is futile 
to seek a rationale of the Cosmos and its history in any 
deductive process based upon the lowest and simplest 
modes of phenomenal existence; they all assert that it 
is only in the light of the higher modes of divine mani- 
festation that the lower modes become fully intelligible, 
and that therefore the surest clue to the interpretation 
of the cause and purpose of the whole is to be sought in 
those highest ideals and aspirations of human nature in 
which the unifying principle which has dominated the 
whole course of the world's historical development reaches 
its liighest and least inadequate expression. 

I conclude, then, that the theory of Evolution, so far 
from being hostile to a Theistic conception of the uni- 
verse as the self-manifestation or uttered Word of the 
Eternal One, presents, on the contrary, precisely those 
features which render God's expression of Himself in the 
cosmos at once capable of being progressively understood 
by the huaian intellect, and of subserving most effectually 
the growth and enrichment of man's rational, moral and 
spiritual character. The lowest modes of Divine creation 
or self-differentiation, constituting those elementary prin- 
ciples which science describes as Matter and Force, form, 
through their mechanical and invariable operation, the 
very foundation which is necessary as a theatre for the 
exercise and development of those higher modes of sen- 
sation and consciousness which reach their acme in the 
rational and self-determining man. There is good reason 
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for thinking that in all coemical life the Eternal Being 
surrenders somewhat of Ilia own essence and direct cau- 
sality that He may call into existence, contemplate and 
commune with those dependent images of Himself which 
form the objects of His thought and love. In the case 
of the human soul, this delegation of real selfhood to the 
creature, this partial self-sacrifice of the Absolute and 
"CTniversal Soul in order that the dependent soul may live 
and become participant of Truth, Eighteousness and Loye, 
reaches to such a high degree that man, while still indis- 
solubly linked with the Eternal Ground of all existence 
and the Source of all high ideals and aspirations, is never- 
theless gifted with such real freedom and independence 
of thought and will that, if the insight of man's moral 
consciousness is not delusive, the purpose which Eternal 
Love is engaged in realizing may be temporarily impeded 
and retarded by the mistaken or sinful self-determinations 
of those free and rational souls which this same Love 
has called into existence. And for the development of 
moral and spiritual life in those highest and freest pro- 
ducts of the creative will of God, it appears to be indis- 
pensable that they should emerge out of and live amid 
the conditions of that lower life of animal passions and 
of mechanical necessity which in the process of evolution 
naturally precedes them and forms the needful basis for 
their advent and development. If the chief purpose 
which dominates and unifies the whole course of evolu- 
tion is the appearance at the fitting season of creatures 
BO individualized and free that they may be capable of 
entering into real moral and spiritual relations with the 
Supreme Being to whom they owe the origin and the 
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maintenance of their life, it is, I believe, impossible to 
conceive a method of self-difEerentiatiun or creation by 
the Absolute Thought and Will which should be as com- 
petent to secure the growth of human characters worthy 
of the sympathy and love of the Eternal as is that actual 
process of cosmical and social development out of which 
we human beings arise, and which, by reason of our 
essential community of essence with its Gronnd and 
Cause, we are enabled in progressive measure to under- 
stand and to interpret. 

So much, then, for the genei-al theory of Evolution in 
its bearing on the essential basis of theistic belief. I 
now pass to a different but kindred subject. Closely 
connected with current views of evolution is another 
speculation which of late years has become fashionable 
in scientific circles, and which, if I am not mistaken, 
must, in all logical minds that accept it, prove a very 
serious obstacle to the reconciliation of science with a 
satisfying form of religious belief. I refer to the so-called 
"Identity" theory of Mind and Body, the theory, that 
is, which represents Mind and Body, not as two sub- 
stances which are capable of acting on each other, but 
as two aspects or faces of one substance. This \iew 
is sometimes called the " new Spinozism," because it 
is the recent scientific form of Spinoza's doctrine that 
extension and thought are two attributes of the one 
self-existent Substance, God. Many recent scientific 
and philosophical books of note more or less explicitly 
accept this hypothesis. Mr. Spencer's doctrine of the 
"Composition of Mind"' appears to rest on the sup- 
1 Principles of Psydidogy, Vol I. p. 163, , 
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position that the ultimate elements of the train, and 
the ultimate elements, or "psychical shocka," of sen- 
sation, are but two modes of manifestation of the same 
basal reality. The theory is graphically expounded and 
its chief implications unfolded in two interesting essays 
by Prof. Romanes in the Contemporary Review for July, 
1885, and July, 188G. It is also accepted by some 
recent Hegelian writers, and the discussion of it forms 
a fascinating chapter in the treatise on the " Spirit of 
Modem Philosophy " by Prof. Royce of Harvard ; while 
in one of the ablest of our present hand-books on the 
human mind. Prof. H. Hoffding's "Outlines of Psycho- 
logy," it is declared to he the only basis on which a 
Batisfactory structure of mental science can be erected. 
Prof, HoHding argues that both the pm-allelism and the 
proportionality between the activity of consciousness and 
cerebral activity point to an identity at bottom. 



" We have no right," he says, " to take mind and body for two 
beinga or substances in reciprocal interaction. We are, on the 
contrary, impelled to conceive the material interaction between 
the elements composing the brain and nervous syBtem, as an 
aider form of the inner ideal iinity of consdoiisness. What we in 
our inner experience become conscious of as thought, feeling 
and resolution, is thus represented m the material world by 
certain material processes of the brain, which as such are subject 
to the law of the conseiTation of energy, although the law can- 
not be applied to the relation between cerebral and conscious 



In order to understand the historical relations of this 
theory, it is necessary to go back to the great founder of 

^ English Translation, p. G4, 
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modem philosophy, Dea Cartes. In hia view, God, or 
the Absolute Being, creates two substances. Matter and 
Mind ; but as matter is essentially extension, and mind is 
essentially thought, and thought and extension have 
nothing in common, matter and mind cannot be con- 
ceived as acting upon one another. Des Cartes himself 
is not very explicit and consistent in his account of how 
it comes about that the affections of the body and those 
of the mind so wonderfully correspond with each other. 
But his disciple Geulius, whose works have been recently 
reprinted, explains the apparent interaction of the two 
by the "theory of Occasionalism," meaning thereby that 
on occasion, for instance, of the human body being 
affected by the low temperature of the air, God imme- 
diately causes the mind to feel the sensation of cold; 
and that, on the other hand, whenever the human mind 
wills a particular bodily movement, it is the causal action 
of God which intervenes and produces the necessary 
muscular contraction. Another attempt to explain this 
seeming interaction of matter and mind is furnished in 
Leibnitz's well-known theory of "Pre-established Har- 
mony." According to this doctrine, which involves the 
complete rejection of the freedom of the human will in 
the libertarian sense, God has so arranged the succession 
of physical phenomena on the one hand, and of psychical 
phenomena on the other, that the two lines of evolution, 
though never causally affecting each other, yet preserve 
an invariable parallelism. Like the movements of the 
hands of two perfectly accurate chronometers which are 
in no way connected, the physical changes and the mental 
changes invariably correspond ; but the only cause of that 
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correspondence is the eternal pre-arrange ment by the 
Supreme Will. 

Both these modes of accounting for the apparent inter- 
action of body and mind labour under the defect that 
the two substances seom to have no natural relationship, 
but to be forced into an accidental connection and accord 
by the will of God. Accordingly, to Spinoza, with his 
intense philosophical passion for the unification of know- 
ledge, this merely arbitrary correspondence between 
mental and physical phenomena was in no way satisfy- 
ing. To escape from it he rejected the Cartesian doc- 
trine of two God-created substances, and maintained that 
there is but one fundamental substance, namely, God 
himself. This absolute substance may have countless 
attributes, but only two — extension and thought— are 
manifested in human experience. But while in this 
way Spinoza finds in the essence and not in the will of 
God a bond of union between body and mind, his theory 
fails to explain why the human consciousness, which is 
by its very nature only a mode of God's thinking, should 
come to know of that other attribute of God, viz. exten- 
sion, for this latter cannot possibly be accessible to the 
human mind if it is anything more than a mode of 
thinking. But if the only extension of which man can 
know anything is simply the thought of extension, one of 
Spinoza's two Divine attributes falls away, and we aro 
left with the single attribute. Thought. Hence there is 
no difficulty in understanding how it comes about that 
Spinoza and Hegel are now so often named together as 
teaching substantially the same doctrine. Spinoza no 
doubt considered himself a Eealist, and continually 
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9 if matter or extension, as distinct from thought, 
were directly cognizible by the human mind ; still, if hia 
theory be correct, that the two attributes of God are 
always parallel to each other, but never causally interact, 
it is ineonceivahle how man, whose consciousness con- 
sists entirely of modes of the attribute. Thought, should 
come to know of the objective existence of the attribute, 
Extension ; and this inconsistency besets, I believe, all 
advocates of the " double-aspect" theory who, like Mr. 
Spencer, aim to combine with that theory a realistic 
conception of the cosmos. 

"When we turn from these speculations of the seven- 
teenth century to nineteenth century theorizing on the 
relation between Body and Mind, we at once notice a 
curious difference. The writers of the earlier period all 
philosophize more or less in the interest of rational theo- 
logy, but in the theoiies of our own day the theological 
reference is wanting, and instead of Spinoza's God with 
His two attributes, we have an Unknowable with two 
faces or aspects. This difference is partly due to the fact 
that the "identity" theory, as now held, has had its 
origin not so much among philosophers as among scien- 
tists. It is true that one of the earliest statements of 
this doctrine occurs in Dr. Shadworth H. Hodgson's 
thoughtful treatise on "Time and Space," hut it was 
the exposition of it in popular periodicals and lectures 
by such scientific thinkers as Mr. Spalding, Prof. Huxley 
and Prof. W. K. Clifford, which gave to the doctrine its 
jtresent extensive currency. It was only by degrees 
that the doctrine assumt'd its present form. When it 
was first introduced. Prof. Huxley only accepted it so, 
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far as the denial of the action of mind on matter is con- 
cerned ; he still allowed that matter could act on mind, 
and, accordingly, that the action on our minds of an 
outer world is the cause of the sensations of colour, 
sound, taste, &c., which we experience, "The brain," 
he says, "is the organ of sensation, thought and emo- 
tion ; that is to say, some change in the condition of the 
matter of this organ is the invariable antecedent of the 
state of consciousness to which each of these terms is 
applied." What, then, is "consciousness" in this theory? 
It ia simply an attendant on certain molecular motions 
in the brain, but a quite superiluous attendant, which 
has no causal influence whatever on the bodily move- 
ment. In Prof. Huxley's view, the purpose or idea in 
my mind to write and deliver this Lecture had not the 
slightest influence in determining the action of my hand 
on the pen, nor does my aim to be now heard by you. 
count for anything in determining the present action of 
my vocal organ. As Mr. Spalding puts it, "conscious- 
ness is like the steam and smoke which are at times 
given ofi by a locomotive, but which have no influence 
whatever in determining the movement of the engine." 

The chief argument employed to establish a doctrine 
80 diametrically opposed to the spontaneous judgment 
of all mankind, is the doctrine of the Conservation of 
Energy. If the mind or will acted on the material 
molecules of brain, it must (we are told) originate some 
small degree of energy in so acting, and scientific autho- 
rities have agreed that the sum-total of energy in the 
cosmos remains unchanged. But if mind exercises no 
causal action on body, there appears no reason to suppose 
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that body influences mind, and, aceordinglyj Prof. W, K. 
Clifford went further than Prof. Huxley, and maintained 
that neither side of this seeming duality of matter and 
mind had any power to affect the other. There is a 
parallelism between braiu-states and mind-states, but no , 
interaction; the only causal antecedents of molecular 
brain-charges are preceding molecular movementa, and 
the only causal autecedents of states of consciousness are 
antecedent states of consciousness. This theory, which 
Prof. Hoffding of Copenhagen declares to be the only 
one that accords with the facts, leada to the following 
curious results, which are thus graphically depicted 
by Prof. James of Harvard, in his important work on 
Psychology : 

" If we knew thoroughly the nervous system of Shakesf 
and as thoroughly all his environing conditions, we should be j 
able to show why at a certain peiiod of his life his hand came I 
to trace on certain sheets of paper those crabbed little black ' 
marks which we for shortness' sake call the manuscript of 
HamleL We should understand the ratimiale of every erasure 
and alteration therein, and all this without needing to acknow- 
ledge in the slightest degree the existence of the thoughts iii 
Shakespeare's mind. The words and sentences would be taken 
not as signs of anything beyond themselves, but as little outward 
facts pore and simple. In like manner we might exhaustively j 
write the biography of those two hundred pounds, more or less, 1 
of warmish albuminoid matter called Martin Luther without I 
ever implying that it felt. And of course, on the other hand, j 
we could give an eq\ia!ly complete account of either Luther's or 1 
Shakespeare's spiritual history." 

The bearing of this "identity" theory of matter and , 
mind on Theistic belief is very difi'erently represented ] 
by different scientists. The late Prof. W. K. Clifiord, < 
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to whose genius the origination and popularizing of this 
philosophy of the cosmos is mainly due, is of opinion 
that the doctrine is decidedly unfavourable to belief in a 
self-conscious God. The universe, in his view, is com- 
posed of "bits of mind-stuff," and this mind-stuff is the 
reality which we perceive as matter. 

" That element," he says, " of which, as we have seen, even 
the simplest feeling is a complex, I shall call Mind-stuff. A 
moving molecule of inorganic matter does not possess mind or 
consciousness, but it possesses a small piece of mind-stuff. When 
molecules are so combined together aa to form the film on the 
under side of a jelly-fish, the elements of mind-stuff which go 
along with them are so combined as to form the faint beginnings 
of Sentienea When the molecules are so combined as to form 
the brain and nervous system of a vertebrate, the corresponding 
elements of mind-stuff are so combined as to form some kind of 
consciousness ; that is to aay, changes in the complex which 
take place at the same time get so linked together that the 
repetition of one implies the repetition of the other. When 
matter takes the complex form of a living human brain, the 
corresponding mind-stuff takes the form of a human conscious- 
ness, ha\Tjig inteUigence and volition."' 

The question, then, which this theory suggests to the 
theistio philosopher is this: Are we, then, justified iu 
ascribing to the cosmos as a whole a subjective side, or 
divine consciousness, which is distinct from, and more 
than the sum-total of, the various subjective states of its 
constituent parts? Clifford frankly admits that, so far as 
he can see, the cosmos presents no indications of haying 
any such unitary consciousness. He points out that 
when we find a highly elaborate brain, as in man, we 

' Lecluref and Essays, Vol. 11. p. 85. 
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find a high form of consciousness. As we descend 1 
the scale of life, the nervous systems and the brains 
become simpler in form, and consciousness sinks to a 
lower level ; and when we reach the inorganic world, 
there is good reason to believe that the subjective side, 
which pertains to the elementary pieces of mind-stuff, is 1 
of an inconceivably faint character. He accordingly 
argues that, in the absence of any signs of the existence 
in space of what we may call a cosmical brain, there is 
no scientific groiind for the belief that there exists any 
other psychical reality in the inorganic portions of the 
cosmos than the collection of those dim and infinitely 
multiple bits of subjectivity which are supposed to be 
present in the ultimate constituents of the material 
world. 

Prof. Or. J. Eomanes,^ on the other hand, though ho \ 
enthusiastically adopts the "mind-stufi" theory of the 
cosmos, yet at the same time vigorously protests against 
Clifford's anti-theistic conclusions, contending that the 
theory in question, so far from militating against the , 
hypothesis of a World-soul or universal consciousness, ia 
rather favourable than otherwise to the Theistic position. 
He thinks it was very unreasonable in Clifford to assume 
that a structure like the human brain is the only possible 
physical concomitant to that high state of subjectivity 
which is ascribed to the consciousness or supra-conscious- 
nesB of God, His view is, that the physical cosmos as a ■ 
whole may very well be regarded as the physical aspect 
of God's subjective life, and that while the "identity" 
theory is quite compatible with the existence of such a . 

' Contemporary Iteview, July, 1886, "The Wurld aa an Eject," 
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supreme conseiousnesa, the evident organic unity of the 
cosmos, the marks of purpose which abundantly present 
themselves in nature, and the high improbability that 
the consciousness of a creature such as man should be 
the highest form of subjectivity in the universe, all 
concur in rendering probable the existence of a tran- 
scendent consciousness which may be related to the finite 
forms of human consciousness as this latter is related 
to the faint elements of subjectivity which are on this 
theory supposed to belong to the ultimate constituents 
of the physical world. Following Mr. H. Spencer, Prof. 
Romanes argues, that this hypothetical cosmical mind 
must be regarded as "impersonal," since personality in 
his view implies limitation, and that therefore the mind 
of God can only be "symbolically" conceived by the 
mind of man. 

Now while fully admitting the force of Prof. Eomanes' 
reasoning in favour of the being of a World-soul or 
Universal Mind, I cannot but think that the belief in such 
a Being, so far from being strengthened, is very much 
weakened, if we accept this "mind-stuff" theory, and 
regard the cosmos, with its uniform laws, not as constantly 
originated and maintained by God's self-determination 
or will, but simply as the eternal or uncreated counter- 
part of the consciousness of God. Prof. Eomanes asserts 
that the " double-aspect" theory " loaves us free to regard 
all natural causation as a direct exhibition of psychism," 
and that the invariability of the sequences of physical 
causation "becomes but the expression of intentional 
order ; and the iron rigidity of natural law becomes but 
the sensuous manifestation of an unalterable consistency 
K 2 
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as belonging to the Supreme Volition." But what possible 
meaning can be attached to this espreesion, "Supreme 
Volition," if every movement in the universe has for its 
only intelligible cause the previous movements, while 
the so-called "Supreme Volition" is only its parallel 
concomitant ? Surely Prof. Romanes must have forgotten 
the very essence of the theory he is expounding and 
defending, for on that theory no causal interaction 
between the subjective and the objective side of God'a 
being is conceivable, and the "intentional order" of 
physical nature which his language seems to assign to 
the activity of a conscious or super-conscious God, is on 
his own theory to be ascribed to the previous series of 
physical movements which form its causal antecedents. 
The believer in the "identity" doctrine, even i£ he 
should think himself justified in maintaining that there 
is a Universal jVIind which thinks and puts forth voli- 
tions, must at the same time hold that these volitions, 
so far from determining the order of natural phenomena, 
are simply the uniform parallel accompaniments of that 
order ; and the term Will or Volition, whether applied 
to man or to God, becomes utterly meaningless if every 
subjective st-ate, human or divine, is simply the invari- 
able concomitant of a series of physical events, the neces- 
sary laws of which are eternally inherent in the ultimate 
constitution of the cosmos. It is only, I believe, by 
treating " concomitance" as if it were the same thing 
as " cause," that Prof. Romanes succeeds in giving a 
Theistic appearance to this "double-aspect" philosophy 
of the universe. 

But not only does this doctrine utterly preclude the 
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possibility of ascribing to the Eternal Spirit any causal 
or volitional control over the physical order of the cosmos, 
but it also inevitably tends to fix the attention on the 
material aspects of the world as furnishing the only 
intelligible rationale of the sequence of phenomena. As 
Mr. Shadworth H. Hodgson, who was one of the earliest 
advocates of the doctrine, himself admits, it is only tho 
items of the nervous or physical changes which are in 
causal continuity, and the successive mental states are 
ma^ly juxta-posed. As the material series of changes 
is the only one of which we can give any scientific 
account, and in which any intelligible causality can be 
discovered, this conscious -automaton theory virtually 
turns consciousness out of doors as a superfluity so far 
as causality and scientific explanation are concerned. As 
Prof. James humorously remarks, " One may bow con- 
sciousness out or allow her to remain as a concomitant, 
but one insists that matter shall hold all the power." 
And I may add, that if God's being is thus linked indi- 
visibly and eternally, as Prof. Eomanes' theory supposes, 
to an infinite material mechanism or organism, there can 
be little doubt that it would be only the material aspects 
of such a deity that human refiection could take a real 
interest in, or could study with any hope of increased 
insight. 

And if this "double-aspect" theory of the cosmos is 
an obstacle rather than a help to theistie belief, it is cer- 
tainly anything but satisfactory as a rationale of man's 
ethical experience. Prof. Eomanes truly says, that if 
thia view be accepted, it settles for good and all the 
Pree-wiU controversy. Undoubtedly it does thia most 
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effectually. But the strange feature in bis exposition 
is the assertion that it settles the dispute by " doing 
justice to both sides in this time-honoured contro- 
versy." The ground on which Prof. Eomanea asserts 
that this view reconciles the conflicting claims of Free- 
will and Determinism, is that it represents mental 
states as caused only by previous mental states, and 
bodUy states as caused only by previous bodily states, 
or rather declares that there is one causality in the case 
with two aspects. How he has succeeded in coming to 
the conclusion that mental volitions which are thus tied 
down to uniform agi'eement with their invariable physi- 
cal concomitants can be in any sense morally free, is a 
psychological enigma which I feel myself wholly unable 
to solve. And, indeed, I believe that he is the only 
public advocate of this form of cosmologieal doctrine 
who maintains that it is at all compatible with the exist- 
ence of genuine moml freedom and responsibility in man. 
The only other writer of note who has discussed this 
"identity" theory in its relations to moral freedom is 
the Hegelian Prof. Eoyce, of Harvard University, in his 
attractive treatise on the " Spirit of Modem Philoso- 
phy ; " and the idealist device to which he is driven in 
order to harmonize the theory with man's feeling of 
moral accouutibility is, 1 think, a clear confession of the 
impossibility of reaching any satisfactory reconciliation. 
After describing the theory and endorsing it, Prof. Royce 
continues : 

" But how, one may ask, can I be in any sense thus free ? 
After all, ia not mj consciousness viewed as a fact in time tied 
hopelessly to this describable nervous mechanism of mine ? The 
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^^B world involves a physical order that necessarily contains just 

^H this orgaaism. What the organism itself will do in given eir- 

^H cumatancea, is therefore physiologically determined by the whole 

^^m order of nature and by the whole of past time. And my will 

^^M moves no atom of this mechanism aside from its predestined 

^V coursa And yet I, whose will is just so much of the world of 

^H appreciation [which in Prof. Royce'a theory means the self-con- 

^H Bcious side of the cosmos] as constitutes the inner aspect ci this 

^^m describable mechanism, — I shall be in some sense free ? How 

^H explain such a paradox ?"^ 

^H Prof. Royce'a mode of escape from this paradox can 
^^1 only bo fully appreciated by minds tbat are already 
^^M familiar with the Neo-Hegelian, philosophy of religion 
^H of which I shall attempt some estimate in a future 
^M Lecture. As persons existing in time we are, as Prof. 
^M Eoyceaajs, "tied hopelessly to this nervous mechanism 
^H of ours," but in the view of the absolute idealist our 
^H real existence is not in time. We are, in Prof. Eoyce's 
^K words, "conscious bits of the Eternal Self." And in 
^V his view this Eternal Self, of which we are pieces, by a 
timeless act freely chooses the whole condition of things, 
including time and space and this " double-aspect" nature 

I of reality. The whole system of the universe being thus 
the free choice of the Eternal Self, wo, as bits of that 
Self, are involved as partners in that timeless act ; and 
thus sharing responsibility for the whole, wo are to be 
regarded as responsible also for that minute fragment of 
the whole which constitutes our temporal life and indivi- 
dual character. Now I think you will agree with me, 
that if partieipatiou in this timeless act of free-choice by 
which the universe is constituted — an act of which no 
I P. 430. 
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human mind has the least conacioasness, and which, 
perhaps, m;iy have no reality save in the speculative 
imagination of philosophers — if this is all that can save 
us from the depressing consciousness of being tied dowu 
hopelessly to this nervous mechanism of ours, the chances 
of our shaking off the incubus of fatalism while holding 
this "double-aspect" view of the cosmos, are of quite 
infinitesimal minuteness. 

I hold, then, that this theory, at present so fashionable 
in the scientific world, and to some extent in the philo- 
sophical world likewise — for there exists in America a 
widely-circulated quarterly journal, named the Monist, 
the chief business of which is to expound and propagate 
it — is not only opposed to the immediate deliverance of 
every one's consciousness, but is also subversive of all 
such religious belief as the mind and heart of man 
desiderate, and of all rational basis for man's moral 
freedom and responsibility. "What, then, are the grounds 
on which this theory, so momentous in its ethical and 
religious implications, is professedly founded? The 
advocates of the doctrine allege two reasons for its 
acceptance, firstly, that Matter and Mind are so whoUy 
unlike that the one cannot be supposed to act upon the 
other ; and secondly, that such interaction would inter- 
fere with the now generally accepted doctrine that the 
sum-total of energy in the universe remains constant. 

The first of these alleged difficulties in the way of sup- 
posing that the will of man influences his cerebral states 
and determines his voluntary muscular movements, is the 
difficulty which, as I before noticed, Des Cartes started, 
and which Geuliux aud Leibnitz sought in diflerent ways 
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to overcome by the alleged action of God, either at the 
beginuing of the history of the cosmos, or at each par- 
ticular point in human and animal experience where 
body and consciousness appear to act on each other. 
But while these attempts still leave mind and matter as 
merely arbitrarily juxta-posed, and not as intelligibly 
related, so the old Spinozism and the new Spinozism, or 
"identity" theory, also utterly fail to furnish any expla- 
nation why reality should have these two utterly unlike 
and unrelated aspects ; for no real affinity or connection 
between the two is established by asserting that they 
are the two faces of one unknowable substance. My 
own view is, that the whole difficulty started by Des 
Cartes is based upon a false conception of the nature of 
what is called Matter, and that in reality there exist 
neither two kinds of substance, matter and mind, nor 
one Unknowable Substance, with matter and mind as ita 
respective aspects, but rather one in part Knowable 
Substance, namely, Spii-it, and that what we call dead 
or bruto Matter is only Spirit in its lowest form of self- 
manifestation. In other words, the universe of finite 
things and finite souls arises out of the self-diflerentia- 
tions of the Eternal Spirit, and these finite creations 
only differ from each other in the degree in which the 
determining activity of the Absolute and Eternal Mind 
imparts to them a lesser or greater degree of indepen- 
dent selfhood or individuality. ScheUing was not, I 
believe, far from the truth when he declared, " the feel- 
ing of life wakes in man, dreams in animals, slumbers 
in plants, and sleeps in stones ; " for all forms of finite 
existence are of the same nature as that Eternal Life in 
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■which they originate. The Absolute Spirit partially with- 
draws Hia determining causality in increasing measure 
from portions of His own being and energy, that the 
cosmos may have a real existence, and that spirits akin 
in nature with Himself may, at the fitting stage of evo- 
lution, arise, and in virtue of their moral freedom enter 
into real rational and spiritual converse with that Eternal 
Source of Truth, Eighteousness and Love, who ever 
remains immanent and active in the reason, the coa-' 
science and the heart. 

No one whose reflections have penetrated deeper than 
the superficial appearances of things will be inclined to 
dogmatically maintain that there exists an essential dif- 
ference between matter and spirit, body and mind. 
Kant's attitude on this question is lucidly expounded 
by Ueberweg in his " History of Philosophy."^ In his 
" Ciitique of the Pure Reason," Eant says that the diffi- 
culty of Tindei-stauding the interaction between soul and 
body is increased by the assumption that the two inter- 
acting substances arc heterogeneous ; and he proceeds to 
argue that this assumption is wholly unwarranted, rest- 
ing as it does on the false supposition that the external 
appearance of matter, which is all that our senses can 
discern, constitute the entire reality. Could we penetrate 
to that inner nature of matter which underlies the visible 
phenomena, we should find, he concludes, that this inner 
reality is perhaps nol so unlike the soul ifsdf. And the 
result of Lotze's profound study of the nature of matter 
is strongly confirmative of Kant's opinion. 



• 2nd ed. p. 427, Eng. trmi 
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" Those," he says, " who were sta^ered by the idea of a pos- 
sihle action and reaction between the soul and the differently 
constituted content of matter, may now have their scruples 
removed hy the perception that in fact two different beings do 
not here face each other, but that the soul as an indivisible 
being, and the body as a combined plurality, form kindred and 
homogeneous terms of this relation. The soul acts not on the 
body BO far as matter, but on the supersensible beings which 
only afford us the phenomenal appearance of extended matter 
by a definite form of combination ; not as material, and not with 
material instruments, does the body exert its influence on the 
mind ; but all attraction and repulsion, all pressure and impact, 
are^ even on that nature which to us seems utterly devoid of 
animation, even where they act from matter to matter, only the 
manifestation of a spiritual action and reaction which alone con- 
tains life and energy."'^ 



Lotze's' view may on the surface appear to resemble 
that very "identity" theory of body and mind which I 
am endeavouring to refute, for Lotze thinks that in all 
probability every elementary particle of man's bodily 
frame, as well as every ultimate atoiti or monad of nature, 
has an interior life which may involve the faintest dawning 
of sentieucy. It might, therefore, seem that his theory of 
the cosmos and the " miud-stuff " theory are, if not identi- 
cal, at least closely akin. But the fact is quite otherwise, 
for on the mind-stnff theory the conseiousnesg of man and 
animals is the result of a collection or corubination of the 
subjective elements which belong to each bit of mind-stuff 
which contributes to form the nervou3 system or the 
brain; but in Lotze's view this doctrine of a complex 
coDsciousnesB, made up of separate pieces of conscious- 
ness, is inconceivable and absurd. He, rightly I think, 

^ Miknikvsimu, Book 111. chap, iv., Eiig. trans. Tol, I. p. 361. 
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regards all consciousness or seutieney, as in its essential 
nature simple and indivisible, and maintains that, just as 
physical science shows that the ultimate elements of 
matter ever preserve their impenetrable individuality 
through all the changes of composition in which they 
take part, so the inner life, whether of an atom of tho 
bodily frame or that of a highly evolved soul, is strictly 
its own, and is intrinsically incapable of resigning its 
own separate individuality in order to become merged 
in some more complex mental life. There is, indeed, I 
apprehend, no more conclusive refutation of this "double- 
aspoct" theory of the cosmos than the fact that it involves 
the impossible conception that separate bits of subjec- 
tivity somehow manage to lose their individuality and 
to combine to form a higher unitary consciousness. 
Hence, while in Lotze's view there is probably a certain 
dim and da\vning sentiency in every ultimate particle 
of the human body and brain, yet the subjective states 
of these elements of the organism never pass beyond the 
atoms or monads which possess them, and therefore no 
more contribute to the consciousness of the soul to 
which the body is organic than your consciousness enters 
directly into my consciousness or my consciousness into 
yours.^ Lotze's view is indeed diametrically opposed to 
the theory of "identity" as represented by Prof. Hoffding 
and Prof. Eoyce. And I need hardly remind you that 
the two theories stand in quite opposite relations to the 
belief in tho Immortality of the SouL If the soul is no 
more than a compound of the separate bits of subjectivity 

1 Compare some admirable reninrks on this poiut in Prof. Seth'a 
HegeJianism and Ber^&nality, p. 216, et seijq. 
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belonging to the particles of mind-stuff wMoh constitute 
the brain, there is every reason to expect that when the 
brain at death is resolyed into its chemical elements, the 
consciousness, which is nothing more than the psychical 
aspect of the brain, will in like manner break up again, 
and the bits of mind will only continue to exist as the 
subjective sides of the physical molecules, which in pro- 
cess of time may again become the constituents of animal 
brains, and so help to form other modes of consciousness. 
Such is the only immortality which the " double-aspect" 
theory of the cosmos is able to provide. The theory, on 
the other hand, which regards every psychical mouad as 
well as every human soul as having its own individual 
and inalienable sentiency or consciousness, is not only 
quite compatible with a doctrine of personal immortality, 
but even points to such a doctrine as the most natural 
and probable sequel to the infinite capacities and affec- 
tions which manifest their presence in the higher forms 
of individual consciousness. 

The important bearing, then, of this prevalent "iden- 
tity" theory, not only on ethics and religion, but also on 
the hope of immortality, is my excuse for dwelling so 
long upon a doctrine which I believe the future historian 
of philosopliical thought will not regard as of primary 
importance. I have endeavoured to show that no such 
theory is needed in order to furnish a rationale of the 
correspondence and apparent interaction of body and soul. 
And now, finally, I will ask your attention to the other 
argument which its advocates adduce, namely, that the 
common view of body and mind as acting upon each other 
must be discarded, because it is a virtual denial of the 
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perfect accuracy of the scientific doctrine that the energy ' 
of the cosmos is a constant quantity. On this I would \ 
remark, in the first place, that it is yet very far from | 
having been proved that the sum-total of " force" mani- 
fested in the universe undergoes no change ; and scien- 
tific men, in view of the fact of the so-called " dissipation 
of energy," are very much exercised in mind by the 
difficulty of accounting for the fact that in past time, 
which we cannot help conceiving as of infinite duration, 
the energy of the universe, if it be an unchangeable 
quantity, has not reached that condition of equilibrium 
or uniformity of temperature which means the entire 
cessation of all possibility of life and work. But apart 
from this fundamental difficulty, there is still a difference 
of opinion among competent inquirers as to whether self- 
conscious beings do not give forth in their activity anil 
volition more force than they actually receive in the 
form of food. Only a few months ago, there appeared in 
the oldest of the German philosophical journals, Fichte'a 
Zeitschrift fiir Philosophie und philosophische Krilik,^ two 
elaborate articles — " Ueber die Einscitigkeit der herr- 
schenden Kraft -theorie" — in which the author, Dr. 
Nicolaus Van Seeland, adduces what appear to be solid 
reasons, based on careful observations made in hospitals 
and elsewhere, for the opinion that not only in the move- 
ment of the limbs, but also in many other instances, such 
as in the effort called forth in the recovering from illness, 
in the building up of cliaracter, in literary and artistic 
creations, the human Self aetunliy gives forth more energy 
than it receives, and thus in a slight degree adds to the 
' I'lie volume for 1693. 
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Bum-total of eosTnioal force. As to whether Dr. Van Soe- 
land'a arguments are perfectly conclusive, I do not feel 
competent to say ; but they are certainly worthy of con- 
sideration, for there appears to be no antecedent impos- 
sibility or improbability in the manifestation of some 
measure of fresh force by an active Self. The celebrated 
mathematician and physicist, Euler, remarks, in one of his 
"Letters to a German Princess:" "Although impene- 
trability creates force, yet one cannot ascribe to it a cer- 
tain definite force, but it is rather capable of putting 
forth all degrees of force, great or little, according as 
circumstances demand ; and it is an inexhaustible source 
of the same." If, then, a material atom can exert an 
indefinite amount of energy according to the degree of 
external pressure which it resists, there is no absurdity 
in supposing that the psychical monad or soul under cer- 
tain circumstances may in its volitional activity manifest 
a portion of that inexhaustible energy which it appears 
to possess. But be this as it may, even if we accept the 
current doctrine of the conservation of force, Sir Johu 
Herschel has clearly shown that any creation of forco 
needed for the action of mind on body is so small that in 
the aggregate it might entirely elude scientific observa- 
tion. In a paper on " The Origin of Force," he writes ; 

" The actual force necessary to be originated to give rise to 
the utmost imagmable exertion of animal power, may be no 
greater than is required to remove a single material molecule 
from its place through a space inconceivably minute — no more 
in compai-iaon with the dynamical force disengaged directly or 
indirectly by the act, than the pull of a hair-trigger in compari- 
8on with the force of the mine which it explodes. But without 
the power to make some material disposition, to originate some 
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movement, or to change, at le-ast temporarily, the amount of 
dj-namical force appropriate to some one or more material mole- 
culea, the mechanical results of human or animal voUtion are 
inconceivable. It matters not that we are ignorant of the mode 
in which this is performed. It suffices to bring the origination 
of dynamical power, to however small an extent, within the 
domain of acknowledged personality."' 

This being the state of the case, it is, I think, evident 
that Science has shown no sufficient ground for rejecting 
the unanimous and irrepressible testimony of the human 
consciousness, that our brain changes and our muscular 
luovenients are not merely the parallel concomitants of 
our volitions, but are really the effects of which our per- 
sonal self-determinations are in some way the efficient 
causes. And it there are good reasons for considering 
our bodily activities as the results rather than as another 
aspect of our mental activities, so, in like manner, the 
countless phenomena of the cosmos are not to be regarded 
as necessary and eternal physical sequences, to which 
God is "tied down" by the inherent necessity of his 
nature, but are rather to be contemplated as the depen- 
dent products of His self -determining will and purpose, — 
products which owe their origination and their continu- 
ance in existence to that Eternal Spirit, of whose essen- 
tial thought and energy they are the finite and visible 
expressions. 

Though, then, recent Science, in its doctrine of Evo- 
lution and its speculative view of the relation between 
Matter and Mind, appears on the surface to be incom- 
patible with the reality of man's moral freedom and 

' Familiar Lectures on Seiattijic Sulg'eete, p. 168. 
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with the Theistic conception of the soul's personal rela- 
tionship to God, I trust that the foregoing considera- 
tions will help to show that there is no irreconcilable 
antagonism here, but merely a temporary misunder- 
standing which further insight into nature on the one 
hand, and into the facts of man's ethical and spiritual 
insight on the other, will, as in similar cases in the 
previous history of scientific and theological thought, 
gradually clear up and remove. 

But for the establishment of wholly satisfactory rela- 
tions between Science and Rational Religion it is not 
enough that there should be no basal contradiction between 
religious belief and influential scientific ideas; there is 
the further need that the impression which the cosmos 
as a whole makes upon the mind should be suggestive 
and confirmative of the religious conception of God as 
the ultimate Ground and Cause of all finite existence. 
In the next Lecture, accordingly, I will discuss the force 
of the cosmological and teleological arguments through 
which most theologians believe the reason of man pos- 
sesses a legitimate passage from " Nature up to Nature's 
God." 







Lectdke VI. 

GOD AS GROOND AKD CADSE. 



The influences which awaken and sustain religious 
belief are manifold. These influences affect different 
minds with different degrees of cogency, and it is to be 
noted that they rarely operate singly, but generally 
conspire together in producing a conviction of the being 
and character of the Absolute and Eternal One. Hence 
it often happens that stimulants to faith which, if isolated 
from each other, would fail to give rise to complete 
satisfaction, may, when they blend together, prove quite 
adequate to overcome all negative considerations. 

You will have gathered from the preceding Lectures 
that I regard the moral consciousness, with its progres- 
sive ethical ideal and its unconditional imperative, as 
the main source of that form of Theism which vital 
religion always tends to assume as men become civilized 
and distinctly recognize the paramount authority of the 
Conscience and the transcendent worth of moral charac- 
ter. But though the moral faculty of man is the deepest, 
and ultimately the most influential, element in human 
nature, it does not manifest its presence clearly in the 
earlier periods of the life either of individuals or of 
society. The faculty which in the lower stages of mental 
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developinent pre-emineiitly asserts itself is the percep- 
tive faculty, and therefore the form which religion first 
assumes is that which is shaped hy the impression which 
the external world makes upon the human consciousness. 
I have already pointed out in the second Lecture that 
one of the modes of religious awakenment to which the 
visihlo cosmos gives occasion is that tranquilliziag and 
consoling sense of personal relationship and communion 
with an Infinite Presence of which all men are in some 
degree susceptible. But although in poets, such as 
Wordsworth and Coleridge, this feeling of immediate 
companionship with the Spirit of Nature reaches an 
intensity which converts it into a form of religious 
sentiment and belief, in the majority of mankind and in 
the lower phases of mental evolution it does not become 
a prominent element in religious experience. 

The earliest and most conspicuous form in which the 
visible aspect of the cosmos calls forth Theistio ideas is 
through suggesting to the human mind the question, 
"What causes these changes which go on before our eyes, 
and in some eases affect ourselves either injuriously or 
beneficially ? Now this demand for an adequate Cause. 
of phenomena is, no doubt, one of the chief sources of 
the earliest theistie ideas. And when human thought 
has reached maturity, this same consciousness that the 
collective phenomena of the cosmos must have a Cause, 
remains as one of the grounds on which theistie belief is 
founded, and under the name of the Cosmological Argu- 
ment has played a great part in the countless treatises in 
which thinkers have sought to explain and justify tlio 
belief in a Self-conscious Power as the adequate Cause 
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of all the changes in the universe. I hope to be able to 
make clear to you in the course of this Lecture that the 
question of Causation which the human mind cannot 
avoid asking may receive two answei-s which differ in 
kind from one another; the one of these is superflciid 
and provisional, the other is fiindamental and final ; and 
it is, I believe, to the confounding together of these 
quite different answers that the Cosmological Argument, 
as commonly formulated, has in the present day lost, 
and rightly lost, the confidence of a large proportion of 
thoughtful minds. 

The superficial or provisional answer to tho mind's 
question, why certain movements or changes take place 
in the universe, is the answer given by the untutored 
savage ; hut, aa we shall afterwards see, it is not given 
by him lilone, but is virtually repeated over and over 
again by highly-tutored theological and philosophical 
writers all through the history of thought ; and very few 
of these ^vriters betray any sus])icion of its inadequate 
character. The uncivilized man sees certain movements 
on the earth or in the heavens, and is impelled by the 
constitution of his mind to ask liimself bow they come 
about ; and the answer which first suggests itself is, they 
must be produced by a being with a will like mine, only 
more powerful than mine. I am conscious, he says, that I 
move my limbs, and I see that my limbs move suiTOund- 
ing objects; it is a will, then, like mine thut gives the 
first start to these changes in nature. If the savage is 
in the very lowest stage of reflection, he will not have 
learned to tliink of his mind or self apart from his bodily | 
frame, and in that case he will suppose that the spirit, J 
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whose activity he imagines in order to aceoimt for the 
movements of the clouds, the winds, the waves, &;c., is 
indivisibly united with the natural objects in which it 
appears to energize. But if his reflection has advanced 
so far that either through the experiences of dreams and 
the consequent belief in "doubles" and "ghosts," on 
which Mr. Speucer lays so much stress in his account 
of the Evolution of Religion, or in some other way, he 
reaches the conception of the soul or self as separable 
from the body, ho will then distinctly coueeive of the 
changes in nature as the work of spiritual beinga capa- 
ble of moving from place to place and causing like 
phenomena in different localities. The religious impres- 
sion which the external world thus makes on man in 
the lowest stages of culture is thus graphically described 
by Dr. Martineau : ^ 

" 111 the appreheiiaioii, then, of the human observer, using his 
most human faculty, thia visible world is folded round and 
steeped in a sea of life, whence enters all that rises and whither 
retiu'ii the generations that pass away. This is religion in its 
native simplicity, so far as it flowa iu fi'om the aspect of the 
physical scene around, and ere it has quitted its indefcernmiate 
condition of poetic feeling, to set into any of the definite forms 
of thought which philosophers have named. Doubtless it is an 
ascription to Nature on the part of the observer of a life like 
liis own ; in the boundless mh'ror of the earth and sky, he sees, 
as the figures of events flit by, the reflected image of himself. But 
for his Uving spirit, he could not move, and but for a living spirit, 
they could not mova Just as when standing face to face with 
liis fellows, he reads the glance of the eye, the sudden start, or 
the wringing of the hands, and refers them home to their source 
witiiin the viewless soul of another ; so with dimmer and more 

' Seat of Authority in Religion, p. 2. 
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wondering suspicion, does he discern, behind the looks and moi 
ments of nature, a Mind that is the seat of power and the spring 
of every change You may laugh at 8o simple a philosophy ; 
but how else would you have him proceed ? Does he not, for 
this explanation, go straight to the only Cause which be knows 1 
He is familiar with powci- in himself alone ; and in himself it is 
Wilt, and he has no other element than Will to be changed with 
the power of the world Is it said to be childish thus to see 
his own life repeated in the sphere that lies around hira, and to 
conceive of a God in the image of humanity ? to project, as it 
were, his own image upon the space without, and then render 
to it the homage of his faith ?" 

The conclusion which Dr. Martineau reaches in this 
eloquent passage is, I believe, substantially the same as 
that which I hope to reach presently ; but the mental 
road to Divine Causation by which I feel myself com- 
pelled to travel does not appear to me to be entirely 
identical with that by which I arrive at a belief in the 
existence and activity of my fellow-men. I cannot 
but think that there are clear marks of immaturity of 
thought in the view of the uncultured worshipper that 
the changes in nature are the immediate volitional mani- 
festations of such a Mind as man knows himself to be. 
The difficulty is, that every human mind, I believe, feels 
itself to be, not a self-subsistent, but a dependent exist- 
ence ; and therefore, if we refer the phenomena of nature 
to the will of a Being " in the image of humanity," we 
have not yet reached a final response to our rational 
demand for an adequate and ultimate Cause ; seeing that 
a mind in the image of humanity is a dependent mind, 
and therefore the Theist who formulates the Cosmological 
Argument in this way appeal's to me, as I said in a pre- ■ 
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vious Lecture, to lay himself open to the question which 
we are told precocious children sometimea ask, " Who 
made or caused God?" 

But do I here really differ from Dr. Martineau ? If 
my reflections have led me altogether astray from that 
intellectual route from nature to God which a thinker, 
for whom I feel profound admiration and reverence, has, 
after so careful and lengthened a survey of the subject, 
finally laid down, I should be distrustful of the correct- 
ness of my own procedure. 

I venture to think, however, that when the above 
passage ia read in the light of other portions of Dr. 
Martinean's writings, it becomes evident that in his yiew 
the nature of the " Cause of causes" wholly transcends 
that of the finite causes or souls whom He calls into 
existence. Br. Martineau would assuredly admit that 
the individual human mind is a dependent existence, and 
would maintain that God, to whose self- differentiation 
he refers the existence of human souls, is self-subsistent 
and eternal. If I understand him aright, then, he believes 
that the centres of force in nature, which constitute what 
we call "matter," and also all finite minds, derive their 
existence from that voluntary act of self-sundering, as 
it were, by which the Eternal and Absolute One makes 
over or "plants out," to use Dr. Martinean's expression, 
certain portions of His own energy and causality, and 
thus eternally calls into existence, out of the substance 
of His own being, physical worlds and finite minds, 
that He may ever possess objects of Hia thought and 
love. If this be a correct account of Dr. Martinean's 
opinion on this ultimate matter, the difference between 
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his judgment and that to which I am led is, after all, 
little more than a verbal one, and turns upon the question 
whether it is appropriate to term the Cause and Ground 
of all nature and of all dependent minds a ^^Mind" in 
the same sense in which we apply that word to ourselves. 
As I remarked in the last Lecture, the truth appears to me 
to be that man's finite and dependent self-consciousness 
aflfords in its positive aspects a valid clue to the essential 
nature of that Infinite Self -consciousness, or Perfect Per- 
sonality, who is the Eternal Ground and Cause of nature 
and humanity. But while we may fairly say that in 
what is universal in our consciousness — in our laws of 
thought, our ethical ideals, our spiritual affections — ^we 
participate in the very essence of God, and so know or 
feel Him directly, we are not able to penetrate into that 
inner subjective life of the Eternal out of which all the 
elements of our own higher life proceed, and in which 
they find their centre and their unity.^ 

To turn now to the question of the Causation of the 
Cosmos : it is clear that if we look upon the universe as 

^ Compare Prof. Otto Pfleiderer's view of the necessary limitation 
to man's insight into the inmost nature of God, in his article on " The 
Philosophy of Religion," in the Philosophical Review for January, 
1893: "No subject is entirely exhausted by its external effects; it 
has also an inner side, a being for itself which reflects and unites its 
manifold effects into a persistent unity. The laws of logic demand 
that the same thought be applied to God. Here, indeed, we have 
reached the limits of what is Knowable. We comprehend only that 
side of God which is turned towards us. His essence in so far as it 
manifests itself as the active principle of the universe. The inner 
nature of God, His being -for -himself, the inner reflection of his 
causality, we can as little know as we can perceive the side of the 
•moon turned away from us." 
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a boundless concatenation of centres of force or energy, 
each one of which is acted upon by others, and so, by 
their reciprocal effects, produce all the changes of natural 
phenomena, two quite different modes of Causation may 
be suggested to the mind by this idea of the world. We 
may think of one stage of the series of successive pheno- 
mena, and inquire how it was caused by the preceding 
stage, and in this view of "cause" one portion of the 
visible universe becomes the cause of the changes in 
other portions. And this is the only kind of Causation 
with which Science has to do. But instead of thinking 
about the way in which changes in one portion of cosmical 
phenomena are brought about or caused by previously 
existing modes of energy, we may think about the Ulti- 
mate and Self-existent Cause which brings into existence, 
and sustains in existence, the entire iniinite series of 
finite causes, originates all the centres of force or atoma, 
and confers on them their particular properties, and so 
co-ordinates them that in the aggregate they form an 
evolving cosmos. Now it is this latter kind of Causation 
with which philosophy and theology have to do. "With 
regard to the former kind of Causation, which concerns 
Science, the modes in which bodies act, or appear to act, 
upon each other, is simply a matter of observation or 
experience. We do not certainly know whether there 
is really any direct action of body on body or of atom on 
atom. We gather from our own consciousness that we 
act efficiently, directly on our brain and indirectly on 
our limbs, but there is no necessity of thought which 
compels us to think, when we see a body in motion, that 
it must have been put in motion by another body. We 
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see that it appears to be so in all the cases which we 
have observed, and so we come to believe that it is 
universally so ; and science seeks to discover laws, or 
iiniforni modes of reciprocal action, by which it can unify 
the changes in the universe. 

By the constitution of our thinking faculty, we are 
coustrdiued to refer all phenomenal change to the action 
of some power which, like the human self or will, is not 
itself merely phenomenal ;^ and physical Science attains 
its goal in proportion as it is able to explain the aeries 
of natural phenomena by the interaction of these atoms 
or centres of energy of which the human will is the 
highest form with which we are acquainted. But while 
the claims of Scientific Causation are satisfied in the 
degree in which scientists discover for phenomenal 
changes adequate sources of energy, there still remains 
a deeper question of Causation — the question, namely, 
What is the Cause of each and all of these countless 
centres of activity, which by their concurrent action give 
rise to eosmical phenomena? Judging from the only 
one of these centres of energy whose inner nature we 
know, viz. our own spii'it or will, we cannot but conclude 
that these myriad atoms or centres of force depend for 
their existence and for their essential properties on a 
deeper Ultimate Cause. Each individual mind is com- 
pelled, by its very natuje, to believe that it is neither 
self-existent nor self -originated, and therefore it must 
depend upon some principle or being whose nature it is 
to be self-subsistent or eternal, 

> Vide Dr. Martiaeau's masterly paper on " Is tliere any Axiom o 
Causality )" in his Etsayt, Jievteua and Addresses, Voi IIL 
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Now, if we carefully distinguish between these two 
raeaninga of the word " Cause," we shall, I think, come 
to see how it ia that the Cosmologieal Argument has of 
late lost much of ita cogency as one of the proofs of the 
reality of God. As I shall afterwards point out, the 
argument is still valid if it rests on the second, or philo- 
sophical, meaning of the word Cause ; but in the way 
iu which the argument is generally presented it confuses 
the two uses of this word. This confusion of thought 
I will now endeavour to illustrate. 

It ia reported of the great physicist Faraday that he 
kept his rather peculiar religious tenets and his great 
scientific knowledge quite apart, as if the two sets of 
ideas were localized in different compartments of his mind 
or brain. If this be the inevitable dilemma into which 
every man who is at once scientific and religious must 
find himself at length driven, it must be admitted that 
such a relation between science and religion is not only 
a very uncomfortable one, but it is also a condition of 
unstable equilibrium which must, in the long run, deter- 
mine itself in favour of the constantly accumulating and 
mutually corroborating facts of science. Let us, accord- 
ingly, inquire whether it is not quite possible to look at 
the cosmos, both scientifically and religiously, without 
freling this painful jar of incongruity. In other words, 
can we or can we not regard the ultimate Ground and 
Cause of the universe as that very Being with whom the 
religious mind seems, at all events, to experience a real 
union and relationship ? 

The problem before us will become clearer if we 
attend carefully to the word *' Cause," and ask oui'selves 
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whether it is always used in the self-same sense. Take, I 
for instance, the exclamation of tlie Hebrew prophet r J 
"Lift up yonr eyes on high, and see who hath create 
these things that bringeth out their host by number. '*■ 
This is precisely the question in regard to the universt 
which the religious mind puts to itself, and the answffl 
which it gives to itself is: "Itis Yahve, or God, thej 
Eternal One whom my soul adores, and to whom I feel 
my inner consciousness must intimately related." God, 
then, from the religions point of view, is the cause of 
these celestial galaxies. But now suppose that La Place 
and Kant (wheu the latter happened to be in a scientific 
rather than a religious mood) looked up at the spectacle 
of the star-lit heavens ; they would probably also ask 
themselves a question, which verbally would seem to 
come to the same thing as the utterance of the prophet ; 
they would say to themselves, "What is the cause of these , 
countless orbs in the sky? But now, instead of thol 
mind of the physicist or the philosopher thinking of J 
Tahve as the Cause, their scientific imagination i 
back to an immense cosmic mist ; they seem to see th< 
contraction of this vast nebula, outer rings gradnallyj 
detaching themselves from the rest of the mass, thetf 
breaking up and forming planets ; satellites arising 
the same principle, and the glowing sun remaining atl 
the centre. 

Now the question before us is, Do the religious answei 
and the scientific answer to this inquiry about causatioii 
really clash ? The theologians who first formulated the^ 
Cosmological Argument for the being of God would pro- 1 
bably have replied, "No! these answers do not necea-J 
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sarily clash," for Kant and La Place want a Caiise for 
this cloud of diffused mutter out of whicli the planets 
and the aun were gradually formed ; and however far 
they go back in tlioir physical explanations, they will 
require a Cause for that condition of things which their 
scientific imagination postulates as the earlier state of 
the universe out of which the present state has by slow 
stages been evolved. Sooner or later they must, it is 
alleged, corae to a First Cause, and that Cause will be 
identical with the Tahve in whom the Hebrew prophet 
found an immediate and satisfactory answer to his soul's 
demand for Causation. Very few competent thinkers in 
the present day would accept this as a genuine roconcilia- 
tion of the scientific and the theological accounts of the 
causation of natural phenomena. The La Place or Kant 
of to-day, having reached his cosmic mist, does not feel 
that he is thereby a step nearer to that primeval epoch 
when Tahve uttered His creative word, and the primi- 
tive cosmos, from which all scientific explanations are 
bound to take their start, suddenly came into existence. 
If the theologian's only chance of finding Yahve's causa- 
tion is at an assumed legiiuiiiig of oosmical phenomena, 
almost all competent scientists would now, I believe, 
agree in assuring us tbat such a search after the God 
whom Theism desiderates is indeed a forlorn hope. 

It is a noteworthy fact, however, that some theolo- 
gians of eminence even in the present day continue, 
apparently through the force of habit, to set forth the 
Cosmological Argument in this utterly inconclusive fonn. 
Prof. Flint, for instance, in his valuable treatise ou 
" Theism," says: 
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" We may believe either in a self-existent Goii or in a self- 
existent world, and must believe ia one or the other ; we cannot ' 
helieve in an infinite regress of causes. The alternatives of a 
Belf-existsnt cause and an infinite regress of caiises are not, as 
some would represent, equally credible alternatives. The one 
is an indubitable truth, the other is a manifest absurdity. The 
one all men believe, the other no man believes."^ 



For want of clearly seeing that the word "Cause" 
has two quite distinct meanings — a scientific meaning, 
and a philosophical or theological one — Prof. Flint has, 
in this passage, expressed his argument so confusedly 
that, instead of being a conclusive answer to the non- 
theistie scientist, it ia really, if taken literally, a positive 
confirmation of the sceptic's position. For the " infinite 
regress of caoses," which the scientist in question regards 
as the fact which renders the hypothesis of a God unne- 
cessary, refers, of couree, to scientific causes; that is to 
say, to the modes of force which succeed one another in 
the universe, and which, from the scientific point of 
view, are said to cause one another. The shrinking 
nebula, for instance, causes the intense heat of the cen- 
tral mass ; the heat of the sun causes the evaporation of 
the ocean; evaporation causes the formation of rain- 
drops ; rain-drops cause the invigoration and growth of 
vegetation, &c. &c. Now the scientist whom Prof. Flint 
is aiming to refute, maintains that this regress of causes 
is an infinite regress, and that therefore the assumption 
of God as a Cause is quite uncalled for, seeing that 
Science can get on as well or better without Him. Aa 
I understand the matter, the proper answer to such a 
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Bcientist would be : I quito admit the probable truth of 
what you say about this infinite regress of causes, as you 
term them, but what I maintain is, that the existeuco 
of this infinite regress of causes, in your scientific sense, 
is precisely the fact which demands for its adequate 
explanation the betief in God as the ultimate Ground or 
Cause, iu the philosophical or theological sense. Prof. 
Flint declares that what the scientist means by an infi- 
nite regress of causes is a " manifest absurdity ; " to my 
mind it appears to be not only no absui'dity, but to be 
in all probability the actual state of the case. I find 
nothing inconceivable or improbable in such an infinite 
regress ; indeed, the difficulty with me would be to 
conceive of a regress of scientific causes which is not 
infinite. 

I contend, accordingly, that the theistic Cosmologists 
who argue in favour of the reality and causality of 
God after this fashion have got entirely upon a wrong 
track ; they have been seeking for God in a direction 
where the religious mind never expects effectually to 
fiud nim. The Cause which the man who is in a reli- 
gious mood is thinking about, and yeaiuing to be iu 
perfect sympathy with, is a present Cause ; and unless 
the Cause in nature is the same present Cause as the 
Cause who is now manifesting Himself in the soul's 
ideals, and who is felt in the very heart of hearts, Science 
and Eeligion are not harmonized, and man qua religious 
and quA scientific is still divided against himself. 

While, then, Prof. Flint speaks of the belief in a self- 
existent Cause on the one hand, and in an infinite regress 
of scientific causes on the other hand, as alternative 
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beliefs wkich. cannot be simultaneously held, and one of 
which is au absurdity, I maintatn, on the contrary, that | 
there is no alternative in the case, that both beliefs are i 
rational, and, so far from being incompatible with each ( 
other, are so related that in an intelligible universe each i 
implies and logically necessitates the validity of the other. 
If there is an Eternal Being whose essence includes those , 
universal principles of reason, righteousness and love^ ' 
which disclose themselves in the higher forma of our owu | 
self-consciousness, then it is no more than reasonable to < 
expect that this Absolute Being should eternally manifest 
His inner nature in an infinite cosmos of inter-related 
physical and psychical agencies, all of which continually 
depend for their existence and their intelligible unity i 
on that self- determining Causality, whereby He in part 
differentiates His owu substance into a world of depen- 
dent things and finite souls. 

The Cause, then, with whom religious sentiment and 
theological thought concern themselves, is by no means 
one of, or in a line with, that series of causes in which 
the scientific mind is especially interested. The Theist'a 
God is the Cause of all causes, the Soul of all souls. 
He is literally what the words of the poet declare Him 
to bo, the 

" Centre aud Smil of every sphere, 
Yet to each loviog heart how near !" 

Tes ; of every atom, of every animal soul, of every humaa 
spirit. He is the central principle ; He is the perpetual 
Ground and Cause of their being, and apart from Him 
they could not for a moment exist. The final explana- 
tion of their existence and of their mutual relations is 
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in that ever-present Eternal Life out of whicli their 
finite and dependent life emerges, and by vitfll connec- 
tion with which alone it continues to be. 

There is only one possible way, then, by which a final 
reconciliation between scientific and religious thought 
can come about, and that way is by looking for the Cause 
and Ground of the cosmos, not at some supposed begin- 
ning of things (for there is no reason to think that there 
ever was any such beginning, or that the Eternal wtia 
ever without his self -manifestation in nature and in 
rational finite spirits), but by looking for Him in the 
deepest core of the present cosraical reality. Here and 
now, if anywhere and any when, we shall effectually 
find Him of whom we are in search. He is at the 
deepest heart of tiie self-conscious spirit, He is the living 
soul of every particle of matter, and by reason of His 
immanent presence it is that the material world contains 
"the promise and the potency" of all the higher forms 
of life. But some of my hearers may be inclined to ask 
me : How, then, about what we call Scientific Causation ? 
Are not La Place and Kaut, Darwin and Spencer, quite 
justified in tracing the process of Evolution backwards 
as far as science ;md the scientific imagination is able to 
travel ? Undoubtedly they are. Nay more : it follows, 
from the view I have above stated of the eternal relation 
of God to the universe, that the scientists are justified 
in assuming that, if they possessed unlimited insight into 
the relations of phenomena, they would see that this 
backward journey is an endless one, and that the imagi- 
nation, when it reaches the extreme confines of our pre- 
sent physical knowledge, is just as far off as ever from 
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the point where scientific exijlauations become intrinsi- 
cally impossible and theological explanations have to be j 
called in to take their place, Theistic explanation and 
caus:ition, and Scientific explanation and causation, belong 
to different planes of thought ; there is no time-relation 
between them, and if the immediate Causality of God is I 
not necessary to account for the simplest present fact J 
of physics or psychology, it may equally be displeased* 
with an explanation of the natural phenomena which I 
occurred in those inconceivably distant epochs into which. 1 
our present geological and astronomical insight enables I 
us to peer. 

Two separate questions, then, must be answered before 
we are in a position to fairly estimate the theistic value j 
of this Cosmological Argument — of the assertion, that is, | 
which the Theist makes, that cosmical facts and events 
require, as the only possible rational explanation of their 
existence, the Causality of an Eternal and Absolute Being 
with whom the human spirit may feel a personal rela- 
tionship. One of these questions is : What is the nature 
of those causes the infinite series of which is supposed 
by non-theistic scientists to supersede the necessity of ] 
believing in the reality of any other Cause? and the 
other question is ; WTiat is the relation, if any, of these j 
Bcieutific causes to that Ultimate Cause, or God, on whoni 
theistic belief reposes ? I believe the answers to these I 
two questions will make it eleai- that when scientists and , 
theologians speak of Caiisation they are thinking of two 
opposite sides of cosmical reality, and that so far is the j 
Scientific idea of causation from clashing with or from 1 
superseding the Theistic idea of causation that this latter j 
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is simply the other aspect of the scieutifie i(3ea, and must 
be thought along with it in any final rational explanu- 
tion or conception of the cosmos aa a whole. 

Let me now, accordingly, invite your patient attention 
while I attempt to answer the first of the above questions, 
that is, to analyze what is meant by Scientific Causation. 
I will not in the present Lecture criticize that view of 
Scientific Causation which is put forth by those who 
advocate Absolute Idealism, or Hegelianism, and muin- 
tjiin that all that we commonly call real things and forces 
in nature are but modes of thinking in the hninan or 
Divine self-consciousness ; that stones and trees, for in- 
stance, and even animals, in so far as they have merely 
feeling and not thought, have no other reality than that 
which ia conferred on them by their being groups of 
thought -relations in some self- consciousness. In this 
view the only beings that have any reality for them- 
selves are those rational self-conscious minds in the case 
of whom the Eternal Self-Conscioueness reproduces itself 
Tinder certain organic conditions. Now, for my own 
part, I cannot doubt that the feeling of the lower animals 
is quite real for the animals themselves, and not merely 
for God or man who thinka it ; and by analogy I am led 
to believe that the physical objects or forces which 
environ and limit my activity have also a certain degree 
of reality independent of the fact that they are objects 
of God's thought. I cannot but conclude that what we 
call force or energy in nature is something more than a 
form of God's thinking; it has a certain reality conferred 
upon it by what we can only conceive of as God's willing. 
In other words, I believe that dynamic energy cannot 
p2 
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be resolved into simply a mode of thinking. But ttis , 
Absolute Idealism has attracted of late so much attention 
in aciidemic circles, partly through the genius of the luta 
T. IT. Green, and partly by three or four series of Gifford 
Lectures wliich have been delivered by members of the 
same school, that I have thought it better to devote a 
future Lecture to discussing the worth of Hegelianisnt 
as a philosophy of religion. 

Our first qucstiou, then, is, What do scientific mea I 
mean -when they speak of Cause ? As a logical conse- *] 
quence of Locke's view that Sensation is the chief source 
of Knowledge, Hume maintained, and the two Mills and I 
Prof. BiiLU endorsed the opinion, that Cause means only- 
uniformity of relation among phenomena. When, for ' 
instance, I say that the shriek of the steam-engine 
frightened the horse, and that the horse took to flight 
and knocked a man down, I, on this theory, onlv mean i 
that the sensations and ideas representing the noise of 
the engine is, under given circumstances, uniformly fol- 
lowed by the sensations and ideas representing the run- 
ning horse, and these sensations in their turn by the 
mental image of the falling man. Now Kant accepted 
from Hume this notion of Causation as merely a relation 
between presentations in our minds, only he maintained 
that the order in which these presentations succeed each, 
other is a necessary^ and not merely an empirical order, ' 
that the human mind by its very constitution must apply 
to its sensations this category of Causation. But whiloj 
in the more original portions of his great Critique, he 
speaks of Causation as merely a way of conceiving the 
order of sensations to which the human mind is tied down 
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by its own nature, in other passages he nsea the term 
" Causation" in a quite diSerent and more usual significa- 
tion ; for, when cliarged with teaching an idealism resem- 
bling Berkeley's, he maintained that the sensations which 
form the matter of thought, not being originated by the 
thinking mind itself, must be caused by something other 
than the thinking mind, and that this " something 
other" must be the things- in-themaelves which have a 
reality independent of the thinking mind. Out of Kant's 
first account of Causation has sprung all the future sys- 
tems of German Idealism ; out of his second account of 
Causation has sprung the realism of Herbart, and that 
ideal-realism of Hermann Lotze, which is now so influ- 
ential in Germany, and bids fair to be the dominant 
philosophy in this country and America in the course of 
a decade or two. 

To the sensationalist's notion that Causation only 
means a uniform time-relation among phenomena, and 
does not imply the action of any efficient force in things, 
I believe Dr. Martineau'a admirable account of the idea 
of Cause in his '* Study of Eeligion," and his profound 
paper, read before the late Metaphysical Society, on 
the question, "Is there any Axiom of Causality?"^ 
has given the coup -de -grace. Dr. Martineau virtually 
adopts Kant's second view of Causation, and concluaively 
shows that by the word *' cause" we always understand 
something more than a relation among phenomena, or 
the impressions of our senses, and imply that the changes 
in nature are caused by some really efficient power or 
force which our outward senses cannot discern, but which 
^ See note on p. 202, eajjra. 
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we always mentally supply after the analogy of our own 
consciousness of efficient volitional Causation. To use , 
my previous illusti*ation, when we say that the horse 
knocked down the man, we mean that there was a certaia 
power or force in the horse invisible to the observer's 
sensea, but none the less real, which had its seat in the 
horse, and which, acting upon the body of the man, 
caused it to fall. And in like manner, the mind cannot 
help thinking that when bodies collide there is an active 
energy operating there which is none the less real because 
it is not a visible phenomenon, but is conceived by the 
human mind after the analogy of its owa effort in pro- 
ducing muscular movement. Not only does the humaa I 
mind instinctively import this idea of efficient power into 
the object which it calls the Cause, but science cannot i 
even give an intelligible account of the changes in the 
universe without using such words as Force, Energy, 
Tendency, Pressure, &c., all which words answer to no 
sensuous experience, and can only be conceived after the 
model of the mind's own causal activity. All the force, 
then, which Science takes cognizance of in nature is 
implicitly assumed to be of the nature of WiU-force. 

This, indeed, is admitted by Mr. Herbert Spencer, for 
he says that when we seek to analyze our conception of 
the Power of which nature is the expression, we find 
that we necessarily conceive the Power to which we 
ascribe changes of form and movement after the fashion 
of our own mental activity. Force, he says, by which 
we ourselves produce changes, and which serves to sym- 
bolize the causes of movement in general, is the final 
disclosure of analysis. He declines, however, to allow j 
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that the force which we encounter when we strive against 
physical obstacles cud be precisely the same in kind as 
the energy we ourselves exert in willing. " If I lift a 
chair," he says, "the force which I am obliged to pos- 
tulate in the chair cannot be of the same kind as the 
force which I exert, because, if so, the chair would have 
to possess nerves and muscles such as the human being 
possesses." This difficulty of his vanishes, I think, if 
we consider that all that our mind appears to do in such 
volition is to produce a change of position in some group 
of molecules of the bruin ; and the feeling which we 
have of graduated effort when we are striving to over- 
come resistance (and which is entirely distinct from the 
later feeling which accompanies the muscular contrac- 
tion), is presumptive evidence that the psychical monad 
or self, which is the seat of our individuality, acts upon 
the monads of the brain, and graduates its effort in pro- 
portion to the resistance to be overcome. 

As all Force, then, is presumably of the same nature 
as Will-force, it appears to be by far the most probable 
theory that not only are the souls of animals of the same 
kind as our own, but that all the elemeuts of the organic, 
and even of the inorganic, world are essentially of the 
same natui-e. And further, recent science affords good 
reason for believing that it is by the action of these 
elementary atoms, monads, or centres of force (whether 
they be called physical or psychical), that all the changes 
in the cosmos are produced. Even the force of attraction 
called Gravitation is probably no exception to this prin- 
ciple. On the surface it looks as if in the case of this 
mode of force the rule which elsewhere obtains in nature, 
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viz. that the change of position in an atom or monad is i 
caused by a previous change in some contiguous monad, 
is broken, and instead of it we seem to have a purely j 
exceptional action from a distance without the operation 
of intermediate agencies, a mode of action which canuot 
possibly have a purely scientific explanation. But cer- 
tainly this was not the view of Sir Isaac Newton himself, 
for in writing to Dr. Bentley, in reply to the charge that 
the theory of gravitation implies that a tiling can act 
where it is not, he says : 

" That cue body sliould act on another at a distance through J 
a vacuum without the juediation oE anytliing else by and through ' 
which their action aud force may be conveyed from one to ano- 
ther, is to me so great an absiu-dity that I believe that no man J 
who iu philosophical matters has a competent faculty of thinkiiig I 
can fall into it. Gravity must be caused by an agent acting J 
constantly according to certain laws." 

Our only experience of personal cansation is in the 1 
action of the psychical monad, the soul, on its physical ] 
organism through the mediation of the brain, and on its ' 
own ideas through the same medium; and in like manner, 
if we move other bodies, it is only by contiguity that the ' 
motion is eflfccted. Hence all changes that we know of ] 
appear to be caused by a certain pushing or propelling; 
and recent Science quite bears out Newton's view that j 
neither molecular nor molar matter is capable of exer- 
cising efficient causation at a distance. Though Newton j 
had discovered a most important descriptive law, he was ! 
well aware that he had not yet reached the real dynami- 
cal law; and I need hardly remind you that it has from 
Newton's time up to the present been one of the chief J 
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matters of interest to the scientific mind to discover 
what are the intermediate agents the action of which 
sufi&cea to give a dynamical rationale to this grand phe- 
nomenal law. In all probability, then, the changes in 
the cosmos are all brought about, not by what we may 
call the direct agency of the Supreme Being, but by the 
interaction of those elementary monads (physical and 
psychical) whose modes of energy it is the business of 
the scientist to investigate. 

At a superficial view, then, it certainly does seem as 
if Science were more and more enabling the human mind 
to dispense with the necessity of God's causal action in 
nature, and were proving itself competent to find the 
causes of all events in existing modes of force. Neither 
science, nor indeed ordinary common-sense, looks imme- 
diately to God's action for the scientific explanation of any 
ntitural event. All it asks for is the action of adequate 
force, adequality directed to efiect the phenomenon. It 
is in the supposed reciprocal causality of molecular forces, 
or molar groups of force, that science and eommon-sense 
seek the explanation of physical facta. If we see a 
fij'ing kite in the air, we think of the force of the wind, 
of the attraction of gravitation, of the cohesion in the 
string, of the muscular contraction in the hand or arm 
of the boy who is holding it, and also of the action of 
the mind or will of the boy on his muscles ; and if we 
wish to account further for the action of any one of these 
agents, we do not call in a deus ex machina, a sudden 
supernatural intervention, to explain it, but simply search 
more carefully into the action of the molecular forces 
which have concurred in efEecting the change in ques- 
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tion, Hence, the tendency of modern science is to 
regard the cosmos as the manifested effects of the con- 
stant activity of innumerable dynamic agencies which 
reciprocally affect each other's movements, and thus 
change the visible forma of bodies. 

And if it is asked what appeal's to be the inner nature 
of these centi'es of force, or physical and psychical atoms 
or monads, we have seen, that so far as we can penetrate 
by analogy into their inner condition, the probability 
increases, that they are, as Leibnitz and Kant and, more 
recently, Lotze have said, perhaps, aft«r all, not very 
unlike our own spiritual nature ; that is, it seems likely 
that each one of the ultimate energies of nature is a 
psychical principle, essentially of the same kind as the 
human self or will, though, in the lower kingdoms of 
nature, these monads act only blindly and automatically, 
each in accordance with its special dynamic character, 
when stimulated to action by neighbouring monads. 

As I argued in the last Lecture, I see no reason for 
accepting, but very cogent reasons for rejecting, the 
doctrine of the identity of body and mind as beiug only 
two parallel aspects of a primitive and otherwise unknow- 
able reality ; but I believe there are excellent scientiflo 
and philosophical grounds for holding that the consti- 
tuents of the cosmos, from the ultimate element of the 
ether-vortex up to the flower in the meadow, the hird 
floating in the air, and man building churches and wor- 
shipping the Supreme, are one and all differentiations of 
that eternal substance, God, in whom every particle of 
the whole has its ground, and from whom it derives its 
special character. Every atom of nature is instinct with 
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energy and life ; it is, aa it were, a portion and visible 
manifestation of the Eternal Life. In the inorganic world 
the Self- existent Ground of all reality imparts to the 
monads only the capacity for physical force, the lowest 
aspect of His own essence ; in the organic world sentiency 
is by degrees manifested, but still the atom or the organism 
can, upon stimulation, act only in one definite way ; but 
in the inner life of man a far higher phase of the nature 
of the Eternal is imparted, and we reach a being who, by 
virtue of the conscious immanence within him of eternal 
reason, can rise above his own individuality and linitude, 
and in his moral and spiritual experience cunseiously par- 
ticipate in some essential features of the eternal life of the 
Absolute Ueing. In man, too. Moral Preedom emerges ; 
and Dr. Martineau has thus truly expressed the essen- 
tial distinction between man and the lower products of 
God's causality; "Man is included in what God has 
caused, though excluded from what He is causing ; so 
that, while author of all our possibilities. He is not 
responsible for our actualities." I do not understand 
that Dr. Martineau's meaning is that God "plants out" 
human spirits, and then leaves them to exist simply of 
themselves. At every moment of theii' lives and of their 
ethical decisions, God is the immediate Cause and Ground 
ttf their being, and were He to cease to energize they 
would cease to exist ; still. His creative causation is 
clearly distinguishable from that free moral self-determi- 
nations, in virtue of which a man becomes, in a true 
sense, responsible for the formation of his character. 

We are now, I hope, in a position to give an intelli- 
gible answer to the first question, viz. Wiiat is meant by 
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Scientific Causation ? Fi-om the point of view of Science 
the universe presents itself as an infinite series of changes 
of form and movement, preserving snch an amonnt of 
unil'ormity in their modes of succeeding each other that 
the human mind is able to classify them, and, from the 
present condition of the cosmos, to infer, with ever- 
increasing clearness, the earlier conditions, and to foresee, 
in some measure, the conditions which will be realized 
in the time to come. Now when we look at this infinite 
series of changes in the light of our knowledge of our- 
selves as the seat of volitional energy, the most probable 
ralionale of the origin of eosmieal phenomena is that 
they proceed from the activity of innumerable centres of 
energizing, which science terms atoms, and philosophy 
terms physical and psychical monads. The human will 
is the highest that we know of among these finite sonrces 
of energy, and from our o^vn self-consciousness we have 
some clue as to the inner or subjective side of these 
monads into which the Infinite and Eternal Substance is 
difierentiated. As the putting forth of eaergy in our case 
is accompanied by a high degree of self-conseiousness, 
analogy makes it likely that all the centres of energy in 
the universe have some measure of subjectivity. In the 
case of the inorganic world this subjectivity must, if it 
exists, be inconceivably faint; but as vegetable and animal 
organisms arise, the subjective states of their dominant 
monads become more and more vivid. Whether animal 
and human souls are, in the order of the creative activity 
of the Eternal, simply continuations and further deve- 
lopments of the inner or subjective sides of the material 
mouadsj as some high authorities, such as the late Prof. 
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Teichraiiller,^ maintaiD, or whether, on the other hand, 
they are, as such profound philosophers as Hermann 
Lotze and Dr. Martiueau think, differentiations de novo 
of the Eternal Substance, is a question to which I do not 
feel able at present to give a decisive answer. But in 
either case these souls are, like all the energies of nature^ 
essentially of one kind ; all monads alike, being products 
of the self-differentiating causality of God, are modes of 
God's Eternal Substance and Eternal Life, to which He 
imparts a certain degree of delegated individuality; and, 
as is the case with all monads, the activity of souls is 
accompanied or followed by changes in the relations of 
the other monads with which they are immediately 
associated. 

This differentiation of His Eternal Substance by which 
God calls into existence a physical and psychical cosmos, 
is, as we have seen, in all probability a process of Divino 
Causality co-etemal with the Absolute Himself. Hence 
we and all things in existence have a two-fold relation; 
the one mode of relation we may call scientific, the other 
religious or theological. In the former respect we are 
related to our past, to the evolutionary process through 
which wo have become what we are ; in the latter respect 
we are immediately dependent every moment of our 
being on the causality or will of the Eternal. As Lotze 
most truly says : 

" We see good reason for the asaumption that Id the Divine 
activity there is unity and coherence ; and for this reason the 
creative act o£ the next instant ia a conseq^uence of the creative 

' Vide Gnetav Teichmiiller'a trefttise, Ueher die Unst&rblichkeit der 
Heele, 2ad ed. p. 147. 
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act of the preceding inatant ; and we see good reason for denying. 
that the world of one instant perpetuates itself by its mon agency 
and iy its gcTieral laws into the next instant." 

Thia view of Lotze'a is only the philosophical form o| 
the same thought and sentiment which prompts the poet 
to aay that the world — 

"An every fresh and new creation, 
A ilivine improvisation, 
From the heart of God proceeds."' 

You will observe, then, that Scientific Causation and 
Pliilosophical or Theological Causation, though indivisibly 
connected, are two quite different aspects of reality ; and 
the error in the ordinary presentation of the Cosmological 
Argument (which has made that argument in recent years 
far more a source of scepticism than of religious belief) 
arises from confounding together these two distinct modes , 
in which God's activity is related to the world. The 
grand function of Science is to unravel, if possible, the 
principles or nniform modes of procedure which obtain 
in these successive transformations of form and inner 
subjectivity which the universe presents, and as far as 
may be to intelligibly connect the facts at one stage of 
evolution with the facts at an earlier or Inter stage. In 
tliis process of exposition it is seen that the dynamic 
condition at any one instant is intimately and rationally 
connected with the dynamic condition of the preceding 
instant, and this in turn with a still earlier state of 
things; so that the scientist cannot help coming along 
his line of thought to precisely the same conclusion that 
the theologian reaches by another route— to the conclu- 
sion, namely, that there is no beginning to this series of 
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modes of physical and psychical life which constitutes 
the universe ; or, theologically expressed, that this Cos- 
mos, with its wealth of loveliness and of physical and 
psychical life, is the eternally-begotten "Word and Son 
of God, through whom we may well suppose the thouglit 
and love of the Eternal find at once expression and satis- 
faction. When, then, the Cosmological Argument takes 
the form of asserting that the universe, with all its 
powers and properties, must at some remote point of 
past time been called into existence by what is called a 
Firsl Cause, it naturally fails to carry conviction to any 
scientist of the present day. Nay, it not only does not 
convince hira, but it is apt to produce in his mind a 
distrust of theology and all its pretensions ; for he fecla 
that it is an impertinence to arbitrarily stop short his 
scientific researches with a dogmatic "thus far shalt 
thou go and no farther," and he is sure that if the life 
of Theism is at all essentially connected with the dis- 
covery of this beginning of cosraieal phenomena, then 
Theism may be regarded as virtually defunct. 

But when we turn from the scientific to the theological 
or Divine aspect of the world, the case is wholly altered, 
and the Cosmological Argument, when it takes the shape 
of asserting that a unitary Ground and Cause is needed 
to account for and render intelligible this entire infinite 
series of dynamic activities and phenomenal changes 
which constitute the universe, rests still, I believe, upon 
a solid foundation of logical necessity. For, in the first 
place, I will appeal to each man's consciousness whether 
he does not feel, as Mr. Herbert Spencer admits he does, 
that his individuality is in no way self-existent, and that 
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he is compelled by the necessity of thought to think of j 
himself as dependent on that which is absolutely real. 
And while our own self-consciousness reveals to us that 
we carry in our own finite nature no adequate cause of 
our personal existence, so it is also in regard to every one 
of those centres of euergy which Science regards as the 
causes of phenomena. Not one of these causal agencies i 
with which Science deals bears the slightest mark of i 
self-subsistence ; all demand as the explanation of their 
existence that they should arise out of a deeper causality, 
out of that Absolute who carries within HimseK the 
ground and reason of His own eternal reality. 

And while our self- consciousness thus immediately I 
testifies to the dependent nature of ourselves and of all j 
the series of dynamic causes whose modes of action 
Science investigates, this necessary referent-e of all finite 
things and finite minds to their source in the unifying i 
Absolute is corroborated by the circumstance that all 
these multiform causes or modes of energy conspire, 
without any conscipusness or purpose of their own, in 
producing and evolving an intelligible universe. The 
very possibility of Science depends upon and testifies to 
the logical coherence and consistency which links into 
a rational unity the infinite multiplicity and variety 
of cosmical phenomena. And not only so, but as I 
pointed out in a previous Lecture, Hermann Lotze has, 
I believe, conclusively shown that no action of body on 
body, of monad on monad, is unintelligible unless we 
assume some deeper unity to which all the monads, or 
centres of energy (be they physical or psychical), are all ■ 
in common related, and through the intermediation of i 
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which a change in the inner state of one monad produces 
a change in the internal activity of contiguous monads. 
Were it not for the fact that each atom and each human 
mind are on one side of their being in immediate and 
vital connection with that Absolute and Eternal One to 
whose beneficent self-differentiation they owe their exist- 
ence, no action between one body and another, or be- 
tween the Boul and nature, can be made in the slightest 
degree conceivable. If we say one thing or atom acts 
on another by projecting from itself some influence which 
passes over to and affects the other, we are employing 
words to which no clear signification can be attached. 
*' Can the quality of one body detach itself from this 
body, become the quality of no body, then transfer itself 
from this nothing, and become the quality of the second 
body?" It becomes evident, then, arguea Lotze, that 
there can be no complete independence in the case of 
the plurality of things in the world; but all elements 
between which a mutual relation of cause and effect can 
appear, must be to a certain extent parts of one only true 
and absolute Being. 

And while the ordinary phenomena of cause and effect 
in the physical world thus show that the causes of which 
science treats are not the ultimate reality, and that, in 
order that they may interact, all monads and minds 
must have their common ground and cause in God or 
the Absolute, this conclusion is confirmed when we 
think of the interchange of ideas between mind and 
mind. This interchange only becomes possible through 
the fact that the universal laws of thought which belong 
to the essence of Qod are immanent in all human aouls, 
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And in the case of our own self-consciousness, it is ju 
because we are not merely individual minds, but i 
througli the immanent Divine reason indivisibly unit< 
with tho eternal life of God, that we are able to pai 
from the merely personal to the universal point of view 
to impartially compare ourselves with others and ] 
judgment upon our own worth. And in like manuei 
were it not for the immanence of the Infinite Love i 
our spirits, the higher forms of human affection, with tha 
marvellous power of annihilating all self-seeking, would 
be unknown. All these considerations powerfully endorse 
the intuitive judgment which we cannot help forming, 
that our finite life and the life of all finite energies and 
finite minds is immediately dependent on, and indivisibly 
connected with, that Universal Self-existent Life which 
in the case of self-conscious man reveiils itself in the ideals 
of truth, beauty and goodness which immediately assert 
in the soul their universal character and their absolute 
worth. Through this immediate connection between our 
individual souls and the Eternal Life of the Universe 
which is immanent in our seU-consciousness, it comes 
about that all influences which appeal to that side of our 
nature where our finite being blends with the Universal 
Being, awaken in us rehgious sentiments and religious 
belief. As I remarked in the previous Lecture, God, to 
be thoroughly believed in, must he felt ; and hence it is 
that the most vivid realization and proof of God's being 
and character is not derived immediately from arguments 
about God, but rather from contact with some noble nature 
which kindles the latent divinity in ourselves, from the 
biography of some pure and heroic soulj from some grand 
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■poem or work of art, from the soul-stirring straing of 
divine music, or from the beautiful and sublime aspects 
of nature. All these high influences carry ua out of the 
narrow and Tulgar region of our own individual self, 
with its petty aims and petty passions and ambitions, and 
admit us in some measure into that Kfe of the Absolute, 
that Eternal Life in which alone the human spirit finds 
unalloyed joy and satisfaction. 

I am here, however, anticipating the subject of the 
next Lecture, in which I shall consider the Absolute, 
not as the Cause and Ground of all coaraical existence, 
but as the Source of our Ideals. It is not possible, 
however, to wholly dissociate these two modes of insight 
ioto the relation which man's individual life bears to the 
Absolute Ground of all existences. Were we conscious of 
no pressure of the Ideal in our inner life, we might, it is 
true, through our immediate feeling of dependence on a 
deeper reality, and the rational consideration that we 
and all other finite beings could not exist and be inter- 
related to each other without the causality and inter- 
mediation of the Absolute, reach by logical necessity a 
belief in a self-existent unifying ground and cause of 
the world. As a matter of fact, however, we not only 
feel our dependence for existence on an Absolute Reality, 
but we are also aware in our self-consciousness of the 
presence and unconditional authority of rational, ethical 
and sesthetic ideals which we cannot but associate with 
the essential character of that Absolute Being out of whose 
substance and causality our existence arises. In the 
present Lecture, however, I wish to exclusively emphasize 
the necessity of thought which constrains ua to refer all 
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the scientific causes or drnamic agencies which constitute 
the universe to the Absolute Causality of the Eternal. W^Va 
have seen that all these causal agents in the cosmos wiU 
which science has to deal appear to be of one Substane* 
and of that Substance we have experience in our own inna 
life. These differentiations of the Absolute Spirit exist id 
all degrees of selfhood and partial independence, froq 
the condition of blind inorganic centres of forces, whic] 
may or may not possess a dawning subjectivity, up to thd 
human self-consciousness to whom the Eternal so rich^ 
imjtarts His own essential and universal nature that thej 
soul can rise above itself, and to some extent see 1 
world of men and things, not merely from an individu; 
but from a universal point of view. The question, tha 
■will arise, Is this Absolute Being, of whose substance 
our personal wills and all the centres of energy in natu 
are originally portions, to be Himself regarded as a WiU 
and Person;ility ? I have already touched on this impi 
tant matter, and will recur to it in the final Lecture. Bud 
in relation to our present subject, I may note that w« 
are surely justified in concluding that the Eternal selfJ 
differentiating Causality of the Absolute, to which fiuitH 
wills and all things owe their existence, is essentially c 
the same nature as our own volitional self-determination! 
although from the finite and dependent nature of oa 
personality we cannot form on exhaustive coneeption c 
the transcendent causality of God. Tliat, however, t 
are approximating to complete insight when we think c 
the Absolute Being after the fashion of our own selfJ 
consciousness and will, is confirmed by the reflection than 
the relation of His Eternal Unity to the iufiiiite variety 
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and endless succession of the dependent existences and 
causes which make up the universe appears to be closely 
analogous to the relation which oui' personal self-identity 
and unity bears to the indefinite plurality of our present 
and past states of consciousness. Accordingly, this idea 
of God as the necessary abiding Cause and Ground of 
the endless evolution of cosmical changes, anticipates 
and renders intelligible tbat sense of personal relation- 
ship between the finite spirit and the Eternal Spiiit 
which constitutes the essence of vital religion. 

If, then, the infinitely varied phenomena of the Cosmos 
all have their ground and unifying principle in that Abso- 
lute Being, of whom we are immediately conscious as the 
underlying reality and cause of our own existence, we 
should expect that He who is the source of oiu" intelligence 
and of our ideals should aSord evidence of His rationality" 
and of His realization of rational ends in the present fea- 
tures and in the historical evolution of the universe. That 
nature exhibits clear evidence of such rational purpose 
in its Ultimate Cause is the contention well-known under 
the name of the Teleological Argument, which has been 
thus regarded as confirmatory of the Cosmologieal Argu- 
ment, the value of which we have just been discussing. 
Upon the publication of Mr, Darwin's theory of Natural 
Selection, it was popularly supposed that his discoveries 
and speculations with regard to the gradual passage of 
one species of animal out of antither, and of the acquisi- 
tion by each species of the forms and attributes most 
appropriate to its surroundings, had for ever invalidated 
the argument from Design, and rendered quite needless 
all appeals to constructive reason fur the explanation of 
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biological evolution. Accordingly, a sort of panic aros 
among the theologians ; and the thinkers who favou: 
a non-theistic view of the inner nature of the cosmoi 
were jubilant. In a short time, however, it became^ 
abundantly evident that the flutter had been in the mail 
occasioned by a false alarm. Some of the leading seieii-j 
tific teachers of the day, among whom Prof. Huxley vraBm 
prominent, clearly saw and pointed out that whatevei 
havoc the theory of the Sui'vival of the Fittest mighd 
make among the special instances of contrivance adduce* 
by Paley and the Bridgwater Treatises, it still remaini 
ti'ue that, if account is taken of the universe as a whole^l 
and the question is asked whether the whole process of] 
biological development, including the fortunate tendency* 
in the offspring to variation, is intelligible apart fronj 
the assumption of a rational principle at the heart of th«I 
process, the position of the Teleologist remains substaii7>1 
tially unaffected by all that Darwin and the Darwinians 1 
have established. 

The limits of this course of Lectures do not admit o| ] 
my entering in detail into this controversy ; and indeed 
this is the less necessary for two reasons, — firstly, because J 
Dr. Martineau has, in "AStudy of Eeligion,"^ defende< 
at gi-cat length the validity of the Design Argumeul^l 
and has brought to the subject such logical clearness off 
statement, and such a wealth of admirably selected illu^l 
trations, that anything I could say would be very fai 
inferior both in form and in conclusiveness; and secondly,! 
because the perfect consistency of a teleological view o 
the universe with all that Darwin and his followers have ' 
> Vol. I. 
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discovered is ft-eely admitted by some of the ablest and 
warmest sympathizers with the theory of Organic Evo- 
lution. Prof. Eomanes, for instance, writes : 

" I need scarcely wait to show why it appears to me that the 
world-object furnishes overwhelming proof of psychism ; for this 
truth has been ably presented by many other writers. There ia 
"iirat the antecedent improbability that the human mind should 
be the highest manifestation of snbjeetlvity in this universe of 
infinite objectivity. There is next the fact that throughout this 
imiverae of infinite objectivity — so far at least as human obser- 
vation can extend— there is unquestionable evidence of some 
one integrating principle, whereby all its many complex parts 
are correlated with one another in such wise that the result is 
universal order. And if we take any part of the whole system — 
such as that of oi^nic nature on this planet — to examine in 
more detail, we find that it appears instinct with contrivance. 
So to speak, wherever we tap organic nature, it seems to flow 
with purpose. . . . Assuredly no human mind eoidd either have 
devised or maintained the working of even a fragment of Nature ; 
and therefore it seems but reasonable to conclude that the inte- 
grating principle of the whole — the Spirit, as it were, of the 
Universe — must be something which, while, as I have said, 
holding nearest kinship with our highest conception of disposing 
power, must yet be immeasurably superior to the psycbism of 



In like manner Prof. Huxley declares that the evolu- 
tion of the cosmos, so far as science has investigated it, 
appears to be best described as "a materialized logical 
process." The following passage, taken from an admi- 
rable chapter of Prof. Schurman's Winkley Lectures on 
"Belief in God," justly calls attention to Mr. Darwin's 
own inability to account for common facts of organic 

' Cmtempomry Reviem, July, 1886, p. 54. 
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change on the assumptioD of blind or undesigned Taria" fl 
tion: 

" Must we not," asks Dr. Schiirman, " think of the primitive ' 
germs of Ufe as endowed with a constitution capable of variatiOD 
only along certain pre-ordained lines of development ? Such, at 
any rate, is the view of Professor Huxley. And from Darwin's 
own standpoint it seems to me that the conception of design in 
the oi^nic world should not have been thrown over until he had 
found an answer to that conundrum which, on Jfov. 25th, 1859, 
he somewhat profanely propounded to Mr. Huxley. ' You have,' 
be says, 'most cleverly hit on one point which has greatly troubled 
me ; if , as I must think, external conditions produce little direct , 
effect, what the devil determines each particular variation? ' 
What makes a tuft of feathers come on a cock's head, or i 
on a moss-rose ?' Until that query is answered, the proof that I 
the eye has 'eorae' byway of natural selection instead of having;] 
been ' apeeiaUy made' is no proof that its coming was uninten- 
tional. Ajid when the query is answered, it will be seen that ] 
though we have in the eye a result which is brought about only 1 
in accordance with the inexorable laws of causation, it is a result 1 
that cannot be exhaustively explained on a merely mechanical j 
or bUnd necessitarian theory of the universe."' 

The degree of conviction which the Design Argument 
brings to any particular thinker will be largely influenced j 
by the general philosophy of the universe which that 1 
thinker accepts. If on other grounds, such aa those 
which I have endeavoured to set forth in the former | 
part of this Lecture, the belief that both matter and 
mind are finite modes of an absolute spii-itiial life, is , 
already attained, the thinker will find the presence ol i 
Design in nature so much in accordance with what hisiJ 
theory leads him to expect, that the Teleologicul Argu- 
ment will not only be itself received as valid, but will J 
» P. 204. 
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come as a confirmation to the previous belief. But when 
the elements of matter are looked upon, as they seem to 
have been by Darwin, as something essentially unlike to 
spirit, the difficulty of conceiving of pm'pose as immanent 
in the physical cosmos ia immensely increased. Thus 
Darwin, in answer to Prof. Asa Gray, who had asked 
him what would convince him of design, replied ; "If I 
could he convinced thoroughly that life and mind was 
in an unknown way a function of other imponderable 
force, I should bo convinced."^ Accordingly, it appears 
probable that, if Darwin had heard of and accepted the 
view taken in this Lecture, that all existences, both phy- 
sical and psychical, are finite modes or differentiations 
of the one eternal spiritual Substance or Life, a serious 
obstacle to his recognition of design in nature would have 
been removed. 

I conclude, then, that the force of the Design Argu- 
ment is in no way destroyed by recent scientific dis- 
coveries ; and that in so far as the principle of variation 
and natural selection operates in biological evolution, it 
is to be regarded as itself one of the features of that 
liitioual process by which life on this planet has moved 
upward to its present level.^ But while some eminent 



B Prof. Schumian'a Belief in God, p. 209. 
comieclion witli thia Bubject, I would invite attention to i 



treatise now in the press, entitled, Nature versus Natural Seleetinn : 
an Esmij on Organic Evolution, by Rev. C. C. Coe, F.B.G.S. In this 
able work, the part which " the struggle for existence" really plays in 
biological development is very carefully estimated ; and by a cogent 
line of argunieut, based on facts admitted by eminent naturalists, the 
conclusion ia reached that Natural Selection cannot be the chief agent 
in determining the process of Organic Evolution. 
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scientists, such as Prof, Huxley, are not disposed to 
deny that there are reasons for thinking that an absolute 
intelligence must be immanent in the original molecular 
constitution of a world which by inherent necessity has 
evolved all the ascending series of animal life, they still 
reject the Theistic interpretation of the universe, on the 
ground that the process of animal evolution is character- 
ized by principles the very reverse of those moral prin- 
ciples which are now recognized as right in all civilized 
societies. Prof. Huxley has forcibly expressed this view 
in the Eomanes Lectures which he recently delivered at 
Oxford. The consideration of this objection to religious 
belief belongs to my next Lecture, in which I shall 
endeavour to set forth the evidence for Theism furnished 
by man's Moral Consciousness, that is, by the presence 
and development in our nature of authoritative Ideals. 



Lecture YII. 

GOD AS THE SOURCE OF IDEALS. 



I 



I ENDEAVOURED to show in the last Lecture that Science 
and Religion, in their demand for an adequate Cause for 
cosmiGal phenomena, look at the objects and eyents in 
nature from an entirely different point of view — Science 
seeking to investigate and make intelligible the dynami- 
cal elements and djoiamieal relations which give rise to 
the successive phases in the evolution of the world, but 
always dealing with modes of energy, which are not 
self-6ubsistent, while "Religion looks to that Absolute and 
Supreme Causality in which each and all of the physical 
and psychical centres of energy in the universe have 
their common ground and their unifying principle. We 
saw that if this view be correct the Eternal is not to be 
regarded simply as a Mrst Cause acting creatively at some 
remote period in the past, but rather as the present and 
eternal Cause in whom all the forces which science inves- 
tigates have their source and maintenance. The feeling 
of the constant dependence of all finite existences on this 
aelf-existent or Absolute Being, and of the soul's personal 
relationship to Him, gives the religious answer to the 
human mind's quest for ultimate Causation. As, then, 
Religion and Science are severally concerned with quite 
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different aspects of the causal problem, they need not, if 
each confines itself to its own ^here, come into collision; 
each gives the complementary insight which the other 
requires — the former thinking of God as the inner cause 
and ground of every centre of energy, and of the cosmos 
as a whole, the latter seeking fur the rational principles 
which shall give unity and intelligibility to the infinite 
series of dynamic activities in which the Eternal WUl 
successively expresses itself. 

In the earlier, or perceptive, stage of religious belief, 
the God or Gods are closely associated with particular 
dynamic phenomenii, external to the soul ; and in the 
heavenly bodies, the might of winds and ocean, ox in. 
the succession of the seasons, the religious mind recog- 
nizes the causal energy of the Eternal. But later on, 
when reflection sets in, all forms of dynamic energy are 
seen to be but varied manifestations of one central reality, 
and therefore the truest and deepest insight into the 
being and character of that Eternal Reality is looked 
for in the inmost consciousness of the individual soul. 
In thus seeking for God at the very centre of their 
own being, different thinkers and different nations hava 
been variously affected by what they saw therein. One 
class of thinkers have been most struck by the dis- 
covery in their inner life of a fundamental thinking 
faculty, or Beason, which, though immanent in the indi- 
vidual, is felt to be universal and self-existent, and to 
manifest its presence in all finite souls alike. Another 
type of mental structure has fastened upon the Moral 
Consciousness, with its unconditional imperative, as the- 
fundamental revelation of the being and character of the 
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Ultimate Heality. Hence different peoples have appre- 
hended with clearness two distinct aspects of the Eternal. 
The Hindoos and Greeks, for instance, saw His outer 
manifestation in the aum-total of objective phenomena, 
and His inner unity in that universal Eeason which is 
consciously felt at the centre of every rational soul ; while 
the Semitic races, on the other hand, and especially the 
Hebrews, chiefly recognized the Eternal in the subjective 
consciousness of His personal relationship to their own 
inner life, and discerned His universality and self-exist- 
ence, not so much in the Reason, as in that inner voice 
of Duty which is uttered in the individual soul, but 
which is felt to wholly transcend the finite and the par- 
ticular, and to carry with it a quite infinite and absolute 
authority. 

In the history of religious thought we clearly see the 
operation and development of both these modes of appre- 
hending the essential nature of God ; the former mode 
leading to Pantheism and to the undervaluing of the 
importance and worth of the individual soul, the latter 
mode leading to the comparative neglect of the objective 
cosmos, and consequently of science and philosophy, 
and to the concentration of all warm interest on the 
moral and spiritual relation of each particular soul 
to the Divine source of the ethical imperative within. 
These two typical modes of regarding the relation of the 
human soul to God and to the universe, which we may 
broadly characterize as the Greek and the Hebrew, have 
each their influential representatives in the present day ; 
and I hope to be able to show, in what remains of these 
Lectures, that it is in the synthesis of these two aspects 
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of the Eternal that a vital and progressive Theism con- 
sists. I may add, that it is just because in the case 
of Jesus of Nazareth what was deepest and best in both 
the Hebrew and Greek thought of God found combined 
expression, that his character and teachings have been 
so influential in the past, and bid fair to be still more 
inspiring in the future ; for it is evident that only now, 
in the nineteenth century after his bii'th, are the grand 
features of his personality and his thought being effec- 
tually liberated by reverent criticism from the disfiguring 
disguises in which superstition and ecclesiastical dog- 
matism have so long enwrapped them, and set free to 
captivate by their intrinsic majesty and beauty the inmost 
heart of the highest culture of our time. 

But to return to my main subject. It will help us to 
understand the real relation of Hindoo and Greek thought 
about God to the Hebrew thought, if we first inquire 
into the mental conditions out of which the former arose. 
The great fact in man's inner life which impressed the 
reflective Hindoo mind was the presence of a universal 
principle of Reason in the individual's consciousness, 
whereby man is able to transcend his own finitude, and 
to impartially view and estimate himself as one among 
the innumerable finite things and souls of which the 
cosmos consists. The old English poet, Samuel Daniel, 
was impressed with this same sense of the greatness of 
man as being a partaker in the universal Eeason when 
be exclaimed ; 

" XTnlesa above himself he can 
Erect himself, how poor a thing is man !" 

It is simply in virtue of the felt immanence in our finite 
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nature of the Infinite and Eternal Ground of all existences 
that man is ahle to rise above himself ; to see his own 
individuality, as well as all other finite existences, in 
some measure from God's point of view ; to have glimpses 
of the Ideal — that is, of the truly Real— as seen from 
the standpoint of the Eternal. The reflective Hindoo, 
accordingly, looking into his own inner life, finds at the 
core of his own secondary and dependent existence a 
deeper and Eternal Self, the uncreated Cause of all 
created causes, the Soul of all souls. It is of this cen- 
tral unity and ground of all existences which the mind 
discerns within its own personality that the profound 
Hindoo thinkers, who composed the Upanishads, speak 
so often. 

" The key-note of the old UpanishadB," saya Prof. Max Miiller 
in hia Hibbert Lectures/ " is ' Know thy Self/ hut with a much 
deeper meaning than that of the TvHOi ucairrov of the Delphic 
oracla The 'Know thy Self' of the Upanishads meana. Know 
thy true Self, that which underUes thine Ego, and find it and 
know it in tho highest, the eternal Self, the One without a 
Second, which underlies the whole world. This was the final 
solution of the search after the Infinite, the Invisihle, the 
Unknown, the Divine, a search begun in the simplest hymns 
of the Veda, and ended in the Upanishads, or, as they were 
afterwards called, the Vedinta, the end or the highest object of 
the Veda." 

And the essential supremacy of this inner unity, this 
Eternal Self (which is but the Hindoo way of abstractly 
expressing the same immanent Reality, which Jesns 
describes in all its concrete fulness by the words, "the 
Father within me"), is thus vividly set forth in the 
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following quotation given by Prof. Max Miiller from 
one of the TJpanishads : 

" Verily, tile worlds are not dear, that yon may love the worlJ ; but 

that you may love the Self, therefore the worlds are dear. 
Verily, the Devaa are not dear, that you may love the Devas ; but 

that yon may lave the Self, therefore the Devaa are dear. 
Verily, creatures are not dear, that you may love the creatures ; but 

that you may love the Self, therefore the creatures are dear. 
Verily, everything is not dear, that you may love everything ; but 

that you may love the Self, therefore everything is dear."' 

Evidently the author of thia passage is inspired by a 
perception of precisely the same deep truth which Richard 
Lovelace, the cavalier poet, expresses in the words : 

" I could not love thee, de-ar, an much, 
Loved I not honour more;" 

for "honour" is just one of the aspects under which 
that Eternal Self reveals His presence in the inmost 
heart of every rational being. 

This Supreme Unity, this Eternal indwelling Self, 
which the mind discerns by reflection, gradually took 
the place, in the more thoughtful and speculative minds 
among the orientals, of the many Deities who in the 
popular religion were supposed to manifest their presence 
and activity tlirough the various phenomena of nature. 
And hence all philosophy and religion, in the view of 
cultured Hindooism, tended to pass into contemplation 
of this abstract Unity. In meditation on this Eternal 
Self, and mystic union with the same, the only road to 
salvation was supposed to lie. 

Now Buddhism was virtually a grand ethical protest 

1 P. 329. 
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againat tliis merely eoutemplative and mystical method 
of seeking salvation, and against the superstitions which 
always attend this passive mysticism. It is only by 
the fashioning of moral character, teaches Gautama the 
Buddha, that you can escape from the illusions of exist- 
ence; and therefore all speculations about the Gods, 
and indeed all questions concerning their reality, are 
practically worthless and unedifying. Hence Buddhism 
presents a tolerably exact parallel to the present reaction 
in many minds againat all metaphysical theology, and to 
the conseq^uent endeavour to confine religious interesta 
to the purely ethical realm. 

There is, however, this important difference between 
the Buddhistic and the modem ethical revolt against the 
current theology. The Ethics of Buddha rests upon the 
Brahmanic notion of the illusory and worthless character 
of indiWduality, so that practically the Buddhist, like 
the Brahman, seeks to escape from this undesirable con- 
dition of individual life ; but, unlike the Brahman, he 
thinks, as do Von Hartmann and other modern pessimists, 
that moral discipline and culture, and not mere philoso- 
phic meditation, is the most effectual way of losing that 
irrational longing which ties the soul to this unsatisfac- 
tory finite existence. Accordingly, both in Brahmanism 
and Buddhism man's ethical ideal is not regarded as a 
real revelation of the essence and character of the Eternal 
Self ; for in their view the end of Ethics is not to realize 
in increasing fulness a sense of personal relationship to 
the Divine Self, or the Father within us, but either to so 
fuse the human self with the Eternal Brahma as to 
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Tirtnally destroy all distinct sense of individual per-*! 
Bonality ; or else, as in the case of Buddhism, to achieve J 
that total estiuguishing of the desire to live which 
appears to be equivalent to personal annihilation. The I 
tendency of both these systems of Hindoo thought is to j 
weaken and efface all personal passions and affection^-l 
and so to destroy that distinct consciousness of indivi-a 
duality which, in their view, was not a privilege, butl 
rather an undesirable condition from which they sought | 
redemption. 

One of the chief features in human nature, which giveB j 
an ahsolnte value to individuality or separate personality, 
is the capacity of the soul to feel a quite infinite affection 
for other souls, and a quite infinite aspiration to retilize 
an ideal. It is a noteworthy fact that Gautama, notwith- 
stjndmg his practice and inculcation of the highest bene- 
voltnce both to manliind and to animals, never clearly 
recognized that the spiritual affections and passions., 
whereby man is related to the Infinite and the Eternal | 
are totallj^ ditterent in kind from the animal and selfish 1 
desires from whose tyranny he sought to rescue the souL J 
He apparently never eleurly saw, as Jesus saw, thafcj 
Spiritual Love, so far from being a passion which con-j 
fliets with the Eeason and fetters the soul to what i 
finite and disappointing, is really like the Reason itself 
(of whicli, in truth, it is only another aspect), the self- 
manifestation in man of Him who is Universal and 
Eternal, and that, consoquenlly, the true freedom, the 
blessednt'ss and the insight of the finite suul, are only 
realized by progressive self-surrender to this immanent , 
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and aelf-revealing Deity. Hence Prof, Kuenen, in his 
admirable Hibbert Lectures on "National Eeligione and 
Universal Religious," truly says of Buddhism: 

" It seeks not to convert, but to rescue— to rescue from delu- 
sion and deaire. The mora) life is not its end, but its meam;. 
The reaUty was (happily !) too strong for it, and compelled it to 
recognize as an independent magnitude that to which it could 
on principle aasiga no such lofty place. But its want of a posi- 
tive ideal avenges itself. It cannot have a future unless it has 
and gives a prospect iu the future. It is not the present inac- 
tivity of Buddhism, but ita devoted zeal in earlier times, that 
astonishes ua. We gratefully observe that at first compassion 
overbore quietism. But that quietism, in its turn, has at last 
maimed compassion, who shall wonder ?"^ 

Now there can be no question, I believe, tbat for 
the entirely different estimate now generally formed of 
the value of individuality the modern world is chiefly 
indebted to the influence of Hebrew and Chiistian 
thought. It is because the Hebrew genius (in the utter- 
ances of its great prophets) attached supremo and inde- 
pendent importance to the Conscience, as the real centre 
of individual character, where man and the Eternal enter 
into the closest personal relations, that the Hebrew and 
the Christian never dream of seeking the true end, or 
ideal, of human life in the loss of individuality. As 
seen from the point of view of the moral consciousness, 
man can never be regarded as simply a transient mode 
of the existence of the Eternal Self. It is because the 
Conscience makes known the possibility in man of resist- 
ing the injunctions of the moral imperative, that it reveals 
a clear distinction bet^veen the "Will or Personality of 
1 P. 285. 
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God and the will or personality of man, and thus confers 
upon the latter an independent value and importance 
which it always tends to lose when the relation between 
man and God is viewed solely from the standpoint of 
the pure reason or intellect. Just as the feeling of 
resistance renders most men quite unable to doubt tho 
reality of an external world, so does the conseiousnesa 
of spiiitual resistance, as presented in the discord felt at 
times between the human will and the invitations and 
injunctions of the Ideal, i.e. of the indwelling God, make 
it impossible for any one in whom ethical experience is 
vivid to remain satisfied with any theory which treats the 
human spirit as merely a transient mode of the Universal 
Spirit. Wherever the Conscience is regarded as revealing 
a supreme authority, there complete Pantheism becomes 
impossible, and individual spirits become of quite infinite 
significance and worth. 

Systems of philosophical and theological thought, such, 
as the chief Hindoo systems, some Greek and German 
systems, and the system of Spinoza, which contemplate 
man's relation to God and nature mainly from the intel- 
lectual point of view, recognize no possibility of any 
real or ontologieal antagonism between the will of God 
and the will of man. Vice and Virtue tend to be regarded 
as merely necessary phases in the development of the life 
of the individual; and as man in this view has no real 
power of originiition, he practically becomes of value 
simply as playing a brief part, and subserving a tem- 
porary purpose, in the necessary evolution of eternal fate 
or eternal thought. The noblest Pantheistic religions, 
sut-h as Stoicism in Greece and Kome, which regard 
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self-consciousnoss and reason as the very substance of 
all reality, emphasize a most important truth, the imma- 
nence of God in all souls and in every object of nature ; 
and undoubtedly they succeeded for a long time in 
inspiring and sustaining a high ethical ideal and warm 
ethical enthusiasm. Still, in the long run, such systems 
inevitably work out for themselves the logical conse- 
quences which are implicit in their essential nature ; for 
if each individual and his character is no more than a 
phase of the self-manifestation of the Universal Spirit, 
all individuals will be regarded at length as of quite 
secondary value, and interest in the moral progress of 
society will resign its place to mere speculative interest 
in that Eternal Being who is the only permanent reality. 
It is to the Hebrew race, then, I apprehend, that the 
world owes a great debt of gratitude for saving modem 
culture from the two extremes which so often meet, of 
Pantheism and Materialism. Looking for the relation 
between man and God at the very point where the two 
most certainly meet, viz. in the sense of Duty, the Hebrew 
saw in wilful wrong-doing something far deeper than 
vice ; he saw sin there, and sin meant to him a real 
estrangement and opposition for the time between God 
and the individual soul.^ Hence Pantheism was for him 



' " Without ever formulating a theory, the teachers of post-exilic 
Jadaiam were inclined to lay the greatest stress upon man's unfettered 
choice between good and evil, upun hia unreatiicted capacity to obey 
the law and to transgress it. Man's will was free." — Mr. C. G. Moiite- 
fioro's Hihbert Lectures on " Tlie Origin and Growth of Religion as 
illustrated by the Religion of tlie Ancient Hebrewa," p. 518. For the 
antithesis of this view, see Mr, F. H. Bradley's recent work on Appear- 
ance and Reulify, passim. 
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impossible. He could not view his own moral being as 
simply an emanation or inevitable development from self- 
existent thought. He was conscious that he was able in 
moments of temptation to obey or resist the Divine Voice ; 
hence he and his character had an independent or abso- 
lute interest and value in the view of the Eternal. The 
Hebrew conception, however, of the action of God on the 
individual spirit, was seriously defective in this, that the i 
Ideal, in the earlier stages of Jewish thought, was con- 
ceived as reaching the individual soul in the form of an 
external commandment, rather than as inherent in the 
very constitution of the soul, in virtue of the soul being of 
the same substance as God. It was not till late in their 
history that the Hebrew seera saw what the Pantheistic 
thiakera of India and Greece had long seen, that the 
human spirit is a reproduction or dificrentiation of the 
Absolute Being, and that therefore in the awakening of 
the conscience we have not to do with an external com- 
mandment, but with the conscious realization of the 
authority of that Divinity who is already implicitly 
present in the very nature and essence of the soul. 

The human mind, accordingly, reaches, I think, most 
nearly to a correct apprehension of the true relation of ' 
the soul to God, when it combines what is best and 
most vital in the Hebrew ethics and religion on the one 
hand, and in Greek and oriental religious thought on the I 
other; that is, while preserving with the Hebrew the 
sense of the freedom and absolute worth of the indi- 
vidual soul, and of the fundamental character of sin | 
and holiness, yet realizing, with the Pantheist, the essen- 
tial divinity of human nature, the immanence of the j 
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Uuiyersal and the Eternal m the deptha of each man's 
personal life. 

In the last Lecture I considered how far the external 
world 13 capahle of awakening in man the belief in an 
Eternal Cause and Ground, but, as I then said, religion 
never adecLuately realizes itself in the human conscious- 
ness till we recognize in our inner life the presence of 
Ideals which appeal to us with the authority, not of any 
individual mind, nor of any social combination of indivi- 
dual minds, hut with a quite absolute impemtive. As it 
is characteristic of man as a rational being that he can 
rise above his finite individuality, so in the moral life of 
man Ethics proper shows itself in the form of an Ideal 
of conduct which, although it emerges out of our own 
individual consciousness, has yet a quite universal sig- 
nificance. This felt invitation and injunction to higher 
levels of thought and action has clear characters which 
indicate that it does not originate in that finite and par- 
ticular nature which we share with the animal, but has 
its source ia that universij and rational nature which 
belong to us as consciously participating in that Eternal 
Life, of which our souls are a reproduction. All out 
personal experiences which are occasioned by the finite 
impressions made upon us by the external world are 
capable of eliciting in u5 ideas which are more than 
finite, and which could not be produced by any addi- 
tion or accumulation, either in our own ease or through 
heredity, of merely finite sensations. The experioneea 
of finite extension gradually elicit, but do not constitute, 
the idea of Infinity ; nor does the accumraulution in imagi- 
nation of finite durations constitute the idea of Eternity. 
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In like niaDncr, iu the case of our (esthetic and ethical 
sentiments and judgments, the particular experiences of 
life awaken by degrees Ideals of the True, the Beautiful 
and the Good, which are distinctly recognized as not 
beluuging in a special sense to each one of ua individually, 
but to be the emergence in our consciousness of the per- 
ception, more or less vivid and adequate, of a universal or 
absolute beauty, of a universal or absolute good. This 
higher, or, as I may call it, Bivine element in our con- 
sciousness, is both in its origin, and indeed all through 
its history, associated, and iu a measure limited and 
dimmed, by narrow views, passions and considerations 
of expediency which appertain to (is as individual finite 
beings seeking our immediate or remote personal plea- 
sures and satisfactions; but I maintain that so soon as the 
animal passes into the properly human stage of existence, 
this ideal insight into a good, which is not merely mine 
or yours, but which is absolutely worthful, begins in 
some elementary form to manifest itself as a real factor 
in man's consciousness. The savage whose sympathies 
or hereditary tendencies have led him to identify iu 
some degree his own personal self with the tribal 
unity, not only feels, when his own individual desires 
and the interests of the tribe happen to clash, that there 
is some amount of pain (as the Darwinians would say) 
resulting from allowing the occasional personal appetites 
to override the more permanent social aflfections, but ho 
also feels the incipient prosence of something more than 
this ; he feels that he is bound by some authority, which,. 
is quite distinct from either his natural appetites or his 
natural sympathies, to hold in check his own craving 
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■when the well-being of his tribe demands it.' In like 
manner, in regard to valiant behaviour in war and fortitude 
in bearing pain, the more conspicuous elements in these 
virtues are no doubt explicable as the outcome of animal 
passions: but there is more than this ; the yielding to fear 
or to bodily torture is not only repressed by the savage's 
thought of the consequences to his reputation, but he also 
feels bound to repress it by that element of self-respect or 
honour in his consciousness which authoritatively asserts 
itself.^ So in more advanced stages of civilization, when 
self-indulgence is seen by any one to be undermining and 
paralyzing his higher faculties, there are no doubt strong 
prudential and social considerations which influence him 
to put a curb on his lower appetites : but these are not 
all ; for if these were all, the profligate, on observing 
the wreck of his better nature, would only charge himself 
with imprudence arising from short-sightedness ; there is 
also the consciousness that he has violated a law of his 
ziatnre which is unconditionally binding upon him. It is 
true that the actions which a man performs at the bid- 
ding of this universal or absoluto imperative are in most 
cases in accordance with the moral code of the pereons 
among whom he lives, and they are also actions which 
on the whole are found to be conducive to the general 
welfare of society ; but for all that, in so far as they are 



* See the aJraicable chapter on the "Nature of Moral Authority," 
in Dr. Maitinoau's Types of Ethical Iheonj, Vol. II. 

^ In relation to thia subject, Mr. Huxley's candid admission, in his 
Komanes Lecture, that there is more in the sentiment of 'ought' than 
evolutionist theories avail to explain, is moat important and aignifi- 
cant, as coming from such an unexpected q^uarter. 
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truly moral acts of the individual self, they imply the 
recognition of an absolute obligation ; they contain the 
elements of the sense of duty, and of the attendant 
reverence for a felt authority, which, though it expresses 
itself in the individual consciousness, is recognized as 
having a source which is not individual and particular, 
but universal and eternal. 

The late Prof. Rauwenhoff of Holland, in his recent 
original, and in many respects very valuable, treatise on 
the " Philosophy of Eeligion," aptly expresses the idea, 
which I am seeking to convey, in the following words : 

" The consciousness of Duty is something entirely unique in 
us. Far from always agreeing with inclination, it is for the 
most part opposed to it ; and not only to the inclinations which 
at the very beginning of man's moral life are recognized as per- 
verse, but also to those incUnations from which life is wont to 
derive its most beautiful blossoms and fruits. It forbids the 
great social tod religious reformer at times even to seek a place 
where he can lay his head ; it obliges him prematurely to sacri- 
fice to the hostihty of his opponents his own hfe, which if he 
could have preserved it might have been of inestimable value to 
his fellow-men. It asks nothing about the calculations of utihty 
and expediency. Inexorably and pitilessly it pursues us with 
' Thou must !' {Du musst), and if we give no heed to it there 
comes into the ' Thou must !' a more emphatic tone, and it passes 
over into an imperative ' Thou shalt !' {Du sollst). Through the 
whole of our life (if our higher nature be not stupefied and 
deadened by absorption in pleasure or in some ruling passion) 
.this 'Thou must!' accompanies us, and as we reach any stage 
of ethical development we still feel the pressure of the Ideal 
summoning us to a still higher point of moral perfection."^ 

^ Dr. Hanne's German translation of Eauwenliofif's Wijshegeerie van 
den Godsdienst, p. 233. 
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Rmwenhofl adds : " Not all men feci this. It happens 
even in the ease of intense mental work that the object 
of study may so completely pre-occupy a man that ho 
has heart for nothing else than for his literature, his art, 
his music, his natural science, or whatever else it may 
be." But estimable, he says, as from one point of view 
such all-engrossing devotion to one aim may sometimes 
be, man, nevertheless, becomes in this way little more 
than an instrument ; and as concerns the other sides of 
hia soul's life, he is practically as insensible as a sleep- 
walker is, except to the one idea on the realization of 
which bis mind is concentrated. "But whenever a man 
wakes up from this one-sided absorption, he begins to 
pass this absolute judgment on himself, and the Ideal of 
a more perfect life appeals to him in tones which, he 
cannot choose but hear." 

The Ideal which is here spoken of by Eauwenhoff is 
not something which arises independently of experience ; 
it is only an occasion of experience that it presents itself; 
and the fuller and richer the experience, the more pure 
and elevated the ideal is likely to become. But what is 
here contended for is, that experience and reflection do 
not makey but awaken or elicit the Ideal; the actu;d, the 
individual, calls forth something higher than itself ; and 
the very ideal which social intercourse serves to bring 
into clear consciousness may even turn out to be an 
ideal which morally constrains a man to take a course 
which involves the breaking of the closest and moat 
precious social ties. 

What relation, then, do these ideals of truth, of 
beauty, of gooduess, of infinite love, which speak to us 
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in tones of absolute authority in which nothing flnitt 
nothing merely individual, mingles — what relation, 
ask, do they bear to that Supreme Ground and Cam 
which is discerned at the central core of each raan'a 
consciousness ? Surely they must be regarded as i 
expression of the inmost essence of human nature, ana 
therefore as a revelation of the true character of thati 
Eternal One out of whose substance the spuit of mais 
is formed. It may be objected that these ideals are verj 
different at different stages of mental and moral develop 
ment. No doubt they are, for the elevation of the idei 
is in necessary relation to the state of culture amid whicl 
it arises; still all the evidence goes to prove that as hum 
nature, under the influences of civilization, evolves itfl 
higher faculties and aspirations, the ethical ideal, as i^ 
unfolds and purifies itself from lower admixtures, hecomen 
more and more identical in all the higher forms ( 
humanity, thus showing that it is not the result of indi-^ 
vidual or local accident, but is the making explicit thau 
which is already implicit in the original constitution otfl 
man, I 

RauwenhofE regards the reverence we feel for thej 
moral ideal as the very essence of religion, and he wouldJ 
deny the name "Eeligion" to any cultus in which thiaa 
was not a chief feature. Beligious faith means, in his 1 
view, the faith we have in the moral order of the uni- 
verse ; the conviction that somehow (though the "how" ] 
may be beyond our comprehension) the man who follows I 
the leading of the moral ideal will find that he and the 
purpose of the universe are at one; and he maintains 
that, though we cannot pretend to determine the ends 
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towards which nature is working, there is clearest evi- 
dence that the cosmos is an organism, that the forces 
in the universe have a definite direction imposed on 
them, and that Darwinism has proved nothing that 
weakens or refutes the Aristotelian doctrine that an 
idea to be realized dominates the whole course of evolu- 
tion, and that this idea is essentially the idea of moral 
perfection. 

But though EauwenhofF has such faith in the moral 
order of nature, he will not allow that we are justified 
in assuming that an Eternal Self-consciousness is the 
ground of this moral order. It is admissible, he holds, 
and indeed not only admissible, but very desirable, that 
we should think the Cause and Ground of all things 
under a personal form ; but we must always remember, 
he says, that all such theological conceptions are but 
poetic symbols of a reality which transcends the range 
of human thought. But as Prof. Pfleiderer^ points out, 
Eauwenhoff himself admits that we cannot conceive of 
this moral order except as the expression of a highest 
Will, and also adds that we must cherish and put our trust 
in the truth of this, though "not as a logical conception, 
but as poetry." If Eauwenhoff only means that the 
attempt to conceive of the Ground of the Universe as 
an Eternal Self-consciousness and Will gives us no 
exhaustive conception of the reality, he is doubtless 
right. All that is maintained is, that this mode of 
conception is not simply the only possible one, if we 

' Sea an excellent article by Dr. Otto Pfleiderer ou "Die religiona- 
pbilosophiBchen Werke von Rauwenliotf unci Martineau," iu the Jahr- 
hiicher J'-iir prolevlantUche Tfieologk for 1889. 
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are to Have any conception at all, but that there ai 
good reasons in the constitution of our own minda, ii 
the existence within us of authoritative ideals, and 
the feeling of personal relationship between the bui 
spirit and the Eternal, for holding that in conceivii 
of God after the type of our personal conseiousni 
■we are gaining a true, though only partial, insigW 
into the infinite reality. Eauwenhoff thus agrees wi1 
Eant in recognizing our moral consciousness as thi 
real basis of man's belief in God; but whereas Kant 
obliged by the principles of his philosophy to reach 
belief in God by roundabout inferences from the reality. 
of moral obligation to an Immortality which shall alio' 
of unending approach to perfection, and to a SnprenM 
Being who shall secure moral retribution, Eauwenhofi 
and Dr. Martincau most justly, I believe, find in the 
moral consciousness itself immediate and firm ground 
for theistic belief. Even Prof. H. Sedgwick (though he 
is in close sympathy with the empirical school of philo- 
sophical thought) not only admits that the feeling of 
" ought" is unique, that is, is irresolvable into feelings 
of pleasure, pain or sympathy, but he also agrees thus far 
with Dr. Martinean, that no empirical explanation can 
be given for the recognized moral principle that we are, 
bound to sacrifice our selfish interests when the welfare 
of our fellow-men demands it. Social influences alone 
cannot have generated that ideal of conduct which, aS' 
we have seen, at times imposes on a man the obligation 
to incur social obloquy, and even to sacrifice his life 
without the slightest calculation as to whether society 
will or will not be the gainer by his death. 
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If, then, religious belief has its chief source in man's 
conYiction of the divine authority of his moral ideals, 
how comes it about that established theology has been 
so often the bitter foe of the most truly conscientious 
men ? I hayo already given an answer to this question 
in the previous Lecture on " Culture and Dogmatic 
EeUgion." This terrible mischief has arisen from the 
fact that established churches are ever tempted to forget 
that the only legitimate foundation of their existence 
and of their authority is in the moral consciousness of 
mankind, and hence they generally attach a factitious 
authority to mere forms of doctrinal opinion, to particular 
books and persons. When we consider the unwarranted 
pretensions of nearly all existing established religions, 
we see the justification of Schiller's well-knOwn distich: 

" Welclie Religion ieli bckenne 1 Keino von alien 
Die dti mir neniiBt ! — Und warum Keine t Aua Religion." 

It is through locating ultimate authority, not on its 
legitimate throne in the highest ethical and spiritual 
insight of mankind, but in some supposed exceptional 
revelation, that established churches have so often suc- 
ceeded in blunting and perverting the natural con- 
science of their adherents, and have substituted in its 
place an unnatural ecclesiastical conscience. As Dr. 
Martineau eloquently says, in his "tjeat of Authority 
in Eeligion:"^ 

" It ia in vain to tell me how consr.ientions the ecclesiastical 
persecutors were. There Uea the very charge I make agjiin&t 
ihe Cliurch — that it hits pul into the conicience what has no 
business to be there ; baa treated error of thought as If it were 

1 P. 157. 
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unfaithfulness of will; and misguided the affections of men by ^ 
rendering it possible for them to hate what is moat lovable, and 1 
honour, if not love, what is most hatefuL The whole conception [ 
of an "orthodoxy" indispensable to the security of men's divine I 
relations ia an ethical monstrosity in the presence of which no A 
philosophy of duty is possible and every moral ideal must be j 
dwarfed or deformed." 



There ia, happily, good reason for hoping and expect- 
ing that these attempts to override and supersede the 
natural ethical judgment by the pretence of a superior 
ecclesiastical authority will not long continue to deform 
the civilization of our time. Every fresh generation 
sees with greater clearness that whatever else true reli- 
gion may involve, it certainly involves the recognition 
of the highest ethical ideal as man's only reliable insight 
into the nature and will of God. That every year will 
bring educated persons nearer to this identifying of 
Eeligion with what is highest in Etliics can hardly be 
questioned ; the only doubt which the present condition 
of culture suggests is whether in the future Elhical 
Ideals will take the place of theology, and reverence for 
these ideals replace the faith in that God, in whoso 
essential nature Theism believes that these ideals are 
eternal realities. This important practical question calls, 
accordingly, for serious consideration. 

The, in many respects, admirable founder of Positivism 
maintains that it is impossible for the human mind to 
make a real synthesis of humanity and nature; that is, 
to discover any one principle or being out of which both 
arise ; for nature, he holds, in itself has no features which 
are in harmony with human ideals. But still Comte 
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maintains that religious thought must somehow manage 
to hannonize and unify the inward and the outward aspecta 
of human life so as to conceive of a Unity the thought 
of which shall serve to kindle inspiration and enthusiasm. 
As he maintains that the human mind cannot reach this 
unity (aa Theism professes to do) by a real or objeciive 
synthesis, it must take the next best course, viz, unify 
the two by the play of poetic imagination, or, as Comte 
expresses it, by a subjeetive synthesis. 

"The logic of religion," he aaya, "when freed from scientilic 
empiricism, will not confine itself any longer to the domain of 
hypotheses which are capable of verification. It must in the 
end find its completion in the domain much wider and not Isaa 
legitimate, which, without offending the reason, ia pecuharly 
suited to develop the feelings. The utterances of true poetry 
are better adapted to our moral wants, and are aa harmonious 
as those of sound philosophy with the intellectual conditions 
of thia relative synthesis. They ought, therefore, to obtain a 
great extenaion and influence in our efforts to ayateraatize our 
thoughts ; and Positivism permits of their dohig so without any 
danger of confusion between the two distinct methods of think- 
ing which openly conaecratea the one to Reality, the other to 
Ideality."^ 

In precisely the same spirit Frederick Lange, the 
author of the valuable " History of Materialism," en- 
deavours to show that it has not been truth, but illusions, 
which have kindled spiritual enthusiasm and founded 
the great religions of the world. He is, no doubt, quite 
justified in contending aa he does that in the beliefs 
that have swayed so many souls at the birth-period of a 
new and influential religion, many of the ideas which 

• Prof. E. Caitd'a Social Pkilos-jphy and Religion of Comtf. 
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have most strongly acted on the emotions and the mil 
have not been ideas which the science of that age, or 
indeed of any age, could verify. But when Lange pro- 
ceeds to argue that, therefore, mere Ideals, which are 
not supposed to correspond to any reality, will suffice to 
kindle and sustain religious fervour and ethical zeal, he 
overlooks the essential point, viz. that whether these 
beliefs were or were not consistent with the highest 
culture of the age that held them, they were, at all 
events, beliefs which were regarded by the believers in them 
as in true accord with the deepest reality ; and had these 
believers come to see that their beliefs had no other 
foundation than in the poetic imagination of the prophets 
who uttered them, the religious movement to which they 
gave rise would assuredly have forthwith collapsed. As 
Heinrich Lang of Zurich pertinently remarked in reply 
to Lange, Religions have ever fallen when people no 
longer believed in them; that is to say, when people 
have come to see that their doctrines are only poems and 
not truth. 

" That is not the fate of poems which profess to deal with 
creations of the imagination. Has Homer's Iliad become dis- 
credited since the Gods and heroes have no longer been believed 
in ? Has Goethe's Iphigeneia passed into oblivion because nobody 
thinks the story on which it is founded a fact ? Poems hold 
their own if they ajsthetically satisfy, religions fall when they 
are no longer beheved in. '^ 

It is quite futile, then, for Positivists to suppose that 
a merely subjective or imaginative synthesis of the 
ground of nature with human ideals will avail to create 

^ Versuch eiiier Christlichen Dogmatik, 
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and sustain a real and effective religious faith. And if 
we carefully consider that Worship of Humanity with 
which Corate and his disciples have sought to repUioe 
Theism, we cannot, I think, avoid the conclusion that it 
lacks the essentials of a satisfying and effective religion. 
As I indicated in a former Lecture, it is only by personi- 
fying or hypostatizing the abstract idea of Humanity 
(after the fashion of a Platonic Realist), and hence intro- 
ducing as all-important one of those very metaphysical 
conceptions which, according to Cerate's fundamental 
law, cultivated society is supposed to have done with 
for ever, that the Grand-etre can at all perform the func- 
tion of an object of worship. And when we leave this 
metaphysical fiction and contemplate the fact, we find 
that the aggregate of individual human beings is about 
the least inspiring object of reverence that man's specu- 
lative imagination ever devised. It is nut in the con- 
templation of human beings in the mass that any reli- 
gious sentiment or faith takes its rise. 

Such faith is kindled (as Comte himself was very well 
aware when he drew up his interesting Calendar of the 
Saints of Positivism) by contemplating the lives and cha- 
racters of those among mankind who have been the purest 
and noblest representatives in their respective spheres of 
that Divine Ideal -which is implicit in the depths of every 
human soul. Such men are, no doubt, the real redeemers 
of humanity. But why are these select spirits of suoh 
surpassing interest, of such infinite worth ? "Why is the 
contemplation of their lives and their thoughts such a 
perennial source of inspiration, such an efficient means of 
awakening religious faith and ethical enthusiasm? Surely 
b2 
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it is because in them that Ideal which is dimly presei 
and operative in every human mind incarnates itself in i 
living concrete character; and the divinity thus realize 
in a grand personality fertilizes and fructifies those germd 
of divinity which are inherent in every soul, because ever] 
rational soul is the offspring or reproduction of Him iqj 
whom aU true ideals have at once their source and thei^ 
realization. Did we suppose that the ideas of the tbinkei 
or poet, the creative genius of the artist, the divine lovoj 
of the saviours of the world, were but splendid develop 
ments of the merely individual and accidental resourooM 
of their particular minds, we should indeed wonder an 
and admire them for their exceptional splendour ; 
should note how grandly they overtop the average levels 
of their fellow-mortals ; but in such a case they wouldil 
he quite ineffective to awaken in us religion. What] 
kindles faith and enthusiasm as we come into personalB 
contact, either through the living voice or through lite- I 
rature, with these divinest of our brethren, is the inspir- ■ 
ing consciousness that in them that divine ideal, whichJ 
in us is but a vision and an aspiration, has become a I 
concrete possession of mankind, and under this influenoi 
the ideals of truth, beauty and love (those features o{9 
the authoritative Universal in our souls) become invested^ 
with quite new life and interest, and for a season aH^ 
least we feel assured that the Ideal is after all the moat J 
truly Real. As this Divine side of our nature is thui 
called forth into clear and intense self-consciousness, the I 
finite Self spontaneously recognizes with joy its deep! 
inner relationship and communion with that Eternal Self! 
who is felt to be revealing Himself and His essentialj 
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character in that aspiration, hope and faith which the 
vivid presentment of the Ideal never fails, in some 
measure, to call forth in the human mind. 

Thus the eosmologieal demand for an adequate Ground 
and Cause for all finite existences, of which I spoke in 
the last Lecture, blends with the ethical and spiritual 
iusight of our highest moods, and in their union they 
generate in all rational souls some degree of that strength- 
ening religious belief which enabled the world's repre- 
sentative Theist to say, " I am not alone, for the Father 
is with me." 

Because the spirit of man, in those elements of our self- 
consciousness which reveal the Universal and the Ideal, 
is of the same substance with the Eternal and Absolute 
One, the inmost life of man and the life of God so indi- 
visibly blend that it may almost bo said, in a certain 
sense, that they are identical. If we say with Tennyson, 
"our wills are ours to make them Thine," we may also 
say " our Ideals are Thy Eeality, and Thou dost reveal 
them in our inner life that we may, by moral effort and 
by self-surrendering love, weave them into the very tex- 
ture of our character, and so make them increasingly Real 
to us as they are eternally Eeal to Thee." The law of 
conduct which the beauty of the Ideal invites, and which 
the moral imperative enjoins, is, as Kant and T. H. Green 
truly held, felt to be imposed upon us by ourselves ; but 
it is at the same time felt to be imposed upon us by the 
Eternal Self or God, who is at oneo the Ground of all 
cosmical life and of our individual existences. 

And it is, no doubt, because the positive ethical Ideal 
is the same in all spirits that have reached the same level 
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of mental and moral culture, that nearly all scliools of | 
ethical theory, however much they may differ in their j 
■way of accounting for the genesis and mode of devo- j 
lopment of the ethical ideal, agree that the supreme I 
principle in Ethics is the principle of Spiritual Love. ] 
Love, in its purest essence, is the emotion which attends 
the conscious realization of a deep oneness or identity of ] 
nature between one finite soul and another, and between I 
the finite Self and the Eternal Self. Every expression ] 
imd actualization of the Ideal in human life, whether it J 
be in the higher reaches of " divine philosophy," in I 
poeti'y, in art or music, or, chief of all, in the possession -| 
of the sonl by spiritual love, all awaken the sense of a ■] 
deeper unity beneath individual variety and plurality. 
Ethics ia simply the growing insight into, and the e£fort J 
to actualize in society, that sense of fundamental kinship 1 
and identity of substance in all men, while Eeligion is I 
the emotion and the devotion which attends the realiza* I 
tion iu our self-consciousness of an inmost spiritual rela- ] 
tiousbip, arising out of that unity of Substance which ' 
constitutes man the true son of the Eternal Father, 

It is because of this essential identity of substance i 
■which relates all finite souls to each other and to God, J 
that I cannot but think that the leaders of the ** Ethical 1 
Culture " movement, among whom are some of the noblest ] 
of men, are unconsciously standing in the way of the 
realization of the divine end which they have at heart i 
when they attempt to dissociate ethical enthusiasm and 
effort from that deep sense of metaphysical unity and . 
spiritual relationship with the Absolute Ground of all 1 
existence of which our ethical insight and sense of j 
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moral obligation is only a partial, ttough most impor- 
tant phase. Ap;irt from the faith, Ihe hope, and the 
consciousness of infinite sympathy and support which 
springs from the religious feeling of immediate persimal 
rehitionship and communion with the Eternal Ground 
and animating Spirit of the cosmos, of whose essential 
nature man's ethical ideals, in so far as they become 
purified and perfected, are the ever-present expression, 
the sphere of ethical interest and enthusiasm is unrea- 
sonably and unnaturally narrowed, and is divorced from 
conscious relation to that deeper and central life of the 
universe in which all that is true in science, beautiful in 
literature and art, noble and heroic in conduct, ecstatic 
and uplifting in religious aspiration and devotion, find 
their common ground, their unification, and their inner- 
most vitality. 

Our apprehension of God may be faint or vivid, but 
it is not to be explained as gained by inference from the 
action upon us of something external to ourselves. It 
is the gradual emergence in man's self-consciousness of 
a clearer vision of that Eternal Self whose essential cha- 
racter becomes clearer as the ideals of fhe human mind 
and heart become higher and purer. Two great princi- 
ples are admitted by nearly all moralists to hold supreme 
rank in the ethical scale, Ihe principle of Eighteousness 
or Justice, and the principle of Benevolence or Love. 
By many theologians God's Justice and God's Love have 
been regarded as antagonistic principles. Jesus, bow- 
ever, clearly saw, and the world's greatest thinkers agree 
with him, that Justice, or mural retribution, the principle 
that " as a man sows so shall he reap," so far from admit- 
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ting of real opposition to the principle of true Benevo*- j 
lence, derives its very being and eternal validity from 1 
the fact that Infinite Love ia at the helm of the univerae. j 
The insight, then, into the Divine Being, which our ] 
moral consciousness gives, is that God is at once eternal I 
Justice and eternal Love, and that He is eternal Justice | 
because He is Eternal Love. 

But is it so ? Does the actual universe as interpreted 1 
by science, do the facts of individual life and of humanl 
history, accord with and endorse this a priori insight of ' 
the cunseicnee and the heart, that Love, or the aim to 
tommunicate the highest possible good, has been and is 
the regnant principle in the universe ? The answer to 
this question cannot fail to be influenced to an immense 
extent by the view which the answerer takes of the valid- 
ity of that ethical insight which we have been discussing. 
If the belief that God is Love were reached, as an induc- 
tion from the study of nature and history, then, of course, 
to take this belief with us as a clue when we have to 
deal with the stem reality of Natural and Moral Evil 
would be mere reasoning in a circle. It appears to me 
evident that the belief that Love belongs to the essence 
of God's nature is, in general, based on the principle, 
which each religious mind verifies for itself, that man 
most truly realizes his own higher nature when his con- 
duct is at the free disposal of rational self-forgetful love; 1 
and the mind spontaneously infers, and feels itself justi- 
fied in inferring, that the principle which speaks with j 
highest authority in the individual consciousness is also j 
the principle which is dominant in the universe. Thftj 
human mind is thus generally predisposed, or, if you prefa 
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to say so, prejudiced, through faith in its own ethical 
insight, in favour of the conclusion that hoth nature and 
humanity have their origin in the causality of a Being 
whose aim is to confer the highest possible good on the 
aggregate of sentient and self-conscious beings whom 
He creates, or, as I have preferred to phrase it in these 
Lectures, into whom He differentiates, in some measure, 
Hia own subatance. 

The most important recent attempt to prove that the 
universe, apart from man, is wholly devoid of any ethical 
character, is the Romanes Lecture on " Evolution and 
Ethics," recently delivered at Oxford by Prof. Huxley ; 
and in the brief treatment of the problem of Evil which 
I am able to give here, I wiU have chiefly in view Prof. 
Huxley's representationa. Now it is to be noted first 
that Prof, Huxley takes no account whatever of the 
above ethical prejudgment concerning the character of 
the Cause of the universe. It appears to him, for 
instance, a somewhat surprising and regrettable feature 
in the philosophy of the Stoics, with whom in other 
respects he finds himself in general sympathy, "that 
they perfected, if they did not invent, that ingenious and 
plausible form of pleading, the Theodicy, for the pur- 
pose of showing, firstly, that there is no such thing as 
evil ; secondly, that if there is, it is the necessary cor- 
relate of good ; and moreover, that it is either due to 
our own fault, or inflicted for our benefit,"' 

I doubt very much if Prof, Huxley, whose evident 

devotion to truth and to humanity all must admire, is 

himself altogether free from this tendency to form for 

1 P. 24. 
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himself a Theodicy. It appears very probable, from tho 
statement made oa the last page of his printed Lecture, 
viz. that '* the man who hopes to abate the essential . 
evil in the world must east aside the notion that the 
escape from pain is the proper object of life," that our 
eminent biologist is not wholly without the faith that if I 
the Absolute has not kept pain and sorrow out of tho \ 
cosmos, it is probably because the existence of pain and I 
sorrow is a necessary condition of the attainment of a [ 
higher good. 

He tells us that he cannot see why, among "the end- 
less possibilities open to omnipotence," that of "a sinless 
happy existence" ^ should not have been selected. Bat 
why does he not say that he cannot see why, among the 
possibilities open to the Eternal, that of a perfectly com- 
fortable existence, containing at the same time rich 
opportunities for the manifestation of self-sacrificing 
love and morul heroism, should not have been selected? 
Clearly it is because he cannot but regard this pai-ticular 
combination as not being among the possibilities open to 
what be calls "omnipotence." And I should feel much 
surprised to learn that Prof. Huxley does not in his 
inmost heart endorse the satisfaction which the Theist 
feels in the thought that " among the possibilities open" 
to Him, the Absolute has chosen that one which allows 
the rational spirit to approach to, and to experience, that 
highest blessedness which is cheaply purchased at the 
cost of long-continued self-sacrifice, pain and son-ow. 

When Mr. Spencer looks forward to an ideal condition 
of things in which there shall be little or no pain, and 
» P. 25. 
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little or no opportunity for self-sacrifice, and 1 
speaks of "suffering as "a passage to a lower state of 
perfection," it may well be questioned whether these 
great thinkers have at all realized what the universe 
would lose if its Eternal Ground and Cause had no other 
and higher aim than the complete avoidance of suffering. 
Aa Dr. Momerie justly and eloquently writes: 

" I say we may well thank God for the existence of such 
suffering. 'We will not complfiin,' aays Thomas Carlyle, 'of 
Dante's miseries : had all gone right with him as he wished it, 
Florence would Iiave had another prosperous lord mayor, but 
the world would have lost the Uivina Commedia,' Again, we 
do not know much about Shakespeare's Ufe ; but we do know 
from hia sonnets that he had suffered vastly. The most striking 
instance, however, that I am acquainted with of the way in 
which poets ' learn in suffering what they teach in song,' is to 
be found in Tennyson. The only great poem he has written is, 
' In Memoriam ;' and that, as you know, he wrote soon after the 
loss of hia friend, Arthur Hallam. See now the inspiration he 
derived from suffering. Why, there are single stauzaa in "In 
Memoriam' worth ten thousand times as much as all his other 
poems put together. And it is not only those who will have a 
niche in the Temple of Fame that are teachers of sorrow's divine 
lessons. I have known women of whom the world will never 
hear, whose whole Ufe was one protracted grief — who, by their 
patience, their faith, their cheerfulness, their unselfishness, have 
preached to all who came near them sermons more eloquent by 
far than were ever delivered from any pulpit — sermons in com- 
parison with which the discourses ot Chrysostom or Savonarola 
must have been tame and dull."' 

As Miss F. P. Cobbe expresses it in her beautiful 
hymn, "All noblest things are bom in agony," Struggle 
and anguish in some form and measure is the inevitable 
1 The Origin of Evil, and other Semums, p. 21. 
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lot of those whose devotion to the Ideal is of the right 
genuine sort ; and the idea ever haunts niy own mind, 
though I have no direct proof to offer in its justification, 
that the suHering of those divinest sons of God who 
most richly share in His true inward peace and blessed- 
ness, has its supreme counterpai-t in the inmost being of 
that Eternal Father who may be truly said to be ever 
sacrificing Himself that Natiire and Humanity may live, 
and of whose infinite sympathy with the joys and woes 
of His dependent offspring we may believe that our finite 
experiences can give but a faint inkling.^ 

"With regard to the presence of Moral Evil, the usual 
explanation which spontaneously occurs to most minds 
appears to me to be an adequate one. Appalling as is 
the blackness and deformity which Sin introduces into 
the cosmos, yet the absence of it from the world would 
surely not exhibit a nett profit to mankind, if with it 
departed, as must needs depart, all true moral freedom, 

' See on thia subject a thoughtful volume of sermons, Religion m 
Life, by Rev. Edwin Smith, M.A., p. 9-1, and also a tmct by the Inte 
Rev. T, T. Lynch, entitled. Amongst TraneyreMSorg. In a striking 
sermon (which the author conceives to be written from Hegel's point 
of view), the following remark occurs ; " The only true and profit- 
able way of studying God is through ethical principles. Any t 
eeptions of God which impose ethical limitations on ,Him, or that ara 
ethically valueless for a?, are worse than uselesB, for they are 
The former of these two canons escliniea the Unitarian God, for tha 
God of the Unitarians cannot comply with the central and essential 
ethical principles, viz. the sacrificing of self to find aeW—LiverpoiH ' 
Pnljiit, March, 1893, p. 34, I am quite unable to see why a monopoly 
of this mode of thinking about God is claimed either for the old- . 
fashioned Trinitarians or for the new-fashioned Hegelian ones. It so i 
happens that I know some Unitarians who not only have this c 
ceptiou of God, but lay great stress upon it. 
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all genuine responsibility. To ask wliy wrong-doing ia 
in the world, is Tirtually to aak why Evolution did not 
stop short at the animal stage and not press upwards 
into human experience. In Dr. Martineau's words : 
"To set up an absolute harrier against the admission of 
wrong, ia to arrest the system of things at the mere 
natural order, and detain life at the stage of a human 
menagerie, instead of letting it culminate in a moral 
society."^ 

"Who that earnestly reflects would really wish for a 
world in which all that is truly ethical should be lacking, 
and where all those sentiments of moral admiration and 
of moral reprobation and indignation which impart the 
highest interest and sublimity to the grand drama of 
each individual life and of the history of mankind, 
should be transformed into mere eesthetie judgments 
concerning the inevitable phases of relative beauty and 
iigliness in the course of cosmical and biological evolution ? 
It must be remembered, too, that if the possibility of 
Moral Evil were absent, the conscious relation between 
the human soul and the immanent Father would lose all 
those essential elements of aspiration and felt personal 
sympathy for the existence of which a certain dualism 
of will and personality is an indispensable condition.^ 

1 A Study ofBeligion, Vol. II. p. 108. 

^ The above inadequate treatment of this great prolilem of the 
existence of Moral Evil is intended only as an inlrodiietion to the 
study of the Hiiliject. Those interested in it will find tlie clearest 
and fullest presentation and iliscussion of all the phases of the question 
in Dr. Martineau's great work, A Siudij of Religion, Vol. II. They 
should also read Dr. Momerie's admirable sermons on the Origin of 
Moil, from whiuh I have quoted above, and also the Rov. George 
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And now I will turn to what is called Natural or i 
Physical Evil. Dues this Evil fatally collide with that i 
character which the intuitions of our ethical conscious- 
ness prompt us to asei'ibe to the Eternal? The maia 
purpose of Prof. Huxley's Romanes Lecture is to prove 
that the cosmical principle which dominates the process 
of Evolution up to the point when man appears and 
begins to feel an elementary moi-al ideal, is diametrically 
opposed to that course of action which the moralized 
man regards as right. "Let us understand," he says, 
" once for all, that the ethical progress of society depends, 
not on imitating the cosmic process, still less in running 
away from it, but in combating it.'" Now if this is a 
correct way of expressing the principle of cosmic evolu- 
tion, we find ourselves confronted with an astounding j 
conception of the universe. Here is a cosmos which | 

St. Clair's Handbook on Evil, Physical and Mara! One of tho ablest 
attempts to solve the problem is the Kev. Churl ^ J y 1 me of 
Borraons on The }fystery of Pain, Death and S d tl f 11 wing 

passage from a Intter written to Mr. Voysey by a dei d bro her of 
bis, an Anglican clei^yman, happily expresses lb m n f at re T ihe 
Tlieiatic solution : " Why was it that evil ivaa perm tt 1 to m into 
the world 1 .... The explanation lies in lialf a-dozeu words ; that tha 
highest manifestation of any nature can only take pla'je, i.e. its highest I 
qualities can only be in exercise and the depth of its resoui'ces and the < 
euffidency of its strength only fully called out, in dealing with what is 
antagonistic to itself. Any nature less or meanL-r than Divine would 
have left evil and antagonism but of his Creation — as a parent would 
keep it out of his nursery, or a master from his school, and would have 
revelled in the eon I em plat in n of scenes of happiness and onier. But 
the higher nature lets in the evil, tbo disorder, the trouble, knowing ] 
the inexhaustible and matchless force of its resources to deal with it 
and subdue it." 



' P. 34. 
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bears all the marks of being a unitary system ; we 
have learned from Prof. Huxley in one of the articles he 
has contributed to the Nineteenth Century^ that there is 
no better way of describing the course of evolution than 
as " a materialized logical process ;" and in the Lecture 
before us we are told that, in the view of science, the 
cosmos " assumes the aspect, not so much of a permanent 
entity, as of a changeful process, in which nought endures 
save the flow of energy and the rational order which per- 
vades it.^''^ But strange to say, this system of rational 
order, which up to a certain stage exhibits not the 
slightest traces of a dominant benevolence, or, indeed, of 
any benevolence at all, all at once begins to evolve a 
being whose fundamental principles of conduct are in 
complete antagonism to the whole spirit of the process 
which has generated him. This cosmic nature, which 
we are told is "no school of virtue,"^ manages somehow 
to present as its culminating product a race of beings 
who (to use Prof. Huxley's words) " do not doubt that, 
so far fortb as they possess a power of bettering things, 
it is their paramount duty to use it, and to train alt their 
intellect and energy to the supreme service of their 
kind."* 

Surely, then, the evolution of nature as thus presented 
to the hearers and readers of the Romanes Lecture is 
bardly a process to be characterized as "rational order," 
For raysclf, I cannot but think that the Cosmos is marked 
by much more unity of purpose and inherent rationality 
than Prof. Huxley gives it credit for. Is, for instance, 



1 February, 1888, p. 164. 
" P. 27. 



' P. i (the italics a 
' P. 31. 
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the relation between man's animal appetites and passions, 
and his gradually devoloping ethical ideal, of such a 
nature that it is an accurate and adequate account of the 
matter to say that "the cosmos works through the lower 
nature of man, not for righteousness, but against it?"^ 
In some respects the lower nature of man, as well as of 
nnimals beneath him in the biological scale, appears, as in 
the parental and social instincts, to be an anticipation 
of, and preparation for, ethical principles of conduct ; and 
even when passion and greed collide, as in self-conscious 
ni:in they so often do, with the ethical imperative, this 
very antagonism, so far from having no ethical signifi— 
cance, is the indispensable condition of that free self-for- 
mation of moral character on the part of rational agents 
which seems to be the final result for which the cosmical 
process has been all along preparing, and towards which. 
it has through its whole course been tending. 

John Stuart Mill, in his Essay on Nature, has depicted 
the apparently unmoral or malevolent features of the 
cosmos in the darkest possible tints ; yet in his final 
Essay on Theism he writes : 

" Endeavouring to look at the question without partiality or 
prejmlice, and without allowing wishes to have any infiueuca 
o\'er judgment, it does appear that, granting the existence of 
design, there is a preponderance of evidence tliat the Creator 

desired the pleasure of hia creatures Even in cases when 

pain results, like pleasure, from the machinery itself, the appear- 
ances do not indicate that contrivance was bi-ought into play 
purposely to produce pain ; what is indicated is rather a clumsi- 
ness in the contrivance employed for some other purpose. The 
author of the machinery is no doubt accoimtable for having 
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made it auBceptible of pain ; but this may have been a necessary 
condition of its susceptibility to pleasure ; a supposition wliich 
avails nothing on the theory of an Omnipotent Creator, but is an 
extremely probable one in the case of a contriver working under 
the limitation of inexorable laws and indestructible properties 
of matter. The susceptibility being conceded as a thing which 
did enter into design, the pain itself usually seems like a thing 
imdesigned ; a casual result of the collision of the organism with 
some outward force to which it was not intended to be exposed, 
and which, in many cases, provision is even made to hinder it 
from being exposed to. There is, therefore, mnch appearance 
that pleasure is agreeable to the Creator, while there is very 
Httle or any appearance that pain is so : and there is a certabt 
amount of justification for inferring, on grounds of Natural 
Theology alone, that Benevolence is one of the attributes of the 
Creator."^ 

Hermann Lotze has, I believe, conclusively stown 
that the mechanical necessity, which everywhere marks 
the lower planes of coamical existence, is an indispensable 
foundation for the advent of an intelligent and morally 
free being such as man is, for it alone furnishes the 
needful condition alike for scientific knowledge and for 

• Three Eesaya on Rdigion, p. 190. It is to he noted, that even 
if the development of animal species ia mainly conditioned by the 
" struggle for existence," this struggle by no means involves any great 
amount of suffering. Mr. Wallace, who ranlis with Darivin himaolf 
as an authority on this matter, writes : " Now that the war of Nature 
ia better known, it has been dwelt upon by many writers as presenting 
80 vast an amount of cruelty and pain as to be revolting to our instincta 

of humanity Now there is, I tbink, good reason to believe that 

all thia ia greatly exaggerated; that the supposed 'torments' and 
' miaeriea' of animals have httle real existence, but are the reflection 
of the imagined sensations of cultivated men and women in similar 
circumstances ; and that the amount of actual suffering caused by the 
strugHle foe existence among animals is altogether insignificant. " — 
DiU-wmisin, pp. 36, 37. 
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the freo formation of moral character. The fallacy 1 
involved in the popular assumption (in which one i 
surprised to find such a thinker as Prof. Huxley apps-l 
rently acquiescing), that God, in manifesting His love inj 
the eternal creation of the cosmos, has wholly unlimitt 
possibilities, is admirably exposed in the following pas-1 
sage from Dr. Martineau's " Study of Religion : " 



L infinite '. 



asinesshave 'imperfections' in t 
Has he not power to bar the 
Yes, I reply, if he lives out of bia boundless freedom and, from 
moment to moment, acta unpledged, conducting all things by 
the miscellany of incalculable mii-acles, there is notliing to 
hinder his Will from entering 'where it listeth,' and all things d 
will be ' possible to him.' Eut, if once he commits his Will tb' J 
any determinate method, and for the reaUzation of his euda I 
selects and institutes a scheme of instrumental rules, he thereby 1 
shuts the door on a thousand things that might have been J 
before; he has defined his cosmical equation, and only th« 
results can be worked out from it which are compatible witi 
the values of its roots. If the square of the distance gives thi 
ratio of decreasing gravitation, the imiverse must forego thqfl 
effects wliich would arise from the rule of the cube. If, for two fl 
transparent media, the index of relative refraction is made con- 
stant, the phenomena are excluded which woidd arise were in 
variable. Every legislative volition narrows the range of evi 
previously open, and substitutes necessity for contingency; 
a group or system of laws, in providing for the occiurence c 
one set of phenomena, relinquishes the conditions of auothenj 
It is vain, therefore, to appeal to the al mightiness of Croil, unleul 
you mean to throw away the relations of any established x 
verse and pass into his uncomlitioned infinitude ; in the c 
be has abnegated it ; and there is a limit for what you majj 
demand from it as within its compass. The limits, it is 
which are assigned to its play are self-imposed: but, in order ^ 
any determinate action at all, some limits had to be assigned 8 
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and unless you can show that to a different scheme better posai- 
bilitiea and a less mixed good would have attached themselves, 
a tone of complaint which can only be justified by such com- 
parative criticiam ia out of place."' 

As to tlie existence of pain in animals, it is quite con- 
ceivable, as J. S. Mill points out, that the liability to it 
is an indisponsible condition of the enjoyment of plea- 
sure. The psychological principle of relativity appears, 
indeed, to indicate that such a necessary relation between 
pleasure and pain is not only conceivable, but is the real 
state of the case ; and the beneficent mission of want 
and suffering in directing the animal's conduct aright, 
and in preserving it from greater ills, has been a common 
theme of moralists from ancient times.^ 

> Vol II. p. 85, lat ed. 

* There ia another aspect of nature which liag often been noticed 
by tbeiata as indicating the ethical aa well aa the logical nnitj of tho 
cosmos. It is eo admirably expressed in a recent sermon by the 
Eev. J. Thoraaa, M.A., and ia ao strongly confirmatiye of the conclu- 
sion which we have reached by another route, that I feel impelled to 
append the passage : " Selfishness is self-destructive. This law arises 
f]-om the fundanieutal ethical principle that ethical life ia the realiza- 
tion of self through what is otiier than self. Indeed we find this law 
of inter-dependence everywhere, revealing that even the physical crea- 
tion ia ethical at heart. All things thrive in proiKirtion aa they relate 
themselves to the world around them, in proportion as they eurrender 
tliemaelvea to their environment. While the branches surrender their 
independence, and lose themselves in the tree, they grow beautiful 
with leaf and flower and fruit ; but, as soon as thoy detach tliemaelvea 
from the general life, they begin to wither and rot, and men gather 
them into bandies, and burn them. While the members surrender 
their individual life to the one life of the body, the rich blood coui-sea 
through them and they become strong and vigorous, but a severed 
member aoon becomes a withered, shapeless thing. So the selfish 
man ethically destroys himself by selfishnosa. It is as wa loviujjly 

t2 
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There remains one more aspect of this grand problenii 
of juatifying the ways of God in the cosmos to the ques- 
tioning intellect and the ethical insight of His offspring, 
man ; it is the presence of God in History, and the 
question whether the facts of History support the theistio 
position that those forces, or springs of action, in human' 
nature, which the ethical consciousness declares to be 
intrinsically the higher, do, as human nature and social 
organisms develop, become more and more the regnant 
principles which control and subjugate the relatively 
lower passions and affections of mankind. Along tho 
line of argument which leads to an affirmative answer 
to this question I cannot in these Lectures travel ; but 
this is no cause for regret, for even should I attempt so 
to do, you would find me a far less competent and inte- 
resting guide than the one that is ready at your hand in 
Dr. Martineau's powerful chapter on the "Triumpha of 
Force in History."^ ■ 

I may conclude this outline-sketch of a Theodicy with, 
the repetition of the remark which I made in introducing 
the subject, viz. that I am not contending that, apart 
from the insight into the nature of the Eternal which, 
man's ethical and spiritual experience affords, the out- 

surrenJer ouraelvea to the larger life of tho world, realizing that wb 
are but parts of a Diviue whole, in and through which we must find ■ 
our true life, that our thought will expand into a ntihler conception of 
life, our B^mpathies will be quickened, enlarged, euriched, retinetl and 
purified, and our action will become more holj, vigorous, intensa and 
comprehensive. In proportion as we give shall wo receive, and tha 
power of perfect sacrillue ia also the power of perfect life." — Liaerpout 
Fvlpit, March, 1893. 

» A Stvdy of Religion, Vol. U. p. 116, lat ed. 
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ward aspects of the world of nature and of the world of 
humanity would furnish wholly conclusive evidence that 
God is Love. What I do contend for is, that the main 
features of natural and human evolution are confirmative 
of this Theistic faith, and that there appear to be no 
established facts, physical or mental, which even to our 
very limited vision are necessarily incompatible with that 
belief in God's essential character which the pressure of 
the Ideal in our own inner life continually inspires and 
sustains. 



Lecttee tul 



ABSOLUTE IDEALISM, 



The hinUman of religicoiB thought in this oountiy will 
hare to chronicle^ as a somewhat importaat feature in the 
iq/oculations current during the Litter half of this century, 
the appearance in England and Scotland, especially at 
the great educational centres of Oxford and Glasgow, of 
an importation of Oerman philosophy, which has taken 
strong hold of many reflective minds, and during the 
last ten years especially has given a particular colour to 
much of our ethical and theological literature on both 
sides of the Atlantic. I refer to the movement of thought 
called ^^ Bational" or ^^ Absolute" Idealism ; a movement 
whiohy it is admitted, has its origin in the writings of 
llegeL 

At the time when Hegelianism was first introduced 
into this country, some thirty years ago, it had almost 
ceased to be taught as a philosophical system in Germany, 
though no doubt it had left a marked and permanent 
impression on philosophical speculation. But philoso- 
phical thinkers in Germany had become dissatisfied with 
Ilogol's system as a whole, and the prevalent interest had 
passed over either to such forms of spiritual realism as 
Uermann Lotze^s views presented, or to those psycho- 
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physical researches to which. Prof. "Wimdt at Leipsic and 
his disciples have given such celebrity. In the sphere 
of religious and theological thought, likewise, the Hege- 
lian philosophy has, in Germany, largely given place 
to a theological theory in some respects essentially 
opposed to it, especially on the hasal question of the 
freedom of the will, viz. the system of religious thought 
put forth in the writings of the late Albrecht Eitschl 
of Gottingen, and developed by Prof. Hermann and 
others. It is to this school of theological thought 
rather than to the Hegelian that the majority of the 
younger theologiims of Germany now louk for light and 
guidance. 

There are, I believe, clear indications that Hegelianisiu 
as a philosophy of religion ia already losing its interest 
in this country, and in all probability its fate here will 
only repeat what has happened at an earlier date in its 
native land. The logical development of its principles, 
in the writing of Prof. Alexander and of Mr. F. H. 
Bradley, leads to issues wliieh will hardly satisfy any 
theistic thinker, and the present determined opposition 
to it by able men who have been trained in its prin- 
ciples, such as Prof. Andrew Beth, Prof. James Seth, 
Prof. Schiller and others, are all signs which indicate 
incipient disintegration. The appointment, however, of 
several thinkers of this school to the Scottish Gifford 
Lectureship, will, probably, cause it to remain for some 
time to come as an influential factor in tiie speculative 
religious thought of English-speaking nation.?. 

On the surface it seems somewhat strange that the 
Hegelian mode of dealing with ultimate problems should 
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have had any special attraction for the Aaglo-SaxMi mind, 1 
for, while British thought delights to keep very close to tho i 
facts of sensation, Absolute Idealism appears to soar into ] 
quite transcendent regions of speculation. Appearaneefl ] 
here, however, are very deceptive. Genuine Hegelianism I 
hits very close affinities with the popular view of Evolu- 
tion, and with prevalent scientific ideas. It is true that it | 
lays down as its fundamental doctrine that all objective 1 
jihenomena require for their existence a unifying prin- | 
ciple of thought, which by thinking them gives them 
tho only reality they possess. But when the scientist 
or the psychologist hiis once allowed that all his facts J 
liave on one side this philosophical or theological aspect J 
towards the unifying thought, the Hegelian theory will ] 
not trouble them with any more call tor the recognition i 
(if the activity or causality of God. In the Hegelian 
view the Absolute exhaustively manifests Himself in 
physical and psychical phenomena, past, present, and to 
come ; and all that can be known of nature and God is ' 
to be learned by the progressive study of these pheno- 
mena. Dii'cct action of the Universal Spirit on the finite 
spirit in response to prayer or aspiration, such as moat 
Theists recognize, has no intelUgiblo meaning from tho 
Hegelian point of view. Every experience of the soul's 
communion with God has its only possible explanation 
in its inevitable relations to the other psychical facts 
of a man's inner life, and, therefore, its rationale falls ■ 
wholly within the scope of psychological science. And 
as Hegelianism also rejects Free-wiU in the true sense I 
of that term, it makes all nature, physical and psychical i 
alike, a neccssai-y process of evolution with the inevitable j 
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sequences of which no causal action, either of God's 
spirit or of man's spirit, can in the slightest degree 
interfere. 

This will help to explain, I think, the fascination which 
Ilegelianism, like Spinozism, to which it is very closely 
iikin, exercises over the predominantly scientific mind; 
but it still remains a problem why it should have any 
great attraction for the theologian and the preacher. 
The explanation, I believe, is that very few preachers 
do really embrace the genuine Hegelian doctrine. While 
they imagine they are preaching Ilegelianism, they are 
frequently much more in sympathy with the different 
theological position of Schleiermacher. Schleiermaeher 
had such immense influence in Germany, because he was 
the great modem representative of that most real side of 
religious experience called the mystical. There are 
some striking similarities "between his system and that 
of Hegel, but they are more apparent than real. Both 
of these great thinkers agree in their tendency to dis- 
parage what they call the " mere individual" ; both insist 
on the principle that alike in Ethics and Religion " we 
must die to live," and declare that the essence of religion 
consists in transcending the ideas and the affections which 
belong to us as finite individuals, and in surrendering 
ourselves freely to the spirit of the Whole ; both alike 
accept the fundamental principle of Pantheism, that thera 
can exist no real and fundamental dualism of Will in 
the relation of man to God. In other respects, how- 
ever, the followers of Hegel and those of Schleiermacher 
part company. With the disciples of Schleiermacher 
religious experience resolves itaelf finally into reeling— 
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feeling of dependence on and communion with the Uni- 
versal and the Eternal ; with the disciples of Hegel the j 
very highest religious experience resolves itself into | 
clear Thought; and whereas the sympathies of the former j 
are predominately with the Mystics, the sympathies of I 
the latter are increasingly in the direction of Positive 1 
Science, physical, psychical and sociological ; for, as Prof, | 
Seth points out, "there never lived a man more weddedl 
to hard fact than Hegel, and he had an instinctive aver-l 
sion to seeking the Divine in some ideal beyond the 
confines of the world that now is." 

My own impression ia, that ere very long those theo- 
logians and preachers of this country who now look upon i 
Hegel as the world's greatest thinker, will follow the 
example of their German confreres, and will recognize j 
the truth that a system of philosophy which allows of 
no room for the immediate personal action of the Eternal 
upon the human soul, and which, by admitting no possi- 
bility of real antagonism between the will of God and I 
the will of man, makes sin no fundamental reality^ ^ 
but simply a relative appearance (as Mr. F. H. Bradley 
Cidls it), is not the philosophy which either accords with, 
or renders intelligible, the deepest facts of man's ethical j 
and religious experience. What Absolute Idealism really j 
comes to, when its principles are fully understood and ] 
its necessary implications unfolded, may be seen in the I 
writings of Prof, S. Alexander, in Mr. F, H. Bradley's I 
"Ethical Studies," and still more clearly in this wi'iter'si 
recent metaphysical treatise on "Appearance and Reality,'* f 
an important work which, in some of its features, vividly ! 
reminds one of Spinoza's writings, though it lacks that j 
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mystical doctrine of the iniellectualis amor Dei whicli 
renders the Fifth Part of Spinoza's Ethica so fascinating 
to some religious minds. 

In reading Prof. E. CairJ's most interesting and instruc- 
tive Gifford Lectures on the "Evolution of Beligion," 
and his brother's captivating presentation of Hegel's 
views in his " Introduction to the Philosophy of Eeli- 
gion," I do not know whether I feel more delighted with 
the many precious and beautifully expressed thoughts 
which these writings contaia, than I feel disappointed at 
the fact, which appears to me evident, that the truth 
and importance of much of the doctrine, and the grace- 
fulness of the style, unintentionally serve to hide, rather 
than to reveal, the real nature and intrinsic character 
of the philosophy of ethics and religion which underlies 
these eloquent utterances. 

Let me endeavour to explain what I mean. To do so, 
it is necessary to give in outline the view of God, man 
and nature to which the line of thought in the previous 
Lectures has brought me ; and, therefore, I must beg you 
to excuse some repetition of what I have before said. 
Starting with oui' own consciousness, we have seen that 
this finite life of ours is felt to be continually dependent 
for its existence on an Absolute or Self-existent Being. 
"We have noticed, also, that we are surrounded on all 
sides by energies which limit and restrict our activity, 
and we necessarily assume that these centres of force 
are, like ourselves, dependent sources of activity; we 
refer them, therefore, to the same Absolute Ground and 
Cause to which we refer our own existence. The cosmos, 
then, appears to consist of an infinite aggregate of centres 
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of energy, some of which, under certain conditions, rise 
to sentiency, and others to clear self-consciousness. These 
all appear to interact, and by their interaction to produce 
all the variety of cosmical phenomena. To study what 
are called the causes of phenomena is the function of 
Science, and Science is satisfied when it has reached 
certain finite sources of dynamic energy which are ade- 
quate to account for the phenomena it is its business to 
investigate. We further saw that Science cannot answer 
the final questionings of the human mind. When Science 
has reached its finite causes and their laws of opei-atiou, 
it has not touched the ultimate problem. "While it has 
been discovering and enumerating the various causes and 
laws of phenomena, Religion has been askiug what is the 
fundamental Ground and Cause which is eternally keep- 
ing in existence all these infinitely numerous dependent 
sources of energy, or centres of force. As Lord Gifford 
truly saya : " The human soul is neither self-derived nor 
self-subsisting. It would vanish if it had not a substance, 
and ita substance is God."^ As the forces in nature 
aflcct our consciousness, and our wills affect them, the 
natural inference is that they are of a nature like our 
own soul, and that, in fact, what we call matter is simply 
spirit iu ita lowest mode of mauifestatiou. All the varied - 
dynamic energies of nature arc, then, of one substance, 
and that substance is Spirit. When, then, the religious 
mind looks round and asks for the absolute or indepen- 
dent Cause of &\1 this infinite variety of dependent scien- 
tific causes — for the Cause, that is, which so constitutes 
and unifies them all that they form, not a chaos, but a 
' Prof. Max Mullet's Anikropological Ratigion, p. 391 
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rational cosmos — the answer necessarily is, that this 
Absolute Cause must be that deeper Self which we find 
at the very heart of our own self-consciousness. If, then, 
all the dynamic centres or souls in the universe are 
sjjiritual in their nature, and the Eternal Self is at the 
inmost core of every one of them, the only reasonable 
and satisfactory account of their relation to Him is that 
the Absolute and Eternal One (who, by reason of His 
creating our finite minds, must have all the essential 
elements of self-consciousness in Himself), in virtue of 
the action of His Will, creates out of His own substance, 
by an eternal act of self-differentiation, this infinitely 
varied aggregate of spii'itual energies to which our souls 
belong. But as the Eternal Self is immanent in the 
self-consciousness of each of us, so He is equally imma- 
nent in every other monad, soul or centre of force in 
the universe. And not only does this follow from the fact 
that we feel Him within ns, and therefore must assume 
His presence in all other finite natures, but it is likewise 
powerfully confirmed by the conclusive arguments in 
which Lotzo has shown that the action of monad on 
monad, of mind on nature, and of nature on mind, only 
becomes intelligible on the hypothesis that all finito 
existences, partially individual as they are, are j"et on 
one side of theii- being in continuous union with that 
Eternal Ground out of whose self-differentiation they 
arise. "Were not the self-same God identically immanent 
in every atom and in every soul, not only would not 
intei-action be possible in the physical world, but also in 
the psychical world all knowledge, all duty, all spiritual 
love, would be wholly inconceivable and impossible. "Wa 
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saw that the Eternal is not only immanent in oar seven 
spirits as the ground of all our mutual influence and intffl 
course, but also that He reveals Himself io His univa 
and essential character in our rational, our sesthetie, ouk% 
ethical, and our religious ide;ds and emotions. 

So far I reached in the last Lecture ; and we haTttJ 
now come to the pivot on which the controversy betweem^fl 
the Absolute Idealism, which Prof. Edward Caird 
admirably represents, and the Ethical Theism which. I J 
am endeavouring to expound, really turns. From what! 
have said, you will perceive that there is in every finite 
existence a two-fold nature or aspect ; there is the iWi'pi 
dual nature which belongs to it as being a separate dif*-^ 
ferentiated portion of the eternal substance, and there i 
the universal nature which belongs to it in virtue of it8 
continuous union with that Eternal Ground whose volun j 
tary self-determination has given it birth. For our pre- ' 
sent purpose we have only to do with the mode in which 
this duality of aspect and nature presents itself in our 
own rational souls. We have seen in previous Lectures i 
that no adequate account of the facts of our self-conscioua- j 
ness can be given which does not allow that with regaid-J 
to the universal or ideal side of our inner life we in i 
certain true sense participate in the very essence of God'g 
being. That is to say, that in so far as absolute truth,J 
absolute beauty, absolute goodness, are apprehended iiifl 
our imperfect and progressive Ideals, we, to that estent,ii 
share the essential nature of God ; and hence it is tha& 
these Ideals ever curry with them a consciousness of their * 
absolute worth and of their intrinsic autliority to com- 
mand our reverence and our allegiance. It is true that 
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though they are in our nature and in God's nature too, 
they are not in us as they are in Him. In us they are 
a revelation of the perfection which ought to be realized, 
in Him they are eternally realized in His essential being ; 
and it is only as the ideal becomes, in virtue of self-sur- 
rendering devotion and moral effort, actually realized in 
our characters, that man's Divine Souship, which is 
implicit in him in virtue of his being of the same sub- 
stance with the Father, becomes an explicit reality, 

Were it not for this universal side of our nature, in 
which, so to speak, the Eternal Essence of God flows into 
and at times absorbs our finite consciousness, we could 
know nothing of absolute truth, of eternal beauty, of the 
ethical imperative and of spiritual love. And, on the 
other hand, were it not for the reality of our individualiti/ 
there could be no sin, no moral heroism, no sense of 
estrangement from God, no joy of reconciliation with 
Him. It appears quite clear, accordingly, that an ade- 
quate philosophy of ethics and religion must recognize, 
and do justice to, both sides of our nature — the universal 
side, in which God reveals Himself in our self- conscious- 
ness, and the finite or individual side, in which consists 
that special selfhood of ours, that Will, which is dele- 
gated to us by God that we may freely make it His. Now 
it is recognized alike by the Ethical Theist and by the 
Absolute Idealist that the characteristic defect of Deisra 
is, that on the human side it treats all' men as isolated 
individuals forgetful of the immanent divine nature which 
inter-relatea them and, in a measure, unifies them, and 
that on the 'divine side it separates man from God, and 
makes the relation between them a purely external one. 
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It is admitted also by both parties that the eharacteristia'l 
defect of Pantheism, on the other hand, is, that it does j 
injustice to man's individuality, and by practically idea-rl 
tifyiug man and God effaces all true moral responsibility" f 
in man, and all moral distinctions in the nature of God. 

The Theist and the Absolute Idealist, then, are quite j 
at one in asserting that both of these two extremes must 
be avoided, but each of them asserts that his own religious j 
philosophy is the very one and the only one which hits. J 
the happy mean, and so escapes alike the lifeless Deism 
which isolates man and God, and the unmoral Pantheism [ 
which identifies them. Our question accordingly ia, 
"Which of the two, the Ethical Theist or the Absolute 
Idealist, is most successful in making good his preten- 
sion ? Let me now ask you to consider carefully what ] 
Prof. E. Caird has to say on this matter. His clearest ] 
utterance is, I believe, the following ; 

" It becoinea possible to think of vian as ' a partaker in the | 
divine nature,' and therefore aa a self-conscioita and self-deter- 
mining spirit, without gifting him mth an absolute individuality 
which would cut him off from all union and communion with | 
hia fellow-creatures and with God. I do not deny that there ' 
are many tUtticulties in this view, difficulties with which I have 
not attempted to deal But it seems to me that tbia is the only 
line of thought which makes it possible to escape the opposite . J 
absurdities of an IndividKolism which dissolves the unity of the- 1 
universe into atoms, and an abstract Monism which leaves r 
room for auy real uidividuahty either in God or in man ; not tO' i 
speak of the still greater absurdity of holding both of tl 
sided views at once."* 

If I had seen no more than this passage, and were not 

1 The EmMim o/ Beligiun, Vol. II. p. Bi. 
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aequainterl with the context and with other writings hy 
Prof. Caird, I should bo inclined to sny that I heartily 
agreed with it. All through the long note, of which 
what I have quoted is the concluding paragraph, there are 
clear indications of the great influence which Hermann 
Lotze's writings have had over the author's thought. 
Evidently Lotze and Prof, Caird are aiming at the same 
result, namely, to reach a religious philosophy which 
sacrifices nothing really valuable in man's individuality, 
and at the same time does full justice to the universal 
immanence of God in nature and humanity. And if 
Prof. Caird had devoted a lecture or two to making clear 
his philosophical position in relation to Lotze or to Dr. 
Martineau, instead of giving so much space to extreme 
Deists and extreme Pactheists (specimens of whom are 
comparatively rare), he might have done a most essen- 
tial service in extricating many perplexed minds in the 
present day out of thejr mental entanglements. For the 
fact is, that Hermann Lotze, as a careful student of the 
various forms of German Idealism, went through pre- 
cisely the phase of philosophical development in which 
the two eminent brothers Caird now find themselves, but 
after a careful survey of that speculative region he came 
to the conclusion that it was not suitable for a permanent 
mental settlement, and so he journeyed on; and, as I 
have before said, I cannot help thinking that before very 
long a large section of the Neo-Hegelian party will, in 
like manner, strike their tents, and, following the example 
of Lotze, will seek a Weltanschauung in which their moral 
and religious consciousness will find greater satisfaction, 
"What, then, caused Lotze to move on? Simply this, 
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that reflection forced him to the eonelosion that 
words "sin" and "moral responsibility," without I 
possibility of real choice, without the presence of anji 
alternative, are voces et prcBterea nihil, a deliision and l 
sham ! It was in vain that the siren voice of Ides 
whispered in Lotze's ear: " Surely if you make the choitit 
yourself, if you are not determined to choose by son 
influence external to yourself, if your moral decision iq 
the expression of your character, it is your own choioi 
and therefore you are properly accountable for it." T<3 
this "soft" Determinism, as Prof, William James, ( 
Itarvard, aptly calls it, the reply is: "If my condu 
follows, as Absolute Idealism says it does, in this ineviJ 
table way from my character at the present moment, i 
my character now is determined with like inevitablenesal 
from niy character of yesterday, and I have never hadl 
the slightest option in regard to the kind of chanictex:'! 
conferred upon me, then you may call my behaviour atj 
any time cesthetically beautiful or ugly if you like, buti 
morally good or morally bad it cannot be." And when i 
the Idealist replies that " an indeterminate choice " iaj 
really quite incomprehensible by the human mind, Lotzi 
answers: "Of course, it is incomprehensible and inex.-^ 
plicable, for if it were comprehensible and explicable by J 
the human intellect, if, that is, it could be seen to follow I 
necessarily from the pre-existing conditions, it, from the J 
very nature of the ease, could not be a morally "free"! 
cboice at all."* But, adds Lotze, this exercise of really J 

^ " Denn angenommen, die Freiheit sei, bo liegt es in ihrem Begrifl) 
Bolbat, dusz es eiiiaii ' begreiflichen' Vorgang ibrer Entscheiduiig iiiciii( 
geben kanu, well dies Toianssatzen wiirde, dosz die Entecbeidiu 
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free choice is not the only fact the "how" o£ which is 
wholly incomprehensible by the human mind. We can- 
not comprehend how the mind moves the muscles, or how 
a moving stone can set another stone in motion ; and if 
the Hegelian should reply that bodies have no reality 
eave as groups of thought-relations, there still remains 
for him tho insoluble problem how the Absolute calls 
into existence those "reproductions" of Himself which 
form our individual selves. It is, therefore, wholly futile 
to seek to invalidate man's consciousness of freedom of 
choice in momenta of temptation on the ground of its 
" inconceivability." 

If the final cause or supreme end of the Absolute in 
calling the cosmos into being was to produce a universe 
of which Aristotle, or Hegel, or Mr. Spencer, or some 
other intellectual giant, would be able to give a complete 
account which should be exhaustively intelligible by man, 
then, of course, the conferring of the faculty of free moral 
choice on His "reproductions" would have been eschewed 
as being quite incompatible with the object aimed at. 
But if the final cause of the eternal creation of the cosmos 
is not primarily the present satisfaction of the full demands 
of man's questioning intellect, but rather the institution 



durch eine Seihenfolge einander bedingendar Umatande, also nicht 
'frei' erfolge." — Lotae's Orundzuge der Seligiojis-philosnplne, § 61; 
compare Lotze'a Grundeiige der pradischen Philosnphie, § 18, and 
Ixitze's Mikrokosmos, Vol. I. p. 288 ff. No student of this subject 
should miss reading Dr. Martineau's masterly chapter on " Determinism 
and Free-will," in A Study of Religion, Vol. II. Compare with Green's 
chapter on the " Freedom of the Will," in tho Prohgomma to Ethics, 
an acutely reasoned pamphlet on "Freedom as Ethical Postulate," by 
Prof. James Setb. 

u2 
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of the highest personal relatinns betwoen the Ahsolut«« 
and His rational oflfspring, then it is indeed inconceivablflfB 
how this end could have been gained save bj imparting 
to man a measure of real raoml freedom. And if byfl 
the conferring of this most precious, but "iucomprehej 
siblc," gift, scientists and academic philosophers 
subjected to a certain amount of dissatisfaction, probabljH 
the infinite gain both to God and to humanity may well! 
compensate for an occasional hiatus in those imposingi 
expositions in which some eminent savans and philosoafl 
phical thinkers seek to give a logically connected accounn 
of God and of His modes of manifestation in the univen 
It is no doubt perfectly true, as Prof. Caird remarki 
that the insistence on the existence of an alternative id 
any of our moral decisions " offends science by the asser- 
tion of a kind of freedom in individuals which seems to] 
be the negation of all laws of causation ; and it offend 
philosophy by the denial that there is any point of vien 
from which the differences of things can be hrougbia 
back to a rational unity.'" The expression "rational,^ 
however, in this passage mtiy possibly belong to i 
frequent form of fallacy to which our logical handbookl 
so properly call attention under the head of "question 
begging" epithets. If by "rational unity" Prof. Cai 
simply means a unity wholly comprehensible by thetl 
human intellect, the statement is no doubt unimpoach-J 
able ; but if this epithet is meant to insinuate that a uni^T 
vorse involving the existence of intelligent beings morally 
free would he, from the Divine point of ■view, an irrationat-^ 
universe, I venture to think that the statement is about 
1 Svolution of Bdigioh, Vol. II. p. 24. 
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as false as false can be ; for the conferring on man the 
f iiculty of moral freedom is, I apprehend, an indispensable 
feature in that supremely rational scheme of creation 
through which the eternal love of God seeks to confer 
tlie highest possible blessedness on the creatures who 
are fashioned out of His own substance and made after 
His own image. 

I am, accordingly, utterly unable to see how Prof. 
Caird's "Absolute Idealism," which manages to offend 
neither exclusive scientists nor exclusive intcUectualists, 
can at the same time fulfil the needful function of being a 
true and satisfactory mean between Deism and Pantheism. 
So far as I can understand his position, it is simply unmiti- 
gated Pantheism, for according to it every moral decision 
■ffbich man comes to, be it called noble or be it called base, 
is an act for which no human being, but only God, is 
responsible. For where in Prof. Caird's account of the 
matter does real human initiation come in ? At no single 
point. The Absolute, manifesting itself through the 
processes of evolution and heredity, is responsible for 
every man's special character, and every one's conduct 
follows inevitably from his character and his environ- 
ment.^ 



' Since the above criticism waa written, I have met with the follow- 
ing lucid e.'cpi'oflaton of a similar judgment ou the ethical aspect of 
Absolute Iiiealiam, in a piiper entitled, "A Cnticism of Current 
Idealistic Theories," by the Hon. Arthur James Balfour, in a recent 
number of J/i'nd (Oct. 1893): " Now it may seem at first sight plausible 
til deBctibe that man as free whoso behaviour is due to ' himself alone. 
But without quarrelling over words, it is, 1 think, plain that whether 
it be proper to call hiui free or not, ho at least lacks freedom in tlio 
sense in which freedom ia necessary in order to coustitute reeponsi- 
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In reading the brilliantly written Oifford Lectmes 
by Prof. Caird^ for whose genius and philosophical learn- 
ing and acomen I hare the highest respect, and also 
the newspaper reports of his eloquent brother's recent 
Gifford Lectures on " Natural and Beyealed Beligion," 
I cannot but feel how much deeper and more ennobling 
would be the moral and spiritual response which these 
thoughtful and graceful utterances would evoke in the 
minds and hearts of their hearers and readers, were it 
not for this depressing fatalism which pervades them 
and so seriously weakens their ethical and religious 
force. In his first GLSord Lecture, Principal John Caird 
says: 

" By its cardinal doctrine of the unity of God and man Chris- 
tianity dissolved the dualism and bridged the gulf between the 
6nite and infinite which, apart from Christianity, was never 
spanned, and by its conception of the self-realization of Grod in 

bility. It is impossible to say of him that he ^ oaght,'' and therefore 
he *' can," for at any given moiuent of his life his next action is by 
hypothesis strictly determined. This is also true of every previous 
moment until we get back to that point in his life's history in which 
he cannot in any intelligible sense of the term be said to have a 
character at alL Antecedently to this the causes which have produced 
him are in no special sense connected with his individuality, but form 
part of the general complex of phenomena which make up the world. 
It is evident, therefore, that every act which he performs may be 
traced to pre-natal, and possibly to purely material antecedents, and 
that even if it be true that what he does is the outcome of his charac- 
ter, his character itself is the outcome of causas over which he has not, 
and cannot by any possibility have, the smallest control. Such a 
theory destroys responsibility, and leaves our actions the inevitable 
outcome of external conditions not less completely than any doctrine 
of controlling fate, whether materialistic or theological." 



I 
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hiunanity solved the problem which baffled the greatest minda 
of ancient times." 



There is, undoubtedly, a great and important truth in 
this statement ; but if Principal Caird holds, as it is 
clear from his later lectures on the "Problem of Evil" 
he does hold, thiit moral evil is the product of human 
volitions, and that these volitions could not possibly or 
conceivably have been other than they actually were, he 
empties of all real content his eloquent remarks about 
"sin," "repentance," "moral responsibility," &c. How 
he could persuade himself that, -with his philosophical 
theory of human conduct, he could consistently ubg these 
words in the sense in which Jesua of Nazareth used them, 
is a psychological problem which nothing that be saya 
enables us to solve. Christianity, of a truth, does bridge 
the gulf between God and man, but certainly not by the 
simple Hegelian expedient of making the will of man 
only the will of the immanent God under a different 
name. Jesus surely means by "Sin" something infi- 
nitely deeper and more ontological than it is possible for 
those thinkers to mean who accept the Spinozistic and 
Hegelian dogma that the real is the rational and the 
rational the real. I can only suppose that the minds of 
the lecturer and of his sympathetic hearers were so satn- 
]-ated with the remains of Calvinistic ideas, which for so 
long a time fettered Scottish theological thought, that 
the intrinsic incompatibility of this " soft" determinism 
with Christian ideas of sin and genuine moral accounta- 
bility quite escaped their notice. Principal Caird can 
hardly have seen, as I have seen in several cases, how 
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effective this Hegelian Idealism has been in undennining | 
and destroying all real interest in theological thought 
and in religious devotion. My own experience quite 
bears out the remarks made not long ago by the yeteran 
German philosopher, Dr. Schaarsehmidt — for many years j 
the editor of the philosophical journal, the Philosophische I 
Monatshefte — who, in an article, Zur Wtderlegung dea 1 
Determmismus, thus gives the result of hia life-long study 
of the various phases of "hard" and "soft" Determin- 
ism : " I regard the deterministic view of human nature, 
he it connected with foreign Positivism and Empiricism, 
or with native Pessimism and Pantheism, as among tho ' 
most influential {folgcnschwersten) errors of the present 
day;" and the whole drift of his paper is to justify 
the conviction that "the vitality of Religion, no less 
than that of Ethics, depends on the recognition of real 
Freedom of the Will." 

I have dwelt at some length on what I conceive to 
be the fatal defect in this, at first sight, fascinating . 
"idealist" theory of ethics and religion; but I am by 
no means blind to the great and permanent gains which , 
philosophical thought has derived from the speculative | 
movement which began with Fiehte and culminated in , 
Ilegel. It cannot be denied tbat it is impossible to study I 
the Hegelian pliilosophy, either in Hegel's own works, i 
or in the writings of T. H. Green, the brothers Caird, | 
Mr. D. G. Eitchie, or of the many other able writers of the I 
same school, without feeling that whether we accept its 
fundamental principles or not, we have derived from the 
study a most powerful stimulus towards a reconstruction 
of a large portion of our mental furniture. A careful 
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study of Segelianism may, and does, I think, suggest 
the criticism which leads at length to its own rejection 
as a complete system ; but, for all that, it has been a 
great educational influence, and none who have come 
under this influenco will go out from it with precisely 
the same philosophical views with which they went in. 

Allow me, then, to enumerate one or two of the 
important gains which present thouglit appears to owe 
this Idealism. In the first place, it has helped to lift 
off from the modem mind that paralyzing notion of the 
merely relative value of all knowledge which the Kantian 
philosophy, with all its merits, left pressing like a night- 
mare upon European thought. As Hegel himself said, 
Kant tells us what are the ways in which we cannot help 
thinking, and then adds that for that very reason these 
ways do not appear to lead to any true insight into the 
reality. Philosophy, accordingly, owes a debt of grati- 
tude to Hegel for having reinstated thought in its true 
rights, as being capable of giving man a genuine and 
progressive insight into the nature of reality. Another 
direction in which, I believe, Hegelian speculation has 
effected a permanent gain, is in getting rid of the old 
notion of Matter as a mysterious substance with proper- 
ties wholly unlike and incomparable with the properties 
of Mind, It attempts, indeed, to outflank Materialism 
by the simple device of allowing tho most thoroughgoing 
materialists to have their full say, and then turning 
round on them with the remark, But how about yonr 
material atoms and brain molecules ? they have no real 
existence save as objects of thought, and therefore the 
very thought, which you say your atoms produce, turns 
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out to be the essential preH?on*iition ol their own < 
enee. I am inclined to think that this short and < 
way of refuting materialism proves, like most very short I 
cuts, to be a misleading road ; but, nevertheless, it is' 
largely owing to idealist thinking that the supposed! 
impassable chasm between mind and matter has beeaj 
bridged over, and the two have been linked together i 
the different systems of ideal or spiritual realism. 

A still greater gain than any I have mentioned to tfaol 
philosophy of ethics and religion, is the clearer insight! 
which Hegelianism has given into the truth, on which 1 1 
have insisted so often in these Lectures, that reciprocity | 
of causal action is inconceivable, that the fact of know- 
ledge is inexplicable, and the presence of absolutely ] 
worthful ideals in our consciousness wholly unaccount- ] 
able, unless we believe that beneath the partial dualisia J 
which separates mind from mind, and all finite and I 
dependent minds from God, there is a deeper unity i 
substance which, by its immanent presence in each andl 
all, inter-relates part to part, and vitally connects every 4 
part with the unitary life of the Whole. In the earliOT I 
portion of this Lecture I have said that, in my view, ] 
Hegelians have carried this most true and important ] 
idea of the essential unity of God and man beyond its I 
legitimate limits, and by denying that God has given to | 
the Will of man any real power to put itself in antagonism | 
to His Will, they have undermined the basis of Ethics, ] 
have turned Theism into Pantheism, and converted human I 
individuality from boiug a real " other" than God into a I 
mere finite phase of God's Eternal Life. Nevertheless, I 
1 beliove that Ilerraanu Lotze was niuoh helped by al 
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study of Idealism to that conception of a substantive 
Moniam underlying the partial Dualism and Individual- 
ism which is presented in nature and in humanity, and 
was thus enabled to give to his philosophy of physics, 
ethics and religion that solid and rational foundation in 
the indestructible facts of consciousness upon which in 
the main it appears to me to securely rest. 

There is another thought, at least as old as Aristotle, 
which Hegel and his followers deserve the credit of 
having emphasized ^nd developed in a most suggestive 
and fruitful way, viz. the idea that in an organism a 
complete knowledge of any one of its parts, or of any 
stage in its process of growth, implies a knowledge of 
the whole ; so that in studying the nature of a plant, or 
the evolution of the cosmos, the motto of the Hegelian 
is, as has been well said, Respice finem; and so with good 
reason they feel sure that Mr. Herbert Spencer's mode of 
explaining cosmical evolution cannot possibly turn out a 
complete success. On the merit of Hegelianisra in this 
direction. Prof. W. James of Harvard says,^ in hie bril- 
liant and humorous way, some words to the point : 

" The principle of the contradictoriness of identity and the 
identity of contiadietories is the eaaeuce of the H^elian 
system. But wliat principally washes this principle down with 
most beginnera is the combination in which its author works it 
with another principle, which is by no means characteristic of 
hia system, and which for want of a better name might be called 
the ' principle of totaUty.' This principle says that you cannot 
adeq^uately know even a part until you know of what it forma a 
part. Aa Aristotle writes, and Hegel lovoa to ijuote, an ampu- 
tated hand is not even a hand ; and aa Tennyson says : 
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1 Mind, April, 1882, p. 19fi. 
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'Littlu flower — btit if I couid understand 
What you are, root and all, and all in all, 
I should know what God and man is.'" 

As Frof. James afterwards remarks, it ia obvious " thafe'l 
until we have taken in all the relations, immediate or I 
remote, into which the things actually enter, or poten- 
tially may enter, we do not know all about the thing." 
But when Hegelians jump from this sound Aristotelian j 
doctrine to the wholly different doctrine that the relations J 
constitute the reality of the thing, they perform a very | 
questionable feat of intellectual gj'mnastics. 

Having thus endeavoured to appraise, as fairly aa 1 1 
can, the permanent good which Hegelian speculation 
has, directly or indirectly, conferred on philosophy, I J 
will now recal your attention to what appears to me to-j 
bo the fatal defect in the system. Its chief defect I take*| 
to be this, that in representing both nature and man a 
merely moments in the self-evolution of the Idea, or self- j 
existent thought-principle, it deprives both physical and ^ 
psychical existences of that degree of selfhood or inde- 
pendent reality which is, on the one hand, needful for 
any satisfactoiy science of the cosmos, aud, what is far 
more important, is quite indispensable for a satisfactory ] 
rationale of man's ethical and religious consciousness. 

The limits of these Lectures do not allow of my criti- 
cizing the grounds on which Green and others maintain | 
that all that we call reality in nature has no other mean- J 
iug than is implied in the fact that pliysical things are j 
thought by some self-consciousness. In a previous Lec- 
ture I have glanced at this subject and pointed out that j 
Green's theory of "reality" is quite incapable of giving j 
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any mtelligiblc explanation of the reality of pains and 
pleasures to irrational ouimals themselves. Practically 
the further discussion of this subject is hardly, I think, 
called for, seeing that the popular theories of evolution 
have, for the nonce at all events, taken all life out of the 
pretensions of idealism, whether it be the sensational 
idealism of MiU, or the rational idealism of Green, to 
resolve the dynamic sequences of the cosmos into a neces- 
sary succession of relations in the human or Divine con- 
sciousness. Ton will no more persuade the evolutionist of 
the present day that the formation of solar systems, and 
the successive stages of geological and biological evolu- 
tion, have no other reality than that they are necessary 
stages in the thought of the Eternal, than, in that won- 
derful stoiy, " Through the Looking-glass," Tweedledum 
and Tweedledee were able to convince Alice that she was 
nothing more than "a sort of thing in the Eed King's 
dream." ^ Tell the scientist that the facts of cosmical 
evolution are the successive manifestations of the Will, 
or energizing of God, as well as of His Thought, and 
you may, perhaps, carry him with you. What science 
imperatively demands, and will never cease to demand, 
is a real dynamic ground and cause for the eternal 
sequences of natural phenomenn, and no subtile mani- 
pulation of the idea of Force will ever succeed in supply- 
ing the place of the real force with whose presence and 
activity neither common sense, nor science, nor sound 
philosophy, can possibly dispense. At any rate, every- 
body knows that his own will does not derive its reality 

' See the late Prof. W. K. Clifford's Lectures and Eeeays, Vol. II. 
p. U3. 
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etmplr fnxn being an object of the Etomal Subject, i 
by Qeoessarj andt^y be caimoC help cooclading t 
both the energies of nature and the souls of animals 
have some other hold <hi realitr than is expressed by 
refenins; them to the objectlre side of the Eternal S^- 
conscioosoeee. 

Howerer, in dtis contse oi Lectures we are not soi 
much fi^c«med with the questi(«i of the kind andJ 
degree of reality which Absolute Idealism allows to tbA I 
centres of force in nature or to the souls of animals. Thft \ 
crucial question with us at pr^ent is : What kind of I 
reality, and what d^r*e of rval causality, doee Hegel- 
ianism allow to the human individuality, to this Per^ J 
sonal Self with whose character and responsibility both ] 
Ethics and Keligion are so \-itally concerned ? I hope 1 1 
hare made it clear to you that in regard to the nniversai^ 
features of our consciousness, in regard to our rei 
and to the essence of our ideals, there is no real dualisia 1 
between man and God ; but the common conscioosneaa | 
of mankind declares that in the case of the Will which 
constitutes the essence of each man's individuality there I 
is a real dualism, and therefore a possible antagonism, I 
between the will of the dependent spirit, man, and the 
"Will of the Absolute and Universal Spirit, God, I also 1 
maintain that such real duality of will, and not the ] 
appearance of duality, as Mr. F. H. Bradley puts it, \ 
is the essential condition, not only of all true ethical ' 
relations between man and God, but also of those 
personal relations between our finite minds and the 
inimanent Eternal in which consists the highest blessed- 
ness of man, and, if the deepest intuitions of man's j 
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spiritual expencnce tell true, the highest blessedness of 
God likewise. It is on this field of thought that the 
great battle of the religious philosophies — the battle 
between the Ethical Theism of such thinkers as Lotze, 
Hitschl and Dr. Martiueau, and the Absolute Idealism 
of Hegel and his disciples — will have to be fought out. 
Goethe, in one of his poems, says : 

" Freundloa war der groasB Weltenmeiater, 
Fiihlte Mangel, darum schaf Er Geiater." 

Let US, accordingly, consider whether the Hegelian 
account of these " Geister^' — which, in Goethe's view, 
the great World-master projects, in some way incom- 
prehensible to us, out of His own substance that they 
may be a real "other" to Himself, so that He and they 
may enter into responsive and reciprocal personal rela- 
tions—let us consider, I say, whether the sort of indivi- 
duality which in Hegel's view is conferred on man by 
God is really such as, on the one hand, to allow of true 
ethical relations between man and God, and, on the other 
hand, to meet that eternal need, or, I should rather say, 
that Eternal Love in God, in which the manifested uni- 
verse, with man as its culmination, has its perpetual 
ground and source. If Divine Love has called into 
existence these human individualities that they may be 
able in a measure to understand His essential character, 
and so of responding in an ever-increasing degree to His 
infinite Perfection, then surely these individualities, these 
Geister, are ends in themselves of God's Eternal energiz- 
ing, and the preservation of their separate reality must 
be a matter of quite infinite importance in the cosmieal 
economy. Hence the quite limitless value set upon each 
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human soul in the world's highest and most iafluenliail 
religious literature; and quite in accord with thia 
Kimt's assertion that the only thing which possesses! 
absolute value in the universe is a " Good "Will." 

As I before mentioned, there are solid grounds fori 
concluding that this high estimate of the value of thea 
individual soul is mainly the outcome of Hebrew and I 
Christian influences, and that the germ of this greatl 
truth may be traced back to the special prominence which J 
the higher minds among the Hebrews gave to moral 1 
conduct and to the ethical consciousness. To recal \ 
what I said in the last Lecture : just as the belief in I 
an external world has arisen out of the experience of I 
resistance to our volitional efforts, so whenever the J 
ethical experiences of life receive steady attention, it i 
found that in these experiences man encounters an autho-i 
rity which is felt to bo entirely distinct from any prcv-1 
duct of his own finite individuality, or of the collectivel 
individualities of the society of which he forms a part. | 
Two indestructible facts of consciousness will always save \ 
mankind from being permanently the slave of Pantheistic | 
illusions ; first, the rational consciousness that our finite | 
selves are not primitive or self-existent, but are depen- 
dent on a deeper and Absolute Reality ; and secondly, 
the ethical consciousness that our personal wills are ] 
capable of being resisted by the inner self-revelation of J 
a higher and Absolute "Will. WTien an ideal of conduct J 
whose worth we recognize clashes with our own per- 
sonal desires, we cannot give any more satisfactory I 
interpretation of what we feel than in saying that an I 
infinite source of authority reveals its presence in our J 
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self-consciousness, enjoining this, forbidding thafc; and 
all other interests in life are felt to be really subordinate 
in importance to man's harmonious or antagonistic rela- 
tion to this felt inner authority. Out of this experience 
springs a very clear conception of a real distinction of 
Causality in God and man ; and when this distinction is 
attended to and fairly estimated, it wholly prevents the 
possibility of regarding man as a mere phase or mode 
of manifestation of the Eternal Unity or Self. 

Let me now refer, to some of the grounds which, in 
my view, justify the charge that Hegelianism ignores or 
undervalues individual personality, and tends to explain 
away and dissipate that real and vital distinction between 
the will of the individual man and the Will of God 
on which all genuine conviction of moral responsibility 
ultimately rests. I will begin with a passage out of 
Hegel's Encydopcedie^ in which he briefly describes the 
relation of God to man and nature. 

" The good," he says, " the absolute good eternally accompli8he3 
itself ill the world, with the result that it is already accomplished 
in and for itself and does not require to wait for us. That it 
does so wait is the illusion in which we Uve, and which is the 
sole active principle upon which interest in the world rests. 
The idea, in its process, causes this illusion to itself, sets another 
over against itself, and its whole action consists in cancelling 
this illusion. Only from this error does the truth spring, and 
herein alone lies the reconciUation with error and finitude: other- 
ness or error as cancelled is itself a necessary moment of truth 
which i$ only in so far as it makes itself its own result." 

^ WorkSy Vol. VI. p. 15. Some excellent critical remarks by 
Rosmini on this passage will be found in Prof. Thomas Davidson's 
Philosojphical ISystem of BosminuSerbati^ p. 145. 

X 
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From Hegel's way of viewing human life, then, iCl 
foUowa that both the finite individual hioiself, and all \ 
that we find most interesting in the individual, his moral 
stiTiggles, his gradual growth of character, are, when , 
looked at from the high philosophical standpoint, or, as I 
Spinoza would say, sub specie eeiernifatis, part of an end- 
less series of transient illusions. Goethe's Weltenmeister \ 
would surely find little relief from the sense of friend- 
lessncss in the timeless consciousness of this alternate j 
positing and cancelling of iUusions. 

And here a few words seem called for on this doctrine ] 
that the Eternal Self-consciousness is timeless. Green, 
in the First Book of his "Prolegomena to Ethics," says I 
that every act of knowledge in the case of man is i 
timeless act. In comparing the different aspects of the 1 
stream of successive phenomena the mind must, he says, 
be itself out of time. I cannot myself feel the force 1 
of his reasoning. Surely aU that ia needed for such I 
knowledge is that the self that knows should remain I 
really identical with itself through all the successive 1 
changes in its conscious states. And though we 
entering a purely speculative region when we ask j 
whether Time is an essential condition in the very I 
nature of God, I cannot for my own part see any sound I 
reason for the conclusion that the eternal series of physi- 
cal and mental phenomena, which to us are past, present 1 
and future, are all equally present at once to the self- 
consciousness of God. Not only is such a statement one 
which conveys no positive idea to the human mind, and 
which if true would make man's moral freedom a self- 
contradiction, but it appears to me to deny to the SupremOiJ 
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Being all those aspects of consciousness which lend inte- 
rest to our own life. If the consciousness of the Eternal 
is timeless, then, as Hegel says, to Him our individual 
selves and our development of character ftiust appear as 
illusions ; but if He waits to see the issue of that moral 
freedom which He has conferred on us, and at every 
moment out of the reserved possibilities which He keeps 
in His own hands neutralizes as effectually as possible 
the temporary disorder that our misused freedom may 
occasion, then the relation between the individual soul 
and God is of perpetual and ever new interest to the 
Eternal as well as to man ; and instead of the Hegelian 
idea of God's self-consciousness as an eternal cancelling 
of illusions, we have the Christian idea of God as taking 
an infinitely varied interest in the history of the plurality 
of real individuals whom Hie creative love calls into 
existence,^ 

The essential inability of Absolute Idealism to extri- 

^ On this difficult question of God's relation to Time, Prof. Janiet 
of Harvard, iu a very able article on " The Dilemma of Detevniinisin," 
in the Unitarian Review for Sept. 1884, writes : " la not, however, the 
" timeless mind" rather a gratuitous fiction 1 and is not the notion of 
eternity being given at a stroke to omniscience only juat another way 
of whacking upon us the block-universe, and of denying that possi- 
bilities exist} — just the point to he proved. To eay that Tiaie is an 
illusory appearance is only a roundabout way of saying that there is 
no real plurality and that the frame of things is an absolute Unit. 
Admit plurality, and time may be its form. To mo, starting from the 
appearance of plurality, speculations about a timeless world in which 
it cannot exist are about as idle as speculations about a space of more 
than three dimensions — good intellectual gymnastics, perhaps, but at 
bottom trifles, rtagcF. diffiiiilea," See also Lotza'& Metaphysics, p. 268tf,, 
where, in opposition to Kaut, Lotze emphatically contends for the 
transcendental validity of Tima 
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cate itself from fatalistic and Pantheistic conceptions of 
human nature is most clearly exhibited in Green's " Pro- 
legomena to Ethics." And it is most clearly seen here 
because the etfiical intensity of Green's own mind always 
prompted him to take an estimate of personality antithetic 
to that which the idealist philosophy allows. In fact, he 
uses language at times which is altogether Kantian and 
not Hegelian. Thus he says : "In virtue of his character 
as knowing, we are entitled to say that man is, according 
to a certain well-defined meaning, a Free Cause." The 
reading of the " Prolegomena to Ethics" does not enable 
me to see how man can be supposed, on Green's theory, 
to have either original causality or freedom. For what 
does Green mean by an individual man ? His account 
of man's origin and nature is as follows: when, in the 
course of the development of the objective side of God's 
thought, a particular organization,' the human body, 
appears, then God's eternal self-consciousness reproduces 
itself in connection with this body. To use his own 
words : 

" Our consciousness may mean either of two things ; either a 
function of the animal organism which is being made gradually 
and with interruptions a vehicle of the eternal consciousness ; 
or that eternal consciousness itself as making the animal orga- 
nism its vehicle, and subject to certain limitations in so doing, 
but retaining its essential characteristic as independent of time, 
as the determinant of becoming which has not and does not 
itself become."^ 

It thus appears that man is regarded by Green under 
two aspects, first, as a mere individual having a beginning 

* Prolegomena to Ethics, p. 72. 
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and a history; and, second, as the eternal or timeless 
consciousness under certain limitations. Unfortunately, 
it is a great source of confusion in Green's reasoning that 
he uses the term "consciousness" in a double sense, at 
oue time meaning the self-consciousness of the indivi- 
dual man, at another the Eternal Self -consciousness ; for, 
indeed, he cannot consistently with his first principles 
distinguish the two. 

Let ns see, then, if in either of these aspects of human 
nature we can find any point where man aa an indivi- 
dual exercises any free, self-determining choice. Green's 
main contention is that what is properly called Determi- 
nism means natural causation, as when a moving body 
moves other bodies, or when an animal acts under the 
influence of its strongest appetite ; and he maintains that 
man's moral choices do not fall under this category. 
Green believes that he can avoid determinism by main- 
taining that a man's motives, when he makes a moral 
choice, are not influences outside of a man's self, but aro 
an integral part of his own nature or character ; and 
therefore to say that a man is determined by motives is 
to say that he is self-determined, that is, free. In order 
to make this intelligible, Green entirely alters the usual 
meaning of the word "motive," The contention of the 
believer in Free-will is that man, in the critical moments 
of temptation, is not merely a theatre on which conflict- 
ing motives contend, but is himself able, by having his 
power of attention at his own free disposal, to so act 
upon his own ideas or emotional states as to make one 
or the other the dominant one. Now Green departs 
altogether from past philosophical usage; he calls the 
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above competing influences, so long as a man's mindi 
not made up as to which of them he will chose, : 

"motives," but mere "solicitations of desire"; they do" 
nut become motives, he tells us, till ths sclf-coDScious- 
ness has identified itself with oue or the other ; then 
they ere changed into motives, or elements in the self, 
which, under their collective infl,uence, presents some one 
line of action to itself as its greatest good. 

Whether Green has done any service to psychology 
by this change in the meaning of the word "motive" is 
doubtful, but at any rate it does not affect the point at 
issue between him and the believer in free-will, but only 
alters the phraseology employed. Green says the self 
makes its motives by identifying itself with oue solicita- 
tion of desire rather than \vith another. Here, then, 
the point at which, if anywhere, free-will is exercised, I 
The libertarian, accordingly, wishes to know from 1 
idealist whether the self has any power of altemativi 
choice in thus identifying itself with one solicitation ( 
desire rather than with another. It is of no avail 1 
Green tells us that the very fact of our being able 1 
know that we have these several solicitations of desir 
shows that we are the vehicles of an eternal or timeleml 
self. That may or may not be, but the question atJ 
issue is : Have we as individual selves, selves with i 
history and a character developing in the direction i 
good or ill — have we a power of preference, a choioi 
of alternatives, in the act of identifying ourselves with! 
a certain solicitation of desire ? Here is the impop-1 
tant poiut ; and hero it is that, evidently against hisV 
own natural impidse, the necessities of the phUosophyj 
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he has adopted compel Green to give such an account of 
the human personality as virtually makes each indivi- 
dual's history and the growth of that individual's cha- 
racter as much a matter of natural or necessary causation 
aa is the development of a tree or of any one of the 
lower animals. What is the individual man according 
to Green ? A particular form of character. And what 
is hia will ? This same character expressing itself ia 
action. 

" A man's character," he says. " is himself. Hia character 
necessarily shows itself in his will ; man being what he is and 
the circuin stances being what they are at any particular con- 
juncture, the determhiation of the will is already given, just as 
an effect is given in the sum of its conditions. The determina- 
tion of the will might be different, but only through the man 
being different."^ 

It is clear, then, that there is not the slightest oppor- 
tunity for the exercise of true freedom of will in human 
nature as Green depicts it. 

In truth, there is no real individual self in Green's 
"view. That which knows in our nature is not our indi- 
vidual self, but God's timeless Self using us as its vehicle. 
If we look into our consciousness in moments of temp- 
tation, we become aware, I helieve, that our own true 
Self causally acts by way of attention upon our mental 
states, and according to the mode in which wo employ 
this faculty of attention ia our final choice morally good 
or morally bad. As Dr. Martineau pertinently asks: 
"Is there not a Causal Self, over and above the caused 
eel/, or rather the caused state and contoiis of the self, 
1 Green's Works, Vol. II. p. 318. 
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left as a deposit from previous behaviour?"^ Now the 
characteristic feature of Absolute Idealism is that it will 
not recognize the existence of this Causal Self, though 
I believe every person is distinctly conscious of his own 
activity as such a Causal Self every hour in his life. 
But the Absolute Idealist resolutely ignores its existence. 
And, indeed, Mr. F. H. Bradley, in a long paper in 
Mind for July, 1886, entitled, **Is there any Special 
Faculty of Attention?" takes sides with J. S. Mill in 
holding that when we say we voluntarily attend to an 
idea, this only means that the idea in question happens 
to be more vivid or interesting than any of the imme- 
diately preceding or attendant ideas. It would be diffi- 
cult, I think, to find a more flagrant case in which the 
clear deliverance of consciousness has unconsciously been 
perverted to meet the exigencies of a preconceived philo- 
sophical theory. 

Of course, if the individual self has no causal power 
it has no real existence ; on such a theory of human 
nature, all that our self-consciousness is capable of is 
simply knowing^ and in knowing it is, in Green's view, 
nothing but a vehicle or phase of the timeless self- 
consciousness of the Eternal. Having thus handed 
over all that specially belongs to us as individuals 
to the action of natural or necessary causation, it is a 
mystery how Green could have imagined that he had 
left to the spirit of man any real freedom or genuine 
responsibility. And that Green's idea that moral free- 
dom is possible to man in the absence of the recognition 
of any true individual self, capable of choosing between 

1 A Siwiy of Religion, Vol XL p. 227. 
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alternative possibilities and of exercising its causality in 
attention and volition, was simply a self-delusion, is 
strongly confirmed by the fact that one of the ablest 
and most earnest of the disciples of Green's school, 
Mr. Samuel Alexander (now Professor of Philosophy in 
Owens College, Manchester), has felt himself logically 
compelled to depart altogether from Green's conclusions 
on this question. In his work on " Moral Order and 
Progress,"^ he writes: 

"We cannot distinguish human action from other kinds of 
causation as being self-determined in the sense that the process 
of willing goes on wholly within the human mind — that nothing 
can affect the mind's action except so far as it becomes a motive, 
and that a man acts thus from his own nature. For the same 
thing stated generally is true of all action even in the inanimate 
world. All action is a, joint result of the nature of the thing 
affected and of that which afifects it. All action in this sense is 
equally self-determination and equally compulsion. The dififer- 
ence between hmnan and other action Ues not in some special 
character of the mind's unity, but in the higher development of 
the mental states ; the mind in willing is aware of what afifects 
it, the wall is not. But this difiference does not invalidate 
causation ; it only shows that we have causation working in a 
different subject. The consciousness which makes such a differ- 
ence to human action, and on account of which human action 
is justly described as self-determination, is something merely 
phenomenal, not something which puts an absolute barrier 
between it and other action." 

Prof. Alexander does good service to philosophical 
thought in thus working out the necessary logical con- 
sequences of the idealist's denial of true causality to the 
individual self. Take away this causality, and, as Prof. 

I P. 337. 
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Alexander virtually admits, man becomes, so far as r« 
responsibility is concerned, on a par with the tree or tb 
stone. His moral character is, on this theory, an inevi<« 
table growth; heredity and circumstances are the i 
arbiters of his ethical destiny. 

How, then, about the moral sentiments — the senti<J 
nients of praise and blame ? Can consistent followers o 
Hegel still continue using the terms "moral responslJ 
bility," and "remorse" for wilful wrong-doing, in 1 
same sense which these words bear when spoken 
those who believe that in temptation alternative posai-j 
bilities of moral decision are open to a man? Grt 
evidently supposed that his disciples could continue 1 
employ this phraseology, for he argues that Esau mighfl 
very well have felt remorse for his conduct, becau3< 
though the action which expressed his nature was 1 
joint outcome of his circumstances and character, yet i 
the process of personal development involves the reactiod 
upon circumstances of the self-presenting and seU-seeld 
Ego, Esau was bound to regard the act as in a tru^ 
sense his own, and therefore to reproach himself for it.B 
To this the reply is, that if the self -presenting Ego harf 
possessed any faculty for doing anything beyond simpM 
knowing the successive changes in its own charaeten 
Green's contention might have some basis ; but how anj 
one who sees in the whole course of his mental 
moral development nothing but a process, every stage t 
which was inevitable and admitted of no possible alteiJ 
native, can consistently feel remorse for his past deeds, 
to me wholly inexplicable. Regret and [esthetic sentiJ 
' Prolegomena la Ethicf, pp. 99 ff. 
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raenf s of repugnance, at certain phases of his career and 
past character, he may very well feel ; hut if he feels 
what is commonly called remorse, it must he hecause his 
philosophical convictions have not yet had time to duly 
modify his sentiments. 

On this point, Spinozism and Hegelianism, if consis- 
tently thought outj come precisely to the same thing, 
and Spinoza's words in the Ethica must, I believe, find 
an echo in every thinker who, like Professor Alexander, 
has mentally carried out Oxford Hegelianism to its 
inevitable issues. Repentance and Remorse are senti- 
ments which, in Spinoza's view, have no rational justifi- 
oution, though for the good of society it is desirable that 
vulgar minds should not be prematurely enlightened in 
regard to this matter ; and this is what Spinoza's words 
come to, for he says in his fourth Book : 

" Repentance ia not a virtue ; that is to aay, it does not spring 
fi'om reason ; on the contrary, the man who repents of what he 
has done is doubly wretched or impotent. .... It is not to be 
wondered at, however, that prophets, thinking rather of the good 
of the conimunity than of a few, should have commended so 
greatly humility, repentance and reverence. Indeed, those who 
are subject to these sentiments can be led much more easily 
tliau others, so that at last they come to hve according to the 
guidance of reason, that is to say, become free men and enjoy 
llie life of the blessed" 

No doubt T. H. Green would have repudiated this 
distinction between a philosopher's esoteric and esoteric 
teaching, but I doubt whether, if you come to the con- 
clusion that there is in man no causal self, and no con- 
ceivable or possible alternative in any case of human 
self-determination, it would be possible for a true lover 
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of his fellow-men to find any legitimate stopping-place 
short of Spinoza's position. Still, the very fact that you 
feel doubtful whether it is for the good of mankind that 
you should indiscriminately disclose a supposed truth, 
inevitably suggests the doubt whether your philosophi- 
cal doctrine has a sure foundation. It appears to me 
self-evident that the emotion expressed by the word 
"remorse" is wholly irrational if Green's view of the 
mode of the development of character is correct. As 
Coleridge says in his "Aids to Eeflection: " "With a 
deterministic system of human nature, not all the wit of 
man, not all the Theodicies ever framed by human inge- 
nuity before and since the attempt of the celebrated 
Leibnitz, can reconcile the sense of Responsibility^ nor 
the fact of the diflterence in Kind between Regret and 
Remorsey If, then, the followers of Hegel disallow the 
existence of any alternative possibility in man's moral 
self-determinations, and yet continue to use the words 
"ought," "responsibility," "desert," "merit," "sin," 
&c., they use them, as Professor Sidgwick remarks,^ 
" with quite new significations," for the view taken 
concerning the possession by man of true freedom of 
choice "is the pivot on which our moral sentiments 
naturally turn." 

I cannot within the limits of a Lecture do more than 
glance at the objections to the Libertarian view of man's 
moral conduct. There can be no doubt that just at 
present the doctrine of Free-will is very unpalatable to a 
large proportion of scientists and philosophers; still, who- 
ever reads the chief philosophical periodicals of England, 

^ The Methods of FAhieSy chapter on " Free-will." 
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America, France and Germany, will be aware that there 
are not the smallest signs of any faUing off of interest 
and vigour on the Libertarian side of this controversy; 
indeed, within the last two or three years that side has 
been supported by an increased number of able advo^ 
cates.^ In Prof. Alexander's work on " Moral Order and 
Progress," occurs the strange statement that only two 
writers of note now take the Free-will side, these two 

^ It is true that some of the idealist thinkers have of late taken to 
speaking very disdainfully of all who take the Free-will side ; and it 
looks as if ere long it will require some little moral courage to profess 
yourself a Libertarian in certain select circles of Oxford culture. Mr. 
F. H. Bradley, for instance, in his recent thoughtful work on Appear- 
ance and Reality (p. 435), writes : " Considered either theoretically 
or practically, * Free-will ' is, in short, a mere lingering chimera. Cer- 
tainly no writer who respects himself can be called on any longer to 
treat it seriously." It appears, then, that whoever thinks it worth 
while to discuss the reasons which have made Lotze, Martineau, 
Edward Zeller, Kenouvier, &c., firm believers in Free-w^ill, and have 
led Kant to assert that a sinful act " could have been left undone," 
runs at present the risk of being considered somewhat wanting in " self- 
respect." I cannot but think that Mr. Bradley hardly appreciates the 
very deep foundations in our moral consciousness on which the belief 
in our moral freedom rests. Even those who theoretically reject it 
practically accept it at times in passing judgment on certain acts of 
themselves and others. It is one of those beliefs to which the fami- 
liar line, Expellas naturam furca iamen iisqite recurret, is eminently 
applicable. The keenest criticism never wholly kills it ; and if it is 
contemptuously pitchforked out of academic lecture-halls and college 
common-rooms, it picks itself up very speedily, and soon puts in an 
appearance again. Indeed, I have little doubt that could we, like 
Kip van Winkle, take a long nap and waken up in the year 5000 or 
10000 A.D., it would confront us amid the most highly evolved social 
and intellectual conditions, and the old controversy would be going 
on, with the Libertarians as numerous and as sanguine as ever. 
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being Lotze and Dr. Martineau. We are all more ot i 
less apt to think the 

"cackle of our bourg. 
The niurniur of the world," 

and no doubt in the philosophical circle in which Prof, i 
Alexander's great ability gives him a diatinguisted place, 
the cuiTent idea is that highly educated Libertarians ar» I 
now an almost extinct race of which only one or two fine 
specimens still linger in existence. The Libertarian , 
cause is, however, by no means so hopeless and help- 
less as Prof. Alexander imagines. When we glance J 
over the list of recent distinguished thinkers, and find 
on the Libertarian side (in addition to the two eminent 
men whom Prof. Alexander specifies) such thinkers as , 
Eenouvier and Fonsegrive in France, Edward Zeller, 
Kuno Fischer, Dr. Schaarschmidt in Germany, Prof. W. 
James and many others in America, we cannot doubt that | 
there exists reasonable ground for the expectation that , 
Free-will will not only, as heretofore, have the support of 
at least nine hundred and ninety-nine out of a thousand 
of ordinary mortals, but also that it will by no means fail 
of adequate representation even in the highest ranks of ! 
philosophical culture. 

In one important respect Green has quite failed to rea- 
lize the true position of the believers in the freedom of 
the Will. He says that " on their theory a man may be 
something to-day irrespectively of what he was yesterday, 
and something to-morrow irrespectively of what he is 
to-day." This is not the ease. The Libertarian never i 
di'cams of supposing that a man can act without motives, 
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and what his motives are is strictly determined by what 
his character ia at the time. "What ia a temptation to a 
man in one stage of moral development may cease to bo 
a temptation in the next stage ; and the acta of self- 
determination which modify a man's character to-day 
alter the character of the temptations or moral problems 
with which he may have to deal to-morrow. In every 
temptation a man feels the influence of at least two 
motives ; and when he has decided, you may always in 
one or other of these motives see an apparently adequate 
explanation of the choice : it is only in our self -conscious- 
ness that the evidence lies that our own self's free causal 
activity in the way of attention counted for something in 
making one of the motives the prevailing one. 

Following in the ateps of Green, Mr. F. H. Bradley 
declares that Free-will is synonymous with "Chance." 

" We must iusist," he says, " that every act ia a resultant from 
psychical conditions. This would be denied by what is vulgarly- 
called Free-will. That attempts to make the self or will, in 
abatractiou from concrete eoiiditiona, the responsible source of 
conduct. As, however, taken in that abstraction, the self or will 
is nothing, 'Free-will' can merely mean Chance."^ 

As I have before pointed out, our personal conscious- 
ness appears to me to emphatically endorse Dr. Marti- 
neau's assertion that man is a Causal Self, that is, he not 
only has mental states, but can attend to, and act upon, 
his own ideas and motives. In a moment of temptation 
he not only discerns which is ethically higher among the 
various impulses which arise out of his character at the 
time, but he is able to freely select among these conflict- 
^ Appearance and Reality, p. 435. 
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ing springs of action, and by attending to and empha- 
sizing one, to cause that one to take effect on conduct ; 
and the contention of the believer in Free-will is, that if 
man does not possess this power over his springs of action, 
he cannot, in any true ethical sense, be called ^^ respon- 
sible" for the growth of his character. Accordingly, 
Mr. Bradley's charge that Free-will means Chance comes 
to no more than this, that some of man's self-determina- 
tions are intrinsically incapable of being predicted. Now 
the obvious answer to this is, that in a universe which 
is to subserve the highest moral and spiritual ends, a 
limited area of this contingency, which Mr. Bradley 
terms ** chance" (but which I should term the sphere of 
man's free causality), is an indispensable constituent. 
Were that which Mr. Bradley calls "chance" wholly 
eliminated from the universe, and man so constituted that 
adequate psychological insight would give an exhaustive 
explanation in every case why one man becomes a saint 
or a hero and another man a hypocrite or a scoundrel, I 
venture to maintain that not only would all ethical terms 
have to be emptied of their now recognized meaning, 
but the drama of individual life and of human history 
would be deprived of all that makes it most interesting 
to the mind of man, and, so far as we are able to see, to 
the mind of God also. 

It will be evident from what I have said that man's 
moral freedom can cause deviation from the uniform order 
of psychical sequence only within very narrow limits ; 
still within these limits there is a sufficient basis for 
responsibility. The vast majority of every man's self- 
determinations involve no temptation, that is, no inner 
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moral struggle ; they are the inevitable expression of bis 
formed character, and might be fully explained by any 
one who had full insight into the dynamics of bis inner 
life. The only features of the moral life which are intrin- 
sically beyond the reach of prevision are those in which 
temptation comes in. In such cases, the agent is not 
merely giving expression to his already formed character, 
but is by bis voluntary self-determination changing that 
character for good or ill. Only, then, in the compara- 
tively rare instances in which the soul is called upon to 
decide between the cravings of its lower self and the 
invitations and injunctions of thj ideal, or between its 
previous moral ideal and some newer and higher ideal 
which puts in its authoritative claim, do we come upon 
the critical points in a man's changing moral history, in 
the case of which true freedom of choice is exercised, 
and therefore certain foresight of the result is impossible. 
Though such critical choices are comparatively infrequent 
in most men's lives, it is to the behaviour of the true self 
in such moments of ethical trial that the moral worth or 
worthlessness of a man's character is mainly due. Still, 
even when the character is undergoing a decisive moral 
change, thia change ordinarily makes but a very gradual 
alteration in the man's outward actions, so that it is not 
at aU surprising that, notwithstanding free-will, moral 
Btatistics preserve much general uniformity, and that we 
can in the very large majority of cases safely predict bow 
a person whom we know well will act. Free-will is by 
no means that serious disturber of uniformity of law and 
possibility of prevision which its opponents are wont 
to assert it to be. It is indispensable as a rational 
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ground for moral responsibility, for the existence of r 
merit and demerit, for the judgment of approbatiun i 
disapprobation ; but what is necessary for the secarin 
of those all-important ends ia quite compatible 
modest Boience of ethics and with a philosophy of 1 
tory which does not lay claim to a near approach l 
omniscicQce. 

To sum up, then, the chief results of our inquiry : 
appears to me that the Hegelian philosophy of natuw 
ethics and religion, lacks a solid foundation in the tdti^ 
mate and indestructible facta of our self-oonsciouaness. 
As Idealism cannot allow to the individual man the 
possession of a real and permanent Self, to whom i 
certain independent causality and freedom of actiti 
is delegated by the Eternal, it is compelled, howevi 
reluctantly, to represent individual human spirits ; 
their moral history as merely transient phases in 
eternal process of thought-evolution — a process 
appears to the human miud under an illusory ten 
and successively developing form, but which is relate 
as a completed whole to the timeless Idee. 

This denial of any real and permanent individualia 
and causality to man as distinct from God has for i 
necessary counterpart the effacement of any effectiTi 
distinction between God and the world of matter i 
miud. God, when thought of by abstraction as d 
from nature and humanity, becomes merely the I 
Subject which serves to unify the collective groups 8 
Btries of cosmical phenomena. The existence and I 
of succession of all physical and mental changes involiq 
their indivisible association with, aud relation to, a timfj 
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less principle of thought. But as this timeless principle 
exhaustively manifests itself in phenomena, and these 
phenomena find their sole and sufficient explanation in 
the relations among themselves which science and philo- 
sophical reflection gradually discover, God, being equally 
a factor in all phenomena and serving simply for their 
logical unification, may, as a late student of Balliol 
acutely remarks,^ be safely treated by the consistent 
idealist, both in the study of nature and in the study 
of mind, as what the mathematicians call une quantiiS 
nSgligeable.^ And that this complete merging of all 
theological interest in a purely scientific and philoso- 
phical interest is the inevitable outcome of the system, 
is confirmed by the fact that it is not with Theology, nor 
with anything directly connected with Theology and 
Worship, that the majority of the more gifted and high- 
minded young Idealists are now chiefiy concerned. Ethios 
and Sociology have in their case practically supplanted 
and replaced to a very large extent the interest which 
was formerly felt in religion and in the worship of the 
Eternal. Notwithstanding Green's and Principal Caird's 

^ Riddles of the Sphinx : a Study in the Philosophy of Ih)olution^ by 
a Troglodyte, p. 327. 

2 Some Hegelians, such as Prof. Royce of Harvard, maintain that 
the Eternal One knows all physical and psychical changes; others 
refuse to predicate self-consciousness of the absolute principle of unify- 
ing Thought ; but all, I believe, are at one in declining to appeal to 
the direct volitional causality of God ; and hence it is that Mr. Bradley 
and his eonfrhres are so anxious to show that the volitional causality 
in attention, which is commonly attributed to man's true self, is a 
psychological illusion. 

t2 
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cherished idea that their philosophical views furnish thrf 
only satisfactory rationale of what is deepest in Chiistiaal 
thought and sentiment, the fact remains that idealist 
interest and enthusiasm increasingly tend to find exclu- 
sive expression in the study of ethical theory and in 
noble efforts to apply and reali2e ethical ideals in socialj 
and political life. 

There is another very serious difficulty, to which toym 
limits only allow me to give a passing mention, which] 
helps to still further weaken the Idealist's interest in 
Theology — I refer to the only too prominent presence in I 
the world of Moral Evil. This ia a serious problem foil 
Ethical Theist and Absolute Idealist alike, and how th% 
former seeks a partial solution of it I have tried to shoU 
in the preceding Lecture. But formidable as is the dif 
culty for the Ethical Theist, for the Absolute Idealist i^ 
is far more so. The Ethical Theist holds that God, as a 
essential pre-condition of ultimately conferring on maitl 
the highest possible good and blessedness, has delegatedtl 
to him a degree of freedom of will, and so rendered it poi 
sible for him to make a bad use of this privilege, and thns I 
to mar and retard within certain limits the realization e 
the Ideal and the Divine in individual and in social lif« 
Hence in his view this sin and wickedness is an absolute 
evil, but it is an evil which is permitted to exist by thai 
Eternal, because the effacement of it would mean at th^l 
same time the eSacement both for God and for man i 
the possibility of reaching the highest spiritual goodS 
and though it is permitted to exist, the limitation of ijg 
is ensured by the reserve of possibilities which are sti 
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open before the Divine Causality. But by the Absolute 
Idealist no portion of this Moral Evil can be ascribed to 
the antagonistic causality of man. In his view every 
feature in the process, the basest and crudest, as well as 
the noblest and the most beneficent, are equally indis- 
pensable features in that process of self-evolving Thought 
which constitutes the universe. Every personal self-deter- 
mination or choice, be it moral or be it immoral, is^ from 
the highest point of view of the Hegelian, a perfect choice, 
seeing that it is "a function of the Perfect Whole." ^ 
This being the case, it is impossible, I contend, to see 
any valid reason why the principle of Eternal Thought 
and Eternal Love should, in its process of self-manifes- 
tation, take its way through all the actual depravity and 
suffering in the world, for in the view of the Idealist the 
Causality of God is wholly unconditioned and unimpeded 
by any possible counteracting causality on the side of 
the human will. And if it be hard to see why there 
should be so much that is morally repulsive in society, if 
the character of each human being is precisely that which 
it must be and, therefore, ought to be, it is still harder 
to reconcile with Eternal Love the fate of the many who 
appear to be unfortunate victims of this evolutionary 
process. If it were the tendency of Absolute Idealism 
to engender and support a faith in personal Immortality, 
we might find in this faith some clue to the solution of 
this dark problem ; but, if we may judge from the latest 
utterance of one of the profoundest of the living thinkers 
that Oxford Idealism has produced, the hope of a Future 

^ See Mr. Bradley's Appearance and Reality, p. 508. 
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Life is likely to receive from this school of thought but 
very meagre encouragement.^ 

Here, then, I believe is an additional reason why the 
best aspirations and interests of many of the younger 
Hegelians are largely diverted from theological study 
and from united worship to what they feel is, at all 
events, a work about whose essential divineness there 
can be no doubt or question — ^the aiding to dissipate 
ignorance, to elevate social ideals, and to eliminate as 
far as possible all that makes for selfishness and vice. 

All honour to them for their noble, self -forgetful aims ! 
My only fear is (as I have explained in the previous 

^ Mr. Bradley thus summarizes the results of his reflection on this 
subject : " And the general result to my mind is briefly this. When 
you add together the chances of a life after death — a life taken as 
bodiless, and again as diversely embodied — the amount is not great. 
The balance of hostile probability seems so large that the fraction on 
the other side to my mind is not considerable. And we may repeat, 
and may sum up our conclusion thus. If we appeal to blank igno- 
rance, then a future life may even have no meaning, and may fail 
wholly to be possible. Or if we avoid this worst extreme, a future 
life may be but barely possible. But a possibility, in this sense, 
stands unsupported face to face with an indefinite universe. And its 
value so far can hardly be called worth counting. If, on the other 
hand, we allow ourselves to use what knowledge we possess, and if we 
judge fairly of future life by all the grounds we have forjudging, the 
result is not much modified. Among those grounds we certainly find 
a part which favours continuance ; but, taken at its highest, that part 
appears to be small. Hence a future life must be taken as decidedly 
improbable :" loc. cit. p. 505. For a lucid exposure of the ambiguous 
use of the word " Self," which pervades and vitiates Hegel's treatment 
of the doctrine of Immortality, see Prof. Seth's Hegelianism and Per- 
sonality : " Even if we take HegeFs argument at his own valuation it 
is only the immortality of the Absolute Self which it proves :" p. 226. 
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Lecture) that this social interest and enthusiasm is in- 
trinsically incapable of permanently sustaining itself at 
a high level, apart from a truer doctrine of man's moral 
freedom and responsibility, and of his personal and ethical 
relationship to that supreme Self -consciousness on whom 
all human spirits eternally depend. 



Lecture IX. 



ETHICAL THEISM. 



The philosophies of religion between which the 
thoughtful mind is called upon to choose in the pre- 
sent day may be divided into Theism and Pantheism. 
Deism is an accidental, and now probably almost extinct, 
form of Theism which grew out of a particular phase 
of intellectual culture. In the seventeenth century the 
great achievements of science were in the direction 
of mathematical and experimental physics. Hence, as 
Dr. Martineau admirably describes it : ^ 

" The imagination of men ran easily into mechanical grooves, 
and nothing seemed perfectly clear till it could be brought into 
the Ukeness of a machine ; every regular consecution of things 
was apt to be described as wheel upon wheel ; every transmis- 
sion of force, as the operation of a weight or spring upon clock- 
work, and those who denied the free-will of man pronounced him 
a machine^ or with the prophet compared him to clay upon the 
potter's latha" 

Eeligious ideas, accordingly, were conceived in ana- 
logy Mdth the prevailing scientific conceptions ; God was 
supposed to have constructed nature, and, according to 
some few Deists, to have then left it to work according 

1 A Study of Religion, Vol. 11. p. 188. 
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to the laws he had imposed upon it. Many Deists, how- 
ever, admitted that God was ever present and active in 
general law ; but still, even in this case, the law is 
regarded as a kind of external force compelling matter 
to take a particular shape and direction. And this 
mechanical way of conceiving of God's action was not 
confined to the Deiats, or adherents of what was called 
natviral religion ; it pervaded the minds of believers in 
what was called revealed religion also, for revelation 
was regarded as simply a particular kind of external 
divine action, by which certain ideas were imparted into 
the minds of the prophets, and their authenticity as 
coming from God satisfactorily proved by the working 
of miracles and the fulfilment of prophecy. Hence all 
knowledge of God, when Deistic ways of thought were 
prevalent, was supposed to have its origin from without 
the soul, either in the observation of design in nature, 
or in the study of the supernatural revelations commu- 
nicated by God through the intermediation of prophets. 
As this Deistic way of thinking was brought about in 
modem thought largely by the infiuence of science, so it 
began to pass away so soon as the main interest of science 
passed from merely physical and material phenomena to 
the study of biology. 

As Aristotle had long before pointed out, in the case 
of an organism we have to do with the product, not of 
an external force, but of an immanent idea — of a final 
cause which seems to pervade the whole body, and domi- 
nate every stage of the process of growth. The applica- 
tion of this idea to theology caused in Europe a revival of 
the idea of God common to many of the early Christians 
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and to the Pantheistic thinkers of India and Greece, t 
God is not an external creative energy, but the immanent J 
life of both nature and the human soul. The energies in I 
nature are now conceived of, not as imposed on nature I 
from without, but rather as being the modes of action | 
of an indwelling life or soul. This idea of the imma* \ 
nenee of God in nature and in the spirit of man 
common, then, both to Theism and Pantheism. It has J 
taken possession, in some degree, of all forms of reli- J 
gious thought, and has given a new impulse to philo- j 
sophy, to poetry and to art. Herein lies the explanation J 
of the statement which we now frequently hear, that all j 
religion of the inner and deeper sort must be in soma j 
measure Pantheistic. For this assertion is certainly I 
true, if by "Pantheistic" we mean that the lite and J 
evolution of every object of nature and of every rational I 
soul implies the indwelling presence and immanent acti* 
vity of the life which animates and unifies the whole. ] 
But this conception of God as immanent in nature and I 
the soul is not peculiar to what is technically called 1 
Pantheism ; it is commim to Theism also, and distin- 
guishes both Pantheism and Theism from what was j 
formerly called Deism. Pantheism assumes two chief j 
forms, according as, on the one hand, the idea of God is I 
first derived by abstraction from the iiniversal elements ( 
of thought implicit in the human consciousness, or, od J 
the other hand, is arrived at from the study of thai 
phenomena of nature, through the apprehension of a j 
common principle of which all the objects and foiyjesj 
of nature appear to be modes of manifestation. ThOiJ 
latter Pantheism (now often called Agnosticism) mayj 
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be distinguished as the lower or scientific Pantheism ; 
the former, which is exemplified in such systems as 
those of Spinoza and Hegel, may be characterized as 
tlie higher, or metaphysical, Pantheism. This latter 
Pantheism, inasmuch as it regards God as a principle 
of thought, and sometimes as a self- consciousness, is 
often hy its adherents, and by historians of philosophy, 
termed a species of Theism. In order, therefore, in the 
present Lecture to dJBtinguish my own position from tho 
position occupied by the HegeUans, or Absolute Idealists, 
it will be convcniKnt to borrow from Dr. Martineau, as 
a name for the form of cosmical theory which, in my 
view, best explains the facts of man's moral and reli- 
gious experience, the name. Ethical Theism. 

Prom what I have previously said it will follow that 
there is much in common between the higher Pantheism 
and that Ethical Theism to which I now wish to direct 
your attention. Both Theist and Pantheist may feel in 
their minds and hearts the inspiriting sense of relationship 
with the Universe ; both may be lifted above the common 
cares and interests of life by ideal imaginings and trans- 
figuring hopes ; both may feel the conflict between their 
personal life, with its self-seeking appetites and ambi- 
tions, and that universal life which is seeking unim- 
peded expression through their individuality. Both 
may feel all this; but they part company when they 
come to reflect on the real nature of the relation between 
themselves as individuals and that Universal Soul, that 
dominant Self of the Universe, as Dr. Martineau terms 
it, which reveals itself in the human spirit in the form 
of its purest aud highest ideals. As I said in a previous 
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I-ecture, I believe that the true relation of our individw 
self to this cosmical Self, or God, is more truly appr* 
hended when regarded, as it was particularly by thaj 
Hebrews, from the point of view of our moral conscioui 
nesa. And if we compare this Hebmic or ethical vie^ 
of our relation to God with that feature in Pantheisno 
which represents the human soul as an efflux from 
and reproduction of, the life which aninaates and unifiei 
the whole, we arrive at a clear distinction between tha 
attitude of the Pantheist and the Ethical Theist in regart 
to the relation of man to that Eternal Life out of whid 
he emerges. The Pantheist sees in his own inner liffl 
but phases or modes of the life of the Cosmos manifestii 
itself under such limiting conditions as the particu 
stages of biological, intellectual and sociological develop- 
ment necessitate ; and though, as he contemplates 
own past career, he may see much that is repulsive \ 
his ideal of beauty and perfection in the sensual an^ 
selfish passions which at times in his case realize them 
selves in his character and conduct, yet he cannot consia 
tently, as Spinoza admits, feel repentance or remorse ftrf 
such phases of his existence, since from the Pantheistifl 
standpoint they are all necessary temporal stages in 
evolution of the Eternal Thought. To the Ethical Thoig 
on the other hand, the ideals which visit his soul am 
claim his allegiance are not simply influences from thi 
Universal Soul which necessarily find a definite espresj 
sion in accordance with the particular character of t 
individual soul which feels them ; they are invitationl 
and injunctions arising in the dependent soul by ' 
immanent action of the Universal Soul, and the formal 
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is, to a certain very real extent, left free to determine 
itself in favour of or against these divine influences. The 
essential difference between the Pantheistic and Theistic 
attitude of mind may be realized as follows. Theist and 
Pantheist alike may with Wordsworth conceive of God 
as One — 

'* Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean and the living air. 
And the hlue sky, and in the mind of man : 
A motion and a spirit which impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought 
And rolls through all things." 

But only an Ethical Theist could, with Wordsworth, 
address ^^Duty" as "Stem daughter of the voice of 
God'' ; only an Ethical Theist could consistently say, 
with Browning, that God's plan was — 

" To create man and then leave him 
Able, His own word saith, to grieve him." 

Or, with Tennyson : 

" Our wills are ours, we know not how ; 
Our wills are ours, to make them thine." 

So, too, it is only an Ethical Theist who could exclaim 
with Marco Lombardo in Dante's Purgatorio : 

" Ye who are living every cause refer 
Still upwards to the heavens, as if all things 
They of necessity moved with themselves. 
If this were so in you would be destroyed 
Free-will, nor any justice would there be 
In having joy for good, or grief for evil." 

The Ethical Theist, then, does not believe that the highest 
aim of God in the case of human spirits is the mere 
development of reproductions of Himself under temporal 
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limiting conditions, but rather that His own infinite love 
can only find adequate expression and response in giving 
existence to rational beings with some real power of free 
self-determination ; and that in order to bring about the 
infinitely precious result that human mind and hearts 
should freely respond to the divine appeal, God vacates, 
in the case of man's moral decisions, to some real extent 
the exercise of His own determining causality; or, as 
Browning expresses it : 

" God, whose pleasure brouglit 
Man into being, stands away, 
As it were, a band-breadth off, to give 
Boom for the newly-made to live, 
And look at Him from a place apart, 
And use his gifts of brain and heart/' 

Now out of this distinctly personal relationship in which 
the Ethical Theist feels himself placed in respect to the 
Universal Soul, there arises that sense of union and com- 
munion with the Eternal One, which (to again quote 
Dr. A. E^ville's words) "is a source of secret (though 
it may be undefinable) comfort, of which those only can 
deny the reality who have never known it." 

In Professor Seeley's treatise on " Natural Keligion," 
he represents what I have called Ethical Theism as only 
one form of Eeligion, and defines it as the religion of 
goodness, while he maintains that there are two other 
forms of religion which in the present day have also 
their sincere votaries. Besides the worship of Goodness, 
there is, in his view, the worship of Beauty, which often 
constitutes the only religion of the artist ; and there is 
the worship of Truth, or of the natural laws in which 
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the unity of the Cosmos reveals itself, and the search of, 
and reverence for, truth often becomes the only form of 
devotion to which the savant surrenders himself. As 
we have before seen, there is an ideal of truth and 
reality in which the scientific man believes, and to the 
attainment of which he may consecrate his powers ; there 
is an ideal of beauty which the artist discovers with 
increasing clearness, and to which he seeks to give more 
adequate expression ; there is an ideal of social perfec- 
tion of which every great social reformer believes he 
has a perception, and which he seeks to realize ; but, as 
was shown in the passage I before quoted from Prof. 
Eauwenhoff, the man who wholly concentrates his atten- 
tion on one of these aspects of the Universal Soul, which 
reveals itself in him, and thinks of and cares for nothing 
else, is in the position of a somnambulist who is under 
the mastery of one fixed idea. The artist who is an 
artist and nothing more has not yet realized his own 
human nature, and the same is the case with the scien- 
tist on whose soul nothing but science makes a recog- 
nized claim. But when the whole of a man's nature 
comes clearly before his consciousness (as it must sooner 
or later), then he perceives that these separate ideals 
have no absolute claim upon him — that the moral con- 
sciousness may at times require from the artist to forego 
his art, from the savant to waive for a while the pursuit of 
science, whenever moral reverence or the love of humanity 
demands the sacrifice. Dr. Martineau, in his " Types of 
Ethical Theory," 1 has clearly shown that as the moral 
nature of man develops it reveals to him the relative 

^ Vol. II. chaps. VL and vii. 
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worth of the several springs of action within him ; and 
the truly moral and religious man is always conscious 
of a higher claim upon him than his science, or his 
art, or his poetry, which on occasion may require him 
to leave his favourite pursuit and to obey the ethical 
summons which proceeds from the Supreme Source of 
all ideals. The so-called Eeligion of Science, if it is 
abstractly cultivated, constantly tends to pass into de- 
pressing Agnosticism ; and the votary of Beauty can only 
reach the highest and truest loveliness in conjunction 
with that moral reverence, that spiritual sense of rela- 
tionship with the source of all perfection, which Ethical 
Theism recognizes and intensifies. Hence it will be 
foimd, I believe, that while a cold and narrow Deism is 
unfavourable to a warm interest in science, in art, and 
in the highest branches of literature, and while Pan- 
theism has always a tendency to subordinate the moral 
to the merely scientific, artistic or literary, Ethical 
Theism proves at once eminently favourable to an inte- 
rest in science, in art, and in all social reforms, inasmuch 
as it regards all these ideals as having their source in that 
Universal Soul who is at the very centre of man's per- 
sonality, and recognizes in man's moral perceptions a 
true insight into the nature of the Eternal, an authorita- 
tive guidance in all the vocations of life. There are not, 
then, I contend, three possible religions, as Prof. Seeley 
appears to think there are ; for religion proper does not 
clearly show itself in human nature till reverence for an 
authority, manifested in the conscience, presents the soul 
with a supreme ideal, in which the presence and the 
authority of the Eternal One are felt to be revealed. 
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As the soul, in its ethical and spiritual experiences, 
thus realizes the presence and the absolute worth of an 
Ethical Ideal, it spontaneously conceives the source of 
this inspiration, and of the spiritual support which accom- 
panies self-surrender to this inner authority, under the 
form of Personality. And though reflection at once sug- 
gests that there are essential limits in our human per- 
sonality which can have no possible application in the 
case of God, yet there are substantial reasons for con- 
cluding that these limitations may be dropped without 
affecting the essence of the idea, and that, in truth, our 
finite human personality suggests a deeper personality 
which is not, as ours is, dependent on another cause to 
create it, and on an external world to awaken and 
develop it. 

Pantheistic systems, in as much as they represent 
the personality of man as merely a limited phase of 
the infinite and eternal Being, cannot conceive or admit 
of any true analogy between the personality of man 
and the nature of God. Thus Spinoza says that the 
human intelligence has no more in common with the 
divine intelligence than the animal we call ^' dog" has 
with the constellation in the heavens to which we give 
the same name. If, however, the human and divine 
intelligence were so utterly dissimilar, it would be quite 
unintelligible how it comes about that the human mind 
is capable of gradually interpreting that "materialized 
logical process" of evolution in which the Eternal Intel- 
ligence manifests itself. Hegel, in like manner, says : 

" It is absurd to predicate personality or selfhood of the Infi- 
nite, which by its very nature is the negation of personality or 
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selfhood ; the Infinite, being that which combines and contains 
all, and which, therefore, excludes nothing." 

To this Mr. W. S. Lilly ^ (following Lotze) pertinently 
replies : 

" This would be true if Personality were a limitation. But it 
is not. In the proper sense of the word, Personality {fur sich 
sein) can be predicated only of the Infinite. Perfect selfhood 
means self-existence. What we call personality or selfhood in 
man, is but the finite effluence from the Source of Being, in whom 
alone is Perfect Eeason, Perfect WilL This ultimate reality 
contains within itself the conditions of its own existence. Man 
does not, for he needs the stimulus of the not-self to be conscious 
of his own selfhood. He does not need that stimulus to become 
a person; for the not-self does not create consciousness; it is 
merely the occasion of its manifestation. The idea of personal- 
ity, like all ideas, is fully realized only in the Self -existent one ; 
the original of all existence — ^which transcends all our ideas, yet 
in transcending includes them." 

This Absolute and Eternal Being is manifested in the 
human consciousness as the originator of the soul's 
dependent existence, and of that supreme ethical law 
which man's developing moral insight ever more and 
more clearly apprehends. In this ultimate reality reli- 
gion sees the Supreme Good in whom all ideals are 
realized; the Ultimate Ground and Cause of the Uni- 
verse; the Self- existent One, out of whom all finite 
personalities proceed, and in whom alone Perfect Per- 
sonality is realized. If this view of the Supreme Being 
taken by Ethical Theism be the correct one, it follows 
that the Pantheistic conception of God as simply imma- 
nent in the phenomena of the Cosmos is inadequate. 

* The Great Enigma^ p. 241. 
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Pantheism and Theism are sometimes represented as 
maintaining, the one the immanency^ the other the 
transcendency^ of God. Theism, however, as now gene- 
rally understood, no less than Pantheism, teaches the 
immanency of God in nature and humanity : but while 
Pantheism holds that God's nature is exhaustively mani- 
fested in the cosmos. Theism maintains that the inner 
nature of God transcends all phenomenal manifestations. 

• 

" The Pantheist," writes Dr. Martineau, " can say nothing 
affirmative of God's agency which the Theist may not repeat. 
The conflict begins with the Pantheist's negative proposition, that 
beyond the natural order of things, and prior to it, no divine life or 
agency can be. It is this limitation of the supreme existence, the 
denial of a supra-mundane cause, which alone the Theist is con- 
cerned to resist. It is simple ignorance both of the principle 

and history of his doctrine to charge him with planting all divine 
agency outside of nature except at her birth-hour, at an indefinite 
distance from its self-realizing purpose in the constitution of 
living beings. It is sufficient for him if God be somewhere moi^e 
than the contents of nature, and ove^yass them in his being, action 
and perfection. Let this condition only be saved, there is no 
limit to the admissible identification of what are called ' natural 
powers' with him, or of organic purpose with his design."^ 

As Dr. Martineau has further shown, the very fact that 
the universe is the manifestation of a Divine Idea, implies 
that the idea must transcend its phenomenal expression. 
And not only so, but tiie facts of man's moral and spiri- 
tual consciousness remain imintelligible if the essence of 
the Supreme Being is supposed to be wholly exhausted in 
the natural order of phenomena which he calls into exist- 
ence. All real religious experience proves that the Abso- 

^ A Study of Religion^ Vol. II. p. 150. 
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lute Being who eternally manifests His energy in the 
creation of the world of matter and of mind, still out of 
the unpledged freedom of His own essential being enters 
into personal communion with His rational creatures. It 
is, indeed, in virtue of this transcendent freedom of God 
as a Spirit that real union and communion between Him 
and the human soul, which to many persons is a rich 
source of peace and joy and strength, becomes possible. 
As Dr. Charles Beard finely says, in his Hibbert Lec- 
tures: 

"Many scientific men now tell us that we are everywhere 
in the grip of law ; there is nothing in our life which is not 
accounted for by our inheritance and our environment ; if Grod 
exists, He neither can nor will break asunder the bonds of fate 
which tie us down ; we cannot feel the touch of His hand upon 
our personal life, and the best that is left to us is the faith that 
somehow in a general way, in which we too shall have our share, 
' good wUl be the final goal of ilL' And the only escape from 
this spiritual imprisonment lies in keeping open a region of free 
and intimate intercourse between God and the human souL 
There is the less difficulty in this, as the existence of such a 
region, the reality of such an intercourse, are precisely the mes- 
sage which religious men in all ages bring, out of the depths of 
their own experience, to those who have less insight than them- 
selves. This they announce as 'the fountain-light of all their 
day, the master-light of all their seeing;' and not their li^t 
only, but their strength and consolation. And as this experi- 
ence involves a series of faxjts as real and as little to be pushed 
aside as the embryonic changes and the aborted organs which 
are rightly regarded as so full of meaning, Eeligion yet retains 
the right of reserving to herself a space in which spirit may 
meet with spirit, on the one side in impulse and support, on the 
other in aspiration and self -surrender."^ 

1 The Reformation, p. 397. 
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These profound utterances by Dr. Martineau and Dr. 
Beard bring out into clear relief the fact of free spiritual 
intercourse between the Soul of souls and the indiyidual 
soul. This religious experience, which few persons are 
wholly destitute of, while to some it is felt to be the 
most precious and significant feature in their lives, firmly 
establishes the Tbeistie position, that while the immanent 
presence and activity of God is manifested in the orderly 
physical and mental phenomena of which science takes 
cognizance, the transcendent action of God in human souls 
is no less evident in the authority of the conscience, and 
in the more or less vivid consciousness of infinite Divine 
sympathy and support through which the Eternal Self 
responds to the spirit's self-suiTeuder to the divine voice 
within. 

Most closely connected with this religious experience 
of communion between the finite Spirit and the Father 
within it, is the question as to the continuance of that 
communion. Is this communion conditioned and limited 
by the life-time of man's physical organism? or is this 
present life but one stage in a progressive intimacy with 
that Eternal Being, whence man derives his self-con- 
sciousness, his moral freedom, his capacity for limitless 
thought and infinite affection ? If in calling into exist- 
ence spirits capable of increasing response to His SeH- 
revelation, the Supreme Being summons them to a destiny 
of which this present life is but the prelude, it may at the 
first glance seem most ii'rational that the same Love 
which purposed this Immortality should not have made it 
unmistakably clear that such a career of unending deye- 
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lopment lies before each rational soul. We should remem- 
ber, bowever, that if Ethical Theism be a sound philosophy 
of religion, it would be an indispensable feature in the 
creation of human spirits who should voluntarily (and not 
by compulsion or bribe) draw near to the Eternal that. 
the conditions nf free moral choice should be completeljl 
secured to mankind. But could real freedom of choice \ 
possible if it were a strictly demonstrable certainty thi 
the character which we fashion for ourselves here by om 
daily moral self-determinations would inevitably affet 
our destiny through eternity ? If earth is to be really fl 
place for the growth of disinterested virtue and goodnea 
then scientifically demonstrable knowledge as to the eter 
consequences of moral conduct must he withheld. As t 
great poet Browning says, in his profound philosophia 
poem, "La Saisiaz": 

" Once lay down the law, with Nature's simple ' Such effects suecee 
Causes such, and heaven or hell depends upon maa's earthly deed. \ 
Just as surely as depenila the straight or else the crooked line 
On his making point meet point, or with, or else without incline,' 
Thenceforth neither good nor evil does man, doing what he must. ] 
Lay but down that law as stringent, ' Wouldst thou live again, be jui 
As this other, 'Wouldst thou live dow, regularly draw thy breathfl 
For suspend the operation, straight law's breach results in death— 
And (provided always, man addressed this mode be sound and sane]^ 
Prompt and absolute obedience, never doubt, will law obtain !' 

And not only would this definite and absolutely cert 
knowledge of a retributive hereafter largely deprive ou: 
moral choices of true ethical worth by making self-loTi 
and virtue practically coincident, but as we now see, i 
the case of persons who become absorbed in real or sup- 
posed spiritualistic phenomena, the interest in the affair 
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of the after-world would be very detrimental to the 

achievement of the one thing needful here, viz. to the 
building up of a high moral character by virtue of 
earnest devotion to the realization of a lofty ideal under 
the social conditions of this present world. 

If, then, we are right in supposing that the goal to 
which evolution tends is the development of free, self- 
conscious, rational beings, who by their own voluntary 
choice obey the injunctions and respond to the invita- 
tions of the immanent Universal Soul, we see that it is 
quite in accordance with this supreme end of the universe 
that the soul's highest relations to the Eternal Self, and 
therefore to the Fature Life, should not rest upon that 
basis of demonstrable certainty which characterizes the 
mathematical and physical sciences, but should be of the 
nature of Belief or Faith, which admits of degrees, and 
the amount of assurance of which is largely dependent 
on the measure in which we freely surrender ourselves 
to the claims of our higher nature — ^pass, that is, into 
practical sympathy and co-operation with that iudwelling 
Father who is only truly known as He is, loyally followed 
and supremely loved. 

But if demonstrative certainty with regard to the 
reality and conditions of man's life hereafter is neither 
possible nor compatible with the highest end of this 
present life, it is none the less true that it is indispensable, 
both for man's happiness and for his persistent moral 
endeavour, that a faUh in immortality (a faith which at 
times quite reaches to moral certainty) shall be acces- 
sible to the human mind and heart. Such a belief, a 
thoughtful study of the cosmos, and of the highest phases 
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of human faculty and cliaracter as culminating feature 
of cosmical development, tends, I maintain, to engendecj 
and to increasingly strengthen. It is in the contemplation"! 
of the eternity and infinity which our highest powers and 
affections imply and require for their complete esercisoJ 
and satisfaction, and in the consciousness of sympathy! 
and ethical comnmnion between the finite soul and ths\ 
Universal Soul, that the belief in the continuity and inde- 
structibility of the personal relation between the humai 
soul and the Soul of souls reaches its maximum of inten- 
sity. But even apart from these higher spiritual expe-j 
riences, the insight into the history and tendency of th» 
physical and psychical universe, which our present seien-l 
tific knowledge gives, affords of itself a strong presump-J 
tion that both the resources of the cosmos and the destiny.B 
of humanity extend indefinitely beyond the limits wher* 
our finite powers of sensible perception reach the end otM 
their range. For if we take raan as the manife8tly> 
highest production of the long process of biological 
development, and study his powers and aspirations, wel 
find that if we suppose physical death to he the end ofi 
the individual man's existence, the fitness of means t 
ends, the symmetry and rationality which appear tol 
characterize all the lower forms of organic life are in thel 
case of man conspicuously missing. 

If we consider the upward trend of the brute crcation^J 
we observe that the insentient organic life of the vege- 
table is the necessary preparation for the emergence o|lj 
the higher sentient forms with power of locomotion ; andl 
in sentient beings the nervous system, which at firs 
merely subserves sensation, motion and reproduction] 
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begins at length by imperceptible degrees to prepare the 
■way for intellectual life. A new differentiation in the 
brain, which commences almost imperceptibly and is for a 
long time quite subordinate to the nervous centres of mere 
feeling and movement, gradually assumes structural and 
functional prominence ; till at length the cerebrum, the 
organ which subserves intelligence, which in the lower 
vertebrate animals is hardly the size of a pea, becomes in 
man by far the most important portion of the brain sub- 
stance, In the human being, the development of physical 
size and shape appears to reach its acme and stops, the 
process of evolution now concentrating itself on the deve- 
lopment of the intellect and the higher affections, and on 
the more elaborate structure of the physical organ which 
appears to minister to these higher functions of life. The 
struggle for existence which has characterized the lower 
processes of evolution is gradually replaced by intellectual 
competition which results in the increasing development of 
man's mental powers. But even intellectual competition 
is evidently subservient to something higher. Beneath 
all this rivalry which arises from man's inheritance of 
animal passions, and from the application of intellect to 
furthering man's craving for self-preservation and self- 
gratification, there gradually arise and come to the front 
in human nature new principles which do not lead to 
competition and to the development of exclusive indivi- 
dualism, but, on the contrary, completely transcend all 
individual intiirests.^ 

Though the occasion of the emergence of these higher 

' See, for a more elaborate and fnrcible presentation of the above 
Ljument, Prof. J. Fiake'a admirable Utllo treatise on Man's Deslimj. 
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springs of action in human life is the growth of the 
sympathetic feelings which have developed out of the 
gregarious instincts of animals, yet by virtue of the 
dawn and development of the rational principle in human 
nature, ideas and sentiments arise of a quite universal 
character; and these new principles carry with them 
an authority to hold in check, and if necessary to over- 
rule, the lower principles of competition and self-preser- 
vation. Hence arise in the mind living interests which 
cannot find adequate satisfaction within the range of this 
present existence — a desire to know which has no limits, 
a capacity for love which demands eternity, an ideal of 
moral rectitude and of beauty which advances to loftier 
heights as its lower forms attain realization, and so 
allows of no finite goal to man's rational, moral and 
aesthetic pilgrimage. In the lower stages of animal life, 
the appetites and instincts all subserve the well-being 
and reproduction of the animal's physical structure ; but 
in man, springs of action, aspirations and ideals arise 
which altogether transcend the physical frame, which 
dominate the organism, use it for their own purposes, 
and, if occasion should arise, make man ready and willing 
to sacrifice even his own physical organism for the attain- 
ment of some higher end. 

As Dr. Martineau eloquently writes : 

" We here see the very impulses which begin as purveyors for 
the body ending with a conquest over its importunities, and a 
subjugation of it to rational, if not unselfish, aims. And, the 
moment we enter the inner circle of human characteristics, the 
interpretation of these characteristics as instruments for work- 
ing the organism utterly fails us. Who would ever think of 
referring the sentiment of Wonder to its physiological use ? It 
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neither helps the digestion nor regulates the temperature ; it 
succours no weakness, it repels no foe ; the labour to which it 
incites, the enthusiasm which it kindles, often detract from the 
animal perfection and consume the organic powers that serve 
it, and only elevate the level and widen the relations of life 
opening to it intellectual interests and possihilitiea unlimited in 
extent and inexhaustible in duration. ... It is not physically 
that we are nobler and more complete for our libraries, or 
theatres, or ' Schools of Athens.' Compassion, sympathy, attach- 
ment, also serve in us, no doubt, the same ends for which they 
more or less exist in other creatures. But how soon and far do 
they transcend this useful function, and claim a good upon their 
own account ! ... If you judged these features of humanity by a 
prospective instead of a reirospective measitre, and asked yourself 
whither they look instead of whence they come, could you hesi- 
tate to say : ' It ia for these that we are made ; these it is to 
which we must yoke our physical power in bumble service, by 
which we are to rise above it, and [lass into a life of larger 
dimensions.' " ^ 

As we reflect upon considerations bucIi as these, we 
are spontaneously led to the conclusion, tliat as there is a 
striking harmony in the lower stagea of the animal crea- 
tion between the animal's appetites and instincts and its 
actual life, the same must hold good in the case of man 
also ; and that, consequently, as in human nature there 
arise ideas and aspimtiona for which the limits of tluB 
earthly existence afford no satisfaction, the explanation 
of this apparent anomaly must be found in the belief 
that the soul's connection with its present physical organ 
is not the whole, but only the preliminary stage, of that 
career in the course of which its unlimited capacities and 
aspirations wUl hod increasing exercise and satisfaction., 

Whether or not ovx true self first begins to exist with 
' A Study ofRcU'jiouy Vol, II. p. 3i3. 
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our advent at physical birth we cannot say, but we hara 1 
in consciousness clear evidence that this personality of ' 
ours preBerves its identity amid the incessant changes of 
our physical frame. And if it be urged by the Pantheist 
that, though we are eternal in the sense of being a phase 
of the self-esistent Absolute, our individuality is finite 
and transient, and that at death the efflux from the ' 
Eternal Self, which appears for a short season as a per- ' 
sonal Ego, will flow back into the ultimate Unity out 
of which it arose, the Theist may well reply, that the ' 
rational presumption is, that personalities, characters built ' 
up by long years of patient loyalty to the Ideal, of self- 
surrender to Divine guidance, are infinitely too precious 
both in the view of each other and in the view of th© | 
Eternal to be allowed to perish. Dr. Martineau, in the 
second volume of "A Study of Eeligiou,"^ translates 
from " Schleiermacher's Life " a touching correspondence 
between Schleiermacher and one of his pupils, a young 
widow from whom a dearly beloved husband had been 
snatched away by sudden Qlness. This correspondence 
vividly shows how wholly unsatisfactory to the pure and 
loving heart is the Pantheistic doctrine of the state of , 
the soul after death. , 

" I implore you," writes the liereaved one to her old friend J 
and teacher, " I implore you, Schleier, by all that is dear to God' 1 
and sacred, give me, if you can, the certain assurance of finding^ 1 
aiid knowing him again. Tell me your inmost faith in this, 

• P. 360. Tlie whole of this deeply interesting correspondence, 
tfith Dr. Martiocau's comments thereon, ia moat valuahle as eKhibiting 
in the clearest light the intrinsic incompetence of Pantheism (be it 
the Pantheism of Schleiermacher or that of Ilegei) to respond lo tha 
I'easonable claims of the aoul's hi<:hcst aud noblest affecUou^, 
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dear Schleier : oh ! if it fails, I am undone. Speak to my poor 
heart : tell me what you believe. You say, his soul is resolved 
back — quite melted away in the great All ; the old is quite gone 
by, it will never come to recognition again ; oh, Schleier, this I 
cannot bear!" 

But Schleiermaclier can only reply : 

" How can I dissipate your doubt, dear Jette ? It is only the 
images of fancy in her hour of travail that you want me to con- 
firm. If he now is living in God, and you love him eternally in 
God, as you knew and loved God in him, can you think of any- 
thing more glorious ? " 

Nothing can be more pathetic than Schleiermacher's 
strenuous but ineffectual efforts to bring consolation to 
this stricken heart while remaining faithful to his own 
Pantheistic principles. 

" True it is," he says, " that in the personal life the spirit does 
not find its essence, but only makes its apparition, — to be 
renewed, we know not how : all here is beyond our knowledge : 
we can only imagine." 

"Ah, then," she thinks, "the apparition has vanished for 
ever, — that dear personal Hf e which is all that I know ; he is 
Ehrenfried no more : gone to God, not to be kept safe, but to be 
eternally lost in Him." 

Most reasonable is this protest of her loving heart, 
for, as Dr. Martineau truly says, " Love — knowledge — 
where persons are not : can there be a greater contra- 
diction ? " ^ 

^ In regard to these deeper problems of the spirit, the insight of the 
higher affections is keener than that of the intellect ; and the poet is 
often a better guide than the savant or the philosopher. Hence such 
poems as Browning's "Evelyn Hope" are not mere imaginations, but 
have in them an element of real inspiration : 
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But the doubt suggests itself, Where, then, is the 
departed spirit? and where is the body whereby it is 
placed in organic and conscious relation with the cosmos 
and with other spirits ? Eeflection reminds us that while 
recent science makes it evident that our actual knowledge 
of the universe is but slight and superficial, it at the same 
time suggests and renders probable the existence of far 
deeper cosmical resources of whose nature we have at pre- 
sent but a faint inkling. Our bodily senses do but admit 
to a perception of the outermost film of the unfathomable 
reality. With acuter senses, a richer world would at 
once open before our astonished vision ; and it is not at 
all improbable that there exist different aspects of reality 
from those which we now perceive, to which new senses 
of a more subtile nature may give our spirits access. 
Even the scientific imagination, though it can penetrate 
far deeper than the senses, and reach that mysterious 
all-pervading ether which altogether evades our sensible 
perception, still starts profounder questions than any that 

" For God above 
Is great to grant as mighty to make, 
And creates the love to reward the love ; 
I claim you still for my own love's sake ! 
Delayed it may be for more lives yet, 
Through worlds I shall traverse, not a few ; 
Much is to learn and much to forget 
Ere the time be come for taking you." 

Of a like character is that grand Threnody which the death of his 

beloved and gifted child wrung out of the heart of Emerson, in which 

occur the lines : 

" What is excellent 

As God lives is permanent : 

Hearts are dust, hearts' loves remain ; 

Heart's love will meet thee again." 
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it solves. The dissipation of force, and the as yet wholly 
unrevealed secret why, in spite of that continual dissipa- 
tion, a past eternity has not brought the dynamic activity 
of the cosmos to a standstill, suggests a transcendent 
source of new cosmieal life and energy, and warns us that 
human science is by its very nature intrinsically inca- 
pable of reaching an exhaustive and fundamental expo- 
sition of the inner life and nature of the universe. And 
as to the question of a bodily investment for the liberated 
spirit, it is by no means improbsible that, as Swedenborg 
thought, each soul in this present life, as its character 
forms, is fashioning its own spiritual body — a body 
either lovely with the beauty of virtue, or disfigured by 
the impress of selfishness and vice. We need not go in 
imagination into remote regions of space to find our 
heaven or hell ; there are depths of being immediately 
around and withiu us which open limitless possibilities 
as to the "where" and "how" of the departed spirit's 
existence. !Nay, I am inclined to think, with Kant and 
Lotze, that Space ^ itself is but the mode or symbol under 
which finite minds, by the necessity of their constitution, 
picture the invisible relations of metaphysical reality ; and 
while this beneficent constitution of our perceptive faculty 
is the condition of clear scientific insight and discrimina- 
tion, it at the same time gives an appearance of isolated 
separateness to things, and hides that deeper metaphysi- 



1 If Space be an ohJecHve reality, it must be conceived either as an 
attribute of God, or as independent of God, and co-eternal with Him. 
To both of these alternatives there appear to me to be formidable 
objections which I am unable to surmount. In regard to Time, oil 
the otber hand, I have in the previous Lecture given my reasons for 
disseotiug from Kani's view. 
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cal connection whereby all things, in spite of their par- 
tially independent existence, are yet on the inner side of 
their being inseparably connected with one underlying 
and undivided Unity. 

If, then, neither physics nor metaphysics are capable 
of finally closing the door of negation against the possible 
realization of our infinite spiritual aspirations and quench- 
less loves, does not our moral nature also furnish solid 
ground for the positive assurance that of the seeds of 
character which in virtue of our free ethical activity we 
sow in this life we shall* assuredly reap the harvest either 
here or hereafter ? It is not immediately that either sinful 
or virtuous conduct works out its inevitable retributions. 
Sin and suffering are inseparably connected, and the 
suffering is at once the expression of Divine Justice and 
of Divine Love, for only suffering heals the spiritual 
hurt which Sin has wrought. As Dr. Martineau forcibly 
puts it : 

" Our moral nature cannot run through its own cycle in our 
experience here. It annoimces a righteous rule which again 
and again it brings to mind and will not suffer to be forgotten, 
but of which it does not secure the execution. It is a prophecy 
carrying its own credentials in an incipient foretaste of the end, 
but holding its realization in reserve ; and if Death gives a final 
discharge alike to the sinner and the saint, we are warranted in 
saying that Conscience has told more lies than it has ever called 
to their account."^ 

Further, is it conceivable that that wonderful thing 
called Character j^ which grows stronger and stronger in 

1 A Study of Religion, Vol. II. p. 388. 

* " Strange to say, it is in old age, when we are told all is decay, 
that the sinews of the spirit are more knit for climbing than the sinews 
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a good maa's life, which is mighty enough to beur up 
patiently under all disease and trial, which no tempta- 
tion, however mighty, can divert from its course, and 
vihich grows firmer and solider as the bod// ages and grows 
weaker — is it conceivable, I ask, that this spiritual nature, 
whose life and growth is by no means parallel with that 
of our mere physical structure, should at the same time 
be vitally implicated in the act of physical dissolution ? 
Is it conceivable that the prophet, or great social reformer, 
whose personality was powerful enough to initiate a move- 
ment the influence of which extends over many centuries, 
whose will possessed such spiritual force that no induce- 
ment could make it swerve a jot from its allegiance to 
Eternal Duty and Eternal Love, should break up and be 
chemically dissolved and dissipated at the stroke of an 
executioner's axe, or because a few nails are driven into 
its physical organ and vehicle ? 

Nor can I regard it as credible that the world's greatest 
thinkers, artists and poets, of many of whom the genius 
was only fully recognized after they bad depai'ted this 
life, should wholly vanish fi'om the sphere of conscious 
being, and never become aware of the sincere homage of 
admiration and love which a gratefal posterity delights 

I to offer at their shrine. "We read with joyfulness of 
spirit George Eliot's grand utterance : 
:: 
Ol( 
"' 
ne' 



I 
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I of the body were in youth, and the inner man is raneired day by day 
1 by an elixir of life for the effort Hgo baa to make. As we prow 

! older, even as the intellect gets weaker and weaker, epirttital thinge — 
love, joy, peace, quietude, temperance — grow stronger! All the strength 
of the past lingers in our spiritual life as spirituid power." — From a. 
newapaper report of a recent sermon by the Rev, Stupfoid Brooke. 

2i 
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" may I join the choir invisible 
Of those immortal dead who live again 
In minds made better by their presence !" 

but how certainly and suddenly would the mighty charm 
of these noble words fade away if for the " choir invi- 
sible^^ we were to read the " choir unconsciotisy Surely 
it is because, though invisible, they are felt to be still 
living with God, that the thought of them is so full of 
inspiration and of poetic power. 

But in addition to man's intellectual and moral nature, 
there is our specially spiritual or religious nature (which 
lies at the deepest heart and core of our being); and the 
spiritual consciousness of communion with, and sympathy 
from, the immanent Eternal is with many persons the 
firmest basis for their faith in Immortality. The more 
the sense of personal relationship to God deepens^ the 
more religion takes a strong and vital hold upon us, and 
we realize more fully our personal union with that Eternal 
Self, the Father within us, out of whose living presence 
arise all our aspirations for truth, all our ideals of per- 
fection, all those yearnings of divine love which raise us 
above our finite selves, the more assured and confident 
we become that ideas of death and final separation are 
wholly inapplicable^ to this felt spiritual relationship with 
the eternal Cause and Ground of all existence. We feel 
with Jesus, "He is not the God of the dead, but of the 
living." ^ 

^ This instinctive faith, that Death cannot break the link of Love 
which unites the finite mind with the Universal Mind, is well expressed 
in the lines which Emerson, in his Essay on the Over-soul^ quotes from 
Henry More, the thoughtful Platonist of the seventeenth century : 
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It is not merely or chiefly for his own individual 
satisfaction that man hopes for and believes in a Here- 
after ; it is not from egoistic motives that many noble 
souls cling with such tenacity to the idea of Immortality : 
it is rather because they feel that the Divinity which is 
immanent in their own consciousness would be baffled, 
confounded and disappointed, if this short life were all. 
All through the process of Evolution, Matter and Mecha- 
nism have appeared to be subservient to the advent of 
human self-consciousness — of a being of " wise discourse, 
looking before and after," and capable of ever-increasing 
participation in Divine Thought and Divine Love. Shall, 
then, this self-revelation of God in the human conscious- 
ness, to which all the earlier stages of biological deve- 
lopment have slowly but surely led up, suddenly and 
irrationally break off just when the finite mind has 
awakened to a clear sense of its essential relationship to 
the Universal Mind, and is standing, with yearning gaze, 
on the threshold of the infinite possibilities and hopes 
which the felt immanence of the Eternal appears to at 
once disclose and guarantee ? Shall the curtain of Death 
suddenly fall, and prematurely end for ever the opening 
drama of man's spiritual career, leaving it wholly incom- 
prehensible why this gradual ascent in the scale of life, 
this emergence of capacities and affections which tran- 
scend all finitude, should abruptly terminate in this sorry 

" But souls that of his own good life partake, 
He loves as his own self; dear as his eye 
They are to him : he'll never them forsake : 
"When they shall die, then God himself shall die ; 
They live, they live in blest eternity." 
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fiasco, wliich leaves matter and mechanism after all the 
real masters of the situation, — the lords, and not, as 
heretofore, the servants of the spirit's higher life ? 

For myself, I cannot believe that Death will thus 
falsify the prophetic presentiments of the Intellect, the 
Conscience and the Heart, and I will bring my treat- 
ment of this subject to a close with the following sober 
and forcible words by Prof. J. Fiske which give clear 
expression to my own conclusion : 

" The more thoroughly we comprehend that process of Evolu- 
tion by which thmgs have come to be what they are, the more 
we are hkely to feel that to deny the everlasting persistence of 
the spiritual element in man is to rob the whole process of its 
meaning. It goes far towards putting us to permanent intel- 
lectual confusion, and I do not see that any one has as yet 
alleged, or is ever likely to allege, a sufl&cient* reason for our 
accepting so dire an altemativa For my own part, therefore, I 
beUeve in the immortaUty of the soul, not in the sense in which 
I accept the demonstrable truths of science, but as a supreme 
act of faith in the reasonableness of Grod's work."^ 

The general result, then, to which the thoughts which 
I have sought to express in these Lectures lead, is this : 
that while our felt dependence on the Absolute, and the 
rational need of the eternal creative causality of the 
Absolute to explain, not only the existence of the infinite 
series of dynamic energies which make up the universe, 
but also their organic unity, compel the mind to a belief 
in the reality of One Self-existent Ground and Cause 
for the evolving universe, it is in the progressive dis- 
cernment of the universal and authoritative ideals of 

^ Man^s Destiny^ p. 115. 
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truth, beauty and goodness, that the essential nature 
and character of the immanent God ia revealed within 
U8. "We are differentiations of His Substance, and in 
the universal elements of our higher life His Being and 
our being are at one, for what is the Ideal in us is the 
eternally Eoal in Him. In our most exalted rational, 
ethical and spiritual experiences we immediately feel the 
presence, the sympathy, and the absolute worth and 
authority of the Divine and the Eternal, 

The rai'son d^etre of this eternal series of diiferentia- 
tions of God's substance appears to be, that, when the 
fitting stage of evolution is reached, rational spirits, who 
in their higher nature share His essential life, hut as indi- 
viduals have a delegated freedom of will, may of their own 
voluntary choice respond to the injunctions and invitations 
of the indwelling Eternal, and so enter into eyer closer 
personal intimacy and co-operation with Him. Though 
in the lower stages of mechanical evolution the immanent 
energy of God compels the action of the monads of nature 
by what we call physical necessity, yet this mechanical 
character of the lowest forms of God's self-manifestation 
in the cosmos is simply the indispensable prior condition 
of a coming superstructure of rational and moral freedom. 
In the case of the self-conscious soul, the Eternal no 
longer wholly deals with it through necessity (either 
physical or psychical), but appeals to it, through its 
progressive Ideals, to throw in its lot with the essential 
heing and aims of the Universal Spirit of the Cosmos. 
Hence arises a felt personal relationship between the 
dependent soul and the Father within it — a relationship 
based on the fact that man in his higher experiences 
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attains some conscious apprehension of the Infinite, feels 
aspirations and afiections which have nothing finite in 
their nature. 

And so the faith inevitably tends to arise that God, 
who gives to man this moral freedom and this advancing 
insight into His Perfections, will open up for him an 
unlimited possibility of rising above the finite and the 
temporal, and of enjoying eternally in increasing measure 
that intimacy and sympathy with Himself to which 
man's life on earth is only the propaedeutic stage. The 
infinite capacities and aspirations of man, as Fourrier 
said, predict his destiny ; and we can well imagine that, 
in view of the highest good of conscious union with 
Himself, the Eternal has been willing to sacrifice to a 
large extent the lower good of unvaried personal ease 
and comfort, in order that through the indispensable 
path of trial, temptation, suffering and sorrow, man may 
at length, by his own voluntary choice and effort, attain 
to spiritual blessedness, to that harmonious inter-com- 
munion of the human and the Divine, which only the 
freely proffered Grace of God, and the free and persistent 
response of the human will can ultimately realize. 

Permit me, in conclusion, to say a few words on that 
immediate consciousness of God which, in my view, is 
so important an element in religious faith. Believiog, 
as I profoundly do, that all wholly satisfying and effec- 
tive religious belief arises out of the immediate feeling 
of God's self-revealing presence in our consciousness, 
these Lectures will, in my view, have failed of their 
main purpose, if they have not had some slight flavour 
of that "Divine philosophy" which the poet Milton 
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found so " charming" ; that is, if they have not helped 
my hearers and myself to realize more vividly, and to 
believe in more unreservedly, that ideal side of our being 
in which God, as it were, lends a portion of His eternal 
life to us that we may by earnest thought and action 
make it at length our very own. If they have at all 
succeeded in rendering this " eternal " aspect of our 
higher thoughts and sentiments more truly real to us, I 
doubt not they will have conduced to a firmer belief in 
God and to a clearer insight into His character. If so, 
they will also have stimulated us to so use our moral 
freedom as to rise above the atmosphere of low personal 
desires and ambitions which clouds the spiritual insight 
of the soul, and to avoid of all things the hardening 
selfishness (the only real Devil and Hell in the cosmos) 
which incapacitates the finer fibres of our heart and 
mind for vibrating to the throbbing of that Eternal and 
Universal Love which is the life-pulse of the universe, 
whose unresisted influence in human souls makes the 
music of the world. 

Spiritual Love is intuitively discerned to hold the 
highest place among the Ideals which testify to the 
immanence of the Eternal in the self-consciousness of 
man; and the bright and hopeful feature in modern 
civilization is the widespread practical recognition of the 
supreme divinity of this unifying sentiment which, in 
the view of the founder of Christianity, is synonymous 
with God. The power of this deep actuating principle 
is proving altogether too strong for the restraining bonds 
of religious Dogmatism, and is shattering all theological 
creeds which refuse to expand in accordance with its 
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eternal and, therefore, authoritative claims. By mai 
cultured persona at the present time this destruction ( 
" orthodox " dogmas by the expansive force of broi 
humanitarian sympathies is supposed to involve the c 
Bolutiou of Theistic faith, and the coming replacemei 
of churches by schools of high art and by societies fd 
ethical culture. But, unless I have in these Lectiu 
gone altogether astray from the truth, this very recod 
nition of the intrinsic supremacy of Love among 
springs of human action, so far from being indicative ( 
the disintegration and decay of Ethical Theism, is sim^ 
the outward sign that the living spirit of religious faid 
is liberating itself fi'om the outworn formulas which no^ 
so often cramp and stifle its free expression. The thai 
logy which is based on external and rairaculously-attestrt 
Itevelation has reached an apologetic and tottering stagi 
and its downfall is evidently drawing near ; but in id 
place is uprising a theology sublime and beautiful- 
theology which rests upon the indestructible foundationj 
of the felt immanence of the Eternal God in man's puj 
and noblest ideals, and on the consciousness of sympi 
thetic response from the indwellLng Father to all aspir 
tions and efforts througli which man seeks to realize i^ 
character and conduct that implicit divinity which i 
once links man to God and all men to each other i 
closest brotherhood. 

To this Theistic faith of the future the present fruitfuB 
study of the great religions of the world is richly coi 
tributing ; for as accurate scholarship and philosophiq 
acumen peneti-ates to the central formative principles i 
each of these influential religions, this principle is foiu 
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to spring from true spiritual insight in some deeply reli- 
gious soul. These faiths, it is beginning to be clearly 
seen, derive their life and power from the recognizing 
and emphasizing of some important aspect of the self- 
revelation of the Eternal in the rational, ethical and 
spiritual self -consciousness of man ; ^ and if the Theism 

^ In illustration of this truth, it is very interesting and significant to 
have the testimony of one of the most cultured and religious minds 
among the Hindoos, viz. of Mr. Protap Chunder Mozoomdar, the present 
leader of the Brahmo-Somaj or universal-religion movement in India, 
who, in the course of his Farewell Address, given on Dec. 5th, 1893, 
in the Arlington Street Church, Boston, U.S.A., on his way home from 
the Parliament of Keligions in Chicago, says : " I maintain that this 
simple religion which I have tried to lay before you has the power of 
absorbing to itself all the resources of all the great religions. Believing 
in nothing more complex than that God is and that he is good, that he 
is near and that he is loving ; believing in nothing more complex than 
that you are my sisters, my brothers, and my friends, — I have the 
spiritual wealth of all the great religions that ever flourished. "What 
is there in the enthusiasm and energy of Islam that I cannot accept I 
"What ails my liberal religion that I cannot assimilate that energy, 
that fidelity, that monotheistic influence, that obedience to the laws of 
God ? "What ails me that I cannot assimilate the marvellous benevo- 
lence of Buddhism, — its self-conquest, its kindness to man and beast 
alike, its tolerance, its equality of men and women, its poverty and 
simplicity ] What is the matter with my simple theistic principles 
that I cannot absorb the wonderful insight of the Hindu into the 
spiritual constitution of the universe] Why should I not learn from 
him that introspection by which in his own soul he beholds the glori- 
ous manifestation of his supreme Brahma ] Why should not I learn 
from him the law of self-renunciation, of absolute self-forgetfulness, and 
his devotion in life and death to the search for the glorious purposes of 
God and the carrying of them out ] Why should I not sing the swel- 
ling Psalms of David, which have reverberated for so many centuries 1 
And when we think of Christ and his beloved Father, is there anything 
that can keep me back from the love of Jesus, the Son of Mani .... All 
the treasures of all scriptures that teach the dealings of God arc mine." 

2b 
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associated with the name of Jesus of Nazareth is destined, 
as I believe it is, to be the cosmopolitan faith in which 
all religious souls will finally concur, this will be for no 
other reason than that the profound ethical and spiritual 
experience of Jesus revealed to him that the essence of 
the indwelling Eternal, and, therefore, the highest ideal 
that man can seek to realize, is sympathetic, self-sacri- 
ficing Love. 

And what makes the faith of Jesus, not simply a phi- 
losophical theory, but a soul-satisfying religion, is that 
this supreme immanent principle of Love is with him no 
merely abstract quality in which all good spirits share, 
but is a living concrete reality whose actuating presence 
in the soul carries with it a sense of personal relationship 
between the human spirit and the Eternal of so real and 
intimate a character, that the intimacy of finite souls 
with each other is but the finite refiex and image of this 
fundamental divine experience. It is, indeed, a truth 
which every deeply- feeling and deeply- thinking mind 
cannot fail to recognize, that no human love is of the truly 
spiritual and eternal sort if it does not contain, as an 
integral factor, the sense of a still deeper relationship to 
the Eternal Self, or, as Jesus expresses it, to the Father 
within us. As the poet Lovelace says, in the graceful 
love-song from which I have before quoted, he could 
not love his sweetheart so much " loved he not honour 
more," so all true friends feel, with more or less vivid- 
ness, that their friendship would lack its most essential 
element, did it not involve a sense of deeper personal 
intimacy on the part of each with the Absolute Eeality, 
the Eternal Friend. 
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We experience the feeling of thia Divine Presence at 
the very heart of our profoundest philosophic thinking,- 
in each act of resolute devotiwi to moral principle, and 
with special intensity in every act of self-surrender to 
the promptings of Humanity and Love. If this Abso- 
lute Presence which meets us face to face in the most 
momentous of our life's experiences, which pours into . 
our fainting wills the elixir of new life and strength, and; 
into our wounded hearts the balm of a quite infinite sym- 
pathy, cannot fitly be called a Personal Presence, it is 
only because this word personal is too poor, and carries 
with it associations too human and too limited, to ade- 
quately express this profound God-consciousness. But 
we cannot spare the word "personal" in this connection, 
for we have no higher term ; and if we part with it, our 
description must needs sink to a lower level. And as I 
have before endeavoured to show, it is quite possible to 
retain all the essential and positive elements which this 
word connotes apart from those negative and limiting 
features which necessarily appertain to our finite experi- 
ences, and thus to discern in the highest forms of human 
personality a true, though not exhaustive, revelation of 
the nature of the Perfect Personality of God.^ 

^ In the Address by Mr. Mozoomdar from which I have quoted 
above, there occurs the following striking utterance on this relation 
between the prophet's personality and the personality of God : " The 
personality of God, without which spiritual religion is impossible, is a 
truth which is revealed by human personality. The personality of 
man is a unique thing, and that alone enables us to reach the higher 
Personality from which these little units that we are have come. 

Human personality unfolds the great personality of God What 

would Christianity be without the central personality of Christ, and 
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From this point of view, Religion and Ethics are, as 
we saw in the Seventh Lecture, most intimately asso- 
ciated; and ethical endeavour loses, I believe, a most 
important source of its own vitality if it dissociates itself 
from that sense of personal relationship to, and co-opera- 
tion with, the Soul of souls, which dissipates pessimistic 
gloom, and kindles in the heart of the social reformer 
an immortal trust and hope which no frowns of society, 
and no failures and disappointments, can wholly quench.^ 

the great apostles who worked out his wonderful teachings? It is 
these Godlike men, these incarnations of God, these embodiments of 
the Divine Personality, that have made religion to me a pei-sonal 
matter. Our sorrows are so real, our sufferings are so pressing, that 
we hasten to some personality where there is sympathy, where there 
is love for distress, blessing for misery, comfort for pain, and healing 
for disease ; and these personalities, wlien they are godly, work in the 
name of the Supreme Person whose servants and whose representatives 
they are." 

^ I have given further reasons for this conclusion in an Address 
delivered at the opening of the Session of ^lanchester New College, 
October, 1892, on the question, "Are Ethics and Theology vitally 
connected 1 " 
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